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House of Commons. 




MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 



TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 

Appointed to inquire into the Conduct of the Sheriff of 
The City of Dublin. 

Veneris, 2° die Mali, 1823. 




Sir Robert Heron, Baronet, in the Chair. 

THE Serjeant was directed to cause all persons, summoned as Witnesses, to 
withdraw from the gallery of the House. 

Mr. BENJAMIN RIKY, 

Called in ; and Examined. 

HAT is your name? — Benjamin Riky. 

You are clerk of the crown in Ireland ? — 1 execute the office of clerk of 
the crown m Dublin. 

How many years have you executed the office of clerk of the crown in Dublin? — 
For nearly thirty years ; I have been in the office for three and thirty years. 

Have you brought with you any document by which you can ascertain the state 
of the panels upon the commission juries in the city of Dublin? — I have. 

Have you with you the panels for grand juries in the years 1819, 1820, 1821, 
and 1822? — I have, with the exception of the paneLfor February 1820; I have 
the grand jury of February 1 820, but not the panel. 

How comes that panel to be not in your possession? — The clerk whom I had 
at that time is dead; I was not able.to lay my hand upon it, nor has it been found ; 
I left directions when I was leaving Ireland to have it sent after me ; I have got 
the grand jury, but not the panel. 

Put in those panels which you have with you. — 

[The witness produced the same^\ 

Have you examined into the state of those panels, and can you state to the 
Committee the number of corporators on each of those panels? — I have, to the 
best of my judgment ; I have examined them, and compared them with the list of 
the common councilmen. 

The question asked, is confined to the commission grand juries ; there are other 
grand juries also impanelled in the city of Dublin, are there not? — There are. 

What is the duty respectively of the commission grand juries and the other grand 
juries ?— The duty of the commission grand jury is the disposing of indictments 
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2 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE taken at the Bar of THE HOUSE, 

merely ; that is the only court in Dublin of which I am an officer ; however, I attend 
also the court of King’s Bench, and I know that the grand jury of that court present 
all money affecting the city of Dublin, with the exception of certain presentments 
made by the quarter sessions grand jury. 

Can you then state, from your knowledge and observation, what the respective 
attendance of the corporation upon the commission grand jury, and upon the other 
grand jury, are?— I have been frequently in the court of King’s Bench when the 
term grand juries have been sworn; the term grand juries consist, for the most part 
of the aldermen of the city of Dublin ; I never have attended the quarter sessions 
court, and I do not know any thing of it. 

Are the commission grand juries composed, in the same proportion, of common 
council, as those term grand juries, you have already mentioned?— I apprehend 
not. 1 

You stated that those grand juries are composed mostly of aldermen ; who are 
the other persons on those* grand juries, besides the aldermen? — Sheriffs peers, 
I believe ; aldermen and sheriffs peers exclusively. 

What is the meaning of sheriffs peers?— A gentleman who has served the office 
of Sheriff, or fined by reason of his not having served that office. 

Are the Committee to understand, that the common council are a different body 
fiom the sheriffs peers and the aldermen ? — I have always understood so. 

Ilovy are the common council elected ? — There is first the guild of merchants'- 
the guild of merchants return, I think, thirty-one ; there are different other cor- 
porations. 

Will you mention them ? — I cannot mention them. 

Do any of the other guilds elect as large . a number of common council as tile 
. guild of merchants e— None, I believe. 

The election is annual, is it not ?— No, every three years. I am only however 
stating my knowledge of the subject, as far as I have had opportunity of knowing ; 
1 am not myself of the corporation, nor belonging to it in any shape, other than 
oemg a freeman of one of the corporations. 

Haver you any statement made out, from the panels, by which you can ascertain 
.he number severally on the commission grand juries during the years i8iq, 1820 
1821 and 1822, with the exception of that panel which you say is not forth- 
coming. I have. J 

Will you state the number of sheriffs peers, or common council, that were on 
the commission grand juries in the year 1819?— At the February commission in 
.the year 1819, there were six common councilmen sworn on the grand jury and 
nine that were not sworn; at the July commission there were five sworn and 
eighteen not sworn. ’ 

Were they not sworn on account of non-attendance ?— They were • at the 
October commission, in the year 1819, it appears that there was not any common 
councilman sworn on the grand jury, there were eleven on the panel; and at the 
December commission, in the same year, it appears there were three sworn on the 
grand jury, and four others on the panel. 

. Will you proceed now through the year 1820?— The first, in the year 1820 is 
the February commission, of which I have not the panel, but I have the grand jury 
nom the record, and it appears there was one common councilman sworn on the 
grand jury ; at the June commission, in the same year, there were two sworn 011 
the grand jury, and eleven on the panel ; at the October, three on the grand iurv 
the Mel™ the panel; at the Deccmber ’ three 011 tlle S™id jury, and sixteen on 

When you say there were three sworn, and sixteen, you mean sixteen besides 
the three that were not sworn?— Exactly so. I have prepared two columns ; one 
consisting ot the number sworn, and another of those who were on the panel and 
not sworn. T he next year is 1 821 ; and it appears that, in February 1821, there 
were, nine sworn, and thirteen on the panel not sworn; in April there were two 
sworn and two on the panel who were not sworn 4 in July there were seven sworn 
and thirteen on the panel not sworn; in August, eight stvorn, and thirty-two not 
sworn; in October there were eight sworn, andnine.nol sworn. Thenext yearis 
1822; in January there were two sworn, and two on the panel who were not 
sworn; in February, two sworn, and two not sworn; in April there were two 
sworn, and none other on the. panel; in June there was not any common council 
man on the panel ; ot course, none sworn. In August 1822, thefe was but one on 
She panel p he was not. sworn. '.In October there- were- five, sworn, ami fourteen 

. who 
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/who were not sworn; and at the January commission in the year 1823, there 
were fourteen sworn on the grand jury, and thirteen others on the panel who were 
.not sworn. 

Making twenty-seven. on that panel? — Yes. 

With reference to the last panel you have spoken of, how many does the entire 
: panel consist of ?— Fifty. 

Have you, in your experience for upwards of thirty years, ever known any panel 
confined to so small a number as fifty ? — I have not. 

YVill you read the numbers of each panel, if you have them taken out ?— -The 
number on the panel in February 1819 is sixty-one; in July, seventy-two; in 
October, ninety-five ; in December, eighty-seven. In 1820, in June, seventy-one ; 
in October, sixty-six; in December, seventy-one. In 1821, in February, sixty- 
seven ; in April, one hundred and seven; in July, eighty-two; in August, seventy- 
nine ; in October, sixty-one. In 1822, in January, seventy-seven; in February, 
eighty- seven ; in April, sixty-eight ; in June, seventy-two; in August, eighty-five; 
in October, sixty-two; then, on the panel of January 1823, fifty. 

Can you state what places the fourteen who were sworn occupied in the panel 
in 1823, whether there were any persons before them on the panel, or whether they 
answered, and in what manner, according as they were placed upon the panel ?— *- 
The grand jury, in 1823, answered within the first twenty-six names ; namely, 
three absent persons only. 

Have you ever known an instance, before this time, in which such a circumstance 
took place, as that the persons should have answered in rotation in the manner you 
have just now stated ? — I do not remember any such circumstance. 

It appears that there were upon the panel, in January 1823, twenty-seven com- 
mon councilmen ; fourteen sworn, and thirteen on the panel that were not sworn ; 
out of a number of fifty, had you ever before known an instance in which the com- 
mon council formed a majority of the commission panel ? — I do not find any such 
circumstance. 
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What was the entire number of the panel in August 1821 ? — Seventy-nine. 

What was the number of common councilmen ? — Forty. 

How do you reconcile that with saying, that there was no instance, except the 
last, in which there was a majority of common councilmen ? — I understood the 
question was in equal proportions ; I misconceived the question ; the corporators 
are twenty-seven, which is more than the half of fifty ; but, perhaps, I have fallen 
into an error. 

Were the fourteen common councilmen, whom you have stated to be sworn upon 
this panel, placed at the head of the panel? — The whole jury, with the exception 
of two after the foreman, answered in succession, until I came to the twentieth, 
there was then an absent gentleman, and then the other four were sworn ; so that 
the whole jury ran in succession, with the exceptions I have mentioned. 

In what order did the fourteen common councilmen appear upon the panel ? — In 
order to answer that question, I will compare the names again with the alphabetical 
list I have of the commons ; I merely marked the number of common councilmen 
on the grand jury, without reference to the order in which they stood. I have the 
alphabet here. 

Were the three that were absent, common councilmen or not? — Two of them, 
I think, were common councilmen; lest I should make any mistake, may T be 
allowed half a moment, and I will see. Lane, Sparrow- and White, are the absent 
gentlemen. It appears Mr. Lane is a common councilman ; Mr. Sparrow, I be- 
lieve, is not ; and Mr. White is. 

Is it in the ordinary course of calling over the commission grand jury, that the 
grand jury is completed without going nearly through the panel, in calling them 
over ? — Very seldom ; frequently the panel is called over twice, and often on fines. 

Will you look at the panels of the preceding year, and state how far down the 
call proceeded defore the grand jury was completed ? — The range is from fifty- 
seyen to a hundred and five ; there are, of course, intermediate numbers, fifty-nine, 
sixty-seven, eighty-nine, and so on. I will detail them, if it is wished ; none less 
than fifty-seven, nor more than a hundred and five. 

. In ; the panel of the grand jury, immediately preceding the last, what rank on 
the panel was the last named of the grand jury ? — Fifty-six. 

What rank was it on the one next previous to that? — Eighty-five. 

You mean by that, that the last man sworn on the grand jury was the eighty-fifth 
3.08. upon 
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Etnjumin Rily. ” p ™ ,he P a "el ?— Yes ; but it frequently happens that the panel is called over and 
V2-T^-— L there are not enough without calling them on fines. 

First Day. man y na "> es were called over on the panel previous to the last, before the 

(Ma, Sj ) 8 ra ™ J“ r y ' lere formed ?— I have taken a return of that, and can give that. 

Ttfr„™tVl atethepaCe0 L fthelast man - on the. grand jury on each occasion?- 
r f tlTnan { hapP T * at the nan,es of the S rand jury are called over to the end 
„ P o ’ a sadlc| eQt number to form the grand jury not appearing, they are 
St ■ 11 T t : " 1( r , lcn . sbort °i' tbe last man frequently a grand jury are found 

Sth rJf 1816 * 16 ? rdcr 111 " hlch tllat last man is sworn, or state the whole panel 
sTvho reierence to the.appearances ? 

W hat 15 the lowest number on the panel sworn on each occasion r— I shall bo 
-obliged to reckon them; they are not numbered on the panel. 

Have you any means of informing the Committee of the distinction between 
a person being called on - hues, and a person being called on the tirst time that the 
panel is gone through'— In some instances I have a statement of the number of 
tines appearing on the face of the panel; in other instances I have not, as tile 
judges sometimes direct that the panel shall be called on lines without actually 
entering them, and not having a wish to inflict fines if it is not necessary. I have 
already stated, that .57 appears to be the lowest number, and toy the huffiest. 

ave you any means ot stating. whether, on any given occasion, the wliole of the 
panel was exhausted before a jury was obtained ? — I have. 

State m how many cases the panel was exhausted -—There are eighteen panels ■ 
ht wit! take some time to go through them. 1 

[The witness rear directed to make a return of the number of panels which were, 
exhausted-, the number offnes imposed-, and, in respect of the panels that 
were not exhausted, the lowest number that was called .] 

In what manner is the panel delivered in, and by whom?— It is delivered to me 
y e sheiirt, annexed to a precept which has been previously delivered to him 
calling for the grand jury. * 

On ^ the grand jury, in January 1823, how many common councilmen were 
sworn r fourteen, according to my inspection. 

Is there any other occasion that has come within your knowledge, in which there 
None 6 " UP ° n tie S ' and ^ a ma J° rit y of the com mon councilmen sworn ?— 

Referring to the panel of the year 1821, on which there was a majority of the 
common council wdl yon inform the Committee, whether that was, or was not the 
■occasion ot the King s visit to Ireland f — It was the occasion of His Majesty’s visit 

srand jury ? ~ The court ad ^ - 

At what time of the year did the present sheriff enter into his office? — I believe 
the shenfls ot the city enter upon their office at Michaelmas in every year. 

What was the smallest number which you ever recollect to have been called on 
■ the panel before the twenty-three were sworn ; — Fifty-seven 
- ‘ he P anelda ! i '' a re d .to you by the sheriff or the under-sheriff?-Invarmbly 

the n»n’p| b 7 0 " e “ f the hl S h s . h ™ ffs i— th ey «« usually both in court, but one hands 
the panel to me from from his box to where I sit under the judge 

J hat was the case on the last occasion, was not it Yes it was 
J °“ ““tioned that there was a triennial election of common councilmen in the 
--corpoi ation of Dublin ? — So I always understood. 

Is it not usual that in the commission immediately succeeding an election of new 
common councilmen, there ,s a greater number of common councilmen put on tile 
-juiy than on common occasions ?— [ have not looked for the fact ; I will now • Me 
■ffit/MH rc/crrcd m the panels] - the first sitting after the sheriffs enter upon’ their 
office is 111 October ; I do not find that that is so. 

'rhe election of common councilmen is after October, is it not f-I cannot =ay 
to v r* T ’ “ th | 6 collIln '? s '0" succeeding an election of common councilmen, 
to pay them the compliment ot putting them on the grand jury ; and are there no 
more common count, linen put upon that, than on common occasions H-My answer 

I believe ln a n y “7 J T 8 T 3r t llrd year; the ' e was a >’<=" common 7 council 
nill ' I)ccember l8a2 . from 1816 to 1819, and from 1819 to 1822- Ido 
not Wong to the corporation ; I am not an officer of that board 
„ VVl11 m lofer > b .vg«i»* litres years back, to December 1819. and compare 
Ithl. 011c.0t January 1 820 .-—1 here was no commission in January 1820 ; die «..n-’ 
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mission was in February. I have not the panel' of February, but I have the Mr. 

grand jury. “ Benjamin llikf, 

• Is that the. only panel you have not?— It is the only panel within this range that ^ J 

I have not; but I have the crown-book, in which the grand jury are entered from 1?lrst Day> 
the panel. The panel has not been looked upon as a record when the indictments 2 l 

are found, and the caption added to those indictments; I, however, preserve 
them. 

That one which you are asked for, is the only one which is missing f — It is. 

. Have you the means of answering that question, in reference to former years, 
before the year 1819 ?— I have not ; my search went back, commencing with 1819 ; 
but I have the sworn grand jury, alluded to, in February 1820. 

Can you account to the Committee, why that particular panel should be rnissin® ? 

I cannot. 

How many common councilmen were there upon that grand jury in February 
1 820 ? — One only. 

Have you not stated, that you have in your possession a document which you 
consider as equivalent to the panel ; the names of the grand jury in February 
1820 ? — So far as the sworn grand jury go, I have. 

Will you explain, why you consider that equivalent to the panel ?— Because it 
is entered in the crown book from the panel immediately on the grand jury beim* 
sworn, and becomes the record. 

Does it show the number of common councilmen who are upon the panel ?— It 
does not. 

Then how can it be equivalent to the panel ? — I believe I have answered, as far 
as the grand jury go ; if not, I would wish to state, that. 

Can you state the names of the grand jury in January 1 823, and how they were 
called and sworn? — The panel of January 1823; Sir George Whitford, sworn; 

Abraham Lane, a common councilman, not sworn ; William Sparrow, not sworn; 

John Foster, sworn; Joseph Lampray, sworn; Daniel Smith, sworn; Edward 
Cusack, sworn ; James Vance, sworn; Samuel Lampray, sworn; John Stephens, 
sworn; Christopher Graham, sworn; Joseph Flenry Moore, sworn; William Hone, 
sworn ; Thomas Manders, sworn ; Samuel Warren, sworn ; Arthur Perrin, sworn ; 

Luke Conner, sworn; John Davis, sworn; George Holmes, sworn; Andrew 
Woods, sworn; William. Carpenter, sworn; John White, a common councilman, 
not sworn ; John Twycross, sworn ; William Moore sworn ; John Charters, sworn ; 

Jehu Matthews, sworn. 

. Can you state, which of those individuals were members, of the common coun- 
cil? — I can do it in a very short time, if it is desired. 

[ The witness was directed to add this to his return .] 

What is the smallest number to be found on the panels you have brought with 
you before the grand panel of October 1822?— The lowest number I have on the 
panel is sixty-one. 

Before October 1822 ? — Yes. 

When did Sheriff Thorp make his first return to you ? — In October sitting 
1822. 

What number did the panel consist of? — Sixty-two. 

Returned by Sheriff Thorpe r — Yes, returned by Sheriff Thorp. 

The next return he made to you was the great panel of January 1823 ? — It was. 

How many did that consist of? — Fifty. 

Are the panels in all cases signed by both sheriffs ? — They are. 

In all cases? — In all cases. 

Was the panel in 1823 signed by Sheriff Cooper and Sheriff Thorp?— It was; 
in law we consider them but one. 

Is it not a matter of notoriety, that after the renewal of the common council, 
the panel at the succeeding great commission consists of a greater proportion of 
common, councilmen than the panels preceding the renewal of the common 
‘council ? — I never heard of that before this night. 

What was the number of common councilmen who were sworn on the grand jury 
of the commissions in January 1 820 ? — Only one-. 

Was. that the panel immediately after the renewal of the common council ? — It 
was, as I understood. 

Do you know at what periods the election of the common council takes place ? 

—I do not; I already mentioned that I do not belong to -the corporation, ray 

3b8. B examination, 
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examination, tilth reference to the panels, has been made from the almanack con- 
taining the commons, which mentions the time of their election and the length of 
time they are to remain in, being from the 24th of December 1816, to the same 
period in 1819, from 1819 to 1822, and from 1822 they are now going on. 

Have you any means of ascertaining how many persons, sworn on the grand jury 
in 1823, were new common councilmen ? — No otherwise than by reckoning them by 
the almanack, which marks them. 

Have you referred to that almanack ? — I have not it, in the house. 

[The witness was directed, to add the number on the panel of January 1 823, who 
• werenCzo common councilmen.] 

Do you know whether all the common councilmen who attended on that occasion 
in court, had attended on previous occasions at one or other times before, or whether 
any of them attended for the first time on the grand jury at that time ? — I have not 
made any such examination. 

[The witness was directed to add this to his return.] 

Is the year in which the triennial election of members of the common council 
lakes place, a matter of notoriety in Dublin ? — Oh, certainly. 

Did it take place in December last ? — Shortly previous to December they enter 
upon their office, as appears by the returns in the almanack in December. 

It was at the close of the last year that the election of common council took 
place? — Yes. 

Was there a commission of oyer and terminer in Dublin, in the month of October 
1822 ? — There was. 

Are you aware who made out, copied and returned the lists of the grand juries 
and petit juries for such commission? — I received the juries from the sheriff; I know 
nothing of the making of them out. I have no connection whatever with the 
sheriff’s office; the first knowledge I have of the panels coming from the sheriff, 
is his handing them to me in court. 

Do you know, whether in point of fact, those members of the common council 
who were last elected, were upon the last panel? — I do not know at present that 
is a part of the inquiry I have been directed to make. 

If there is a failure in attendence of grand jurors, it is usual in the court to 
impose a fine, is it not? — It is usual to call the panel on fines, and frequently to 
impose fines. 

Was there not a very strong expectation of business of very great importance in 
the different courts, to occur at this commission ? — I do not recollect any thing of 
importance but one. 

Which was that? — The affair at the theatre. 

Was not there an indictment of the conspirators, the ribbon men ?-n-I believe that 
was in the county of Dublin, therefore my first answer should be with reference to 
the city of Dublin ; the business for the county and city of Dublin is done in the 
same court, and going on by the same judges. 

In the October preceding, was not there a trial of rib’oonmen in the city of 
Dublin? — There was, of several. 

With such important business before the court, would the chance of a person not 
attending being fined, be considerably greater? — Upon my word I should sup- 
pose so. . 

Would not that, in your opinion, account for a greater attendance of grand jurors 
appearing consecutively than upon another occasion ?— The jury have been fre- 
quently called on fines, and not answered in the same consecutive order, not 
answered in succession in the same way; I never knew an instance. of their so 
answering before. 



Are you acquainted with the situation in life of Joseph Henry Moore, who 
appears to have been one of that grand jury ? — I cannot say that I am acquainted 
with his situation in life. 

Do you know that he acts as agent to the Atlas Insurance Office, in the city of 
Dublin? — I have heard that he does; I do not know. 

Have you made diligent search for the panel of 1820, which is now missing?— 
I have. 

Is that the panel which you stated was missing in consequence of the death of 
-your clerk B— My clerk died shortly after that period ; I do not know that it was in 
consequence of ids death that the panel was missing. 

, . When 
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When did you first miss that panel ; vvhen did you first discover it was not Mr. 

among the others ? — They were never put together ; they are usually rolled round Benjamin B'kp. 
the papers of the commission to which they , belong. That panel I missed on ' 

Friday last. First 

Have the sheriffs of Dublin returned any commission grand panel to you, since (May .a.) 
January 1823? — They have. 

How many did that grand panel consist of? — I have not reckoned it ; there is 
one of February 1 823. 

Can you inform the Committee how many there are upon that panel ? — The 
panel is here, and I will reckon it. — [The witness referred to the panel, and then 
answered.] — The panel of February 1823, being the one subsequent to January, 
consisted of eighty-nine. 

When did you first search for the panel of January 1820? — On the day on 
which I could not find it. 

When did you first see that panel? — I think I did not see it since the sitting of 
the commission ; it is usually rolled round the papers of the commission, and they 
are put up in the press. 

Do you know whether that was ever rolled round the commission ?— I declare 
I do not know; I take for granted, in the course of my business, it was. It is 
impossible for my hand to reach all the business of the office ; that is a duty which 
usually devolves upon the clerk; he was in the habit of rolling them very accu- 
rately round the papers of the commission, and indorsing theffi, and putting 
them up. 

Can you state when this clerk died? — I think it was the latter end of 1821. 

Where are those panels kept ? — The papers of old date are preserved in the 
office, in a room in Green-street, a room attached to the court; the papers of more 
recent date are preserved in an apartment in my house, where the business is 
•executed. 

Are you to be understood to state, as the probable reason of that panel of 1820 
being missing, the death of your clerk? — I think he would have been the most likely 
person to have found it, if he had been living. 

You have stated, that the death of that clerk was a probable reason of that panel 
being missing; have you not?— -The panel might not be forthcoming, if he Was 
living ; but he would have been the most likely person, I think, to have found it. 

Are you able to state how many common councilmen appear in the panel returned 
in February. 18.23, consisting of eighty-nine ? — I can, by reference to the document. 

[The xvitness was directed to add this to his return.] 

Are you aware of any remarkable circumstance attending the panel that is 
missing? — I am exceedingly anxious it were forthcoming, and have made every 
search for it. 

Are you aware of any remarkable circumstance attending the panel in February 
1820 ? — I was not aware of any importance attached to it, till the questions pro- 
posed to me this morning. 

You ore not aware of any circumstance in that panel differing from the complexion 
of the other panels? — -No. 

Afe you aware of any irregular or unusual practice in respect of the panel in 
January 1823? — I have stated such facts as appear upon the face of it. 

Are you aware of any irregular or unusual pvaetice in respect of the formation of 
-that panel, except as far as concerns the numbers put upon it? — None. 

Have you any means of recovering that panel in February 1820, from any other 
source? — I should suppose in the sheriff’s office only. 

You think it possible it may be obtained from the sheriff’s office?— -The panel was 
made out there, and most probably they may preserve a copy of it. 

Can you obtain, yourself, the panel of January 1817? — If I were in Dublin, 

I dare say I could. 

Could you by sending for it ? — I dare say it will be forthcoming. 

Are there the means of seeing how many common councilmen were upon that 
panel, in the same way as it may be ascertained with respect to the panel of January 
1823 ?— Of course. 

And the same with respect to the panel of January 1814?— Of course. 

[ 77 /e witness was directed to obtain those two panels.] 

Are you not acting clerk of the crown for some counties in Ireland, and for what 
counties? — I execute the office of clerk of the crown on the Home circuit, consisting 
of Meath, West. Meath, King’s County, Queen's County, Kildare and Carlow. 

308. In 
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In this office, has it occurred to you to observe that a grand jury has been formed 
In going over twenty-six of the names upon the- panel ? — I think not ( 

■ Y ou can be pretty certain ; that ■ more than twenty-six names . were- called over 
before the number of twenty-three, constituting the grand jury, was obtained 
Certainly.' ■ ■ . ■ , ' . - . , . ' 

Is it not, as far as you conceive, an object with gentlemen in the counties, in 
which vou act as clerk of the crown,; and conceived desirable by them, to appear at 
the assizes, and be upon the grand jury ? — I have always observed a great desire, on 
■the part of the gentlemen, to attend. 

And you are -pretty certain that a grand jury was not obtained without calling -for 
more names than twenty-six ? —I have no doubt of that. 

Having stated, in answer to a question put to you, that there was nothing else 
unusual on the face of the panel of January 1 823, except the small number of names 
put upon that panel, was it not unusual for twenty-three out of twenty -six persons 
to answer consecutively?— I thought I answered beyond the observations I have 
already made ; namely, the smallness of the number on the panel ; the extent of the 
number .of common councilman sworn on the grand jury, and the thirteen common 
councilmen that were not sworn, to be added to that. 

Then, in point of fact, there were three unusual circumstances attending that 
panel ? — So it occurred to me. . 

Was there, to your knowledge, any thing unusual or irregular in the mode of 
composing the panel before the parties were sworn ih January 1 823, except the 
number upon it? — It was unusual to have so small a number as fifty upon the panel ; 
it appeared to me unusual to have fourteen common councilmen sworn on the grand 
jury ; it appeared to me unusual to have more than one half of the whole panel 
common councilmen ; whether those matters be irregular or not, I will beg leave to 
submit to the consideration of the House. 

Was not the election of the new common councilmen completed in the month of 
November? — I already mentioned I do not belong or hold any office with reference 
to the corporation, nor do I know the day on which the election takes place ; my 
information of the common council I have from the almanack. 

You have stated Mr. Moore to be on that grand jury r — I think he is; Joseph 
Ilenry Moore, of Bachelor’s walk; I see he is. 

You stated him to be agent to an insurance office ? — I have stated that I had 
heard that. 

Do you believe that he is a member of the common council ? — I will refer and 
ascertain that.. [ The witness referred .} Joseph Henry Moore, appears to be a com- 
mon councilman. 

Can you say whether he was not a member of the former common council? — 

I will refer and answer that. [ 77 /e witness reJcrredA Yes, he was. 

- Can you say whether Mr. Moore and his family are not old and settled inhabitants 
of the city or Dublin h — I already mentioned that I do not know the gentleman ; 

J heard that he belonged to an insurance office, and I know nothing further. 

Have you any reason to form a belief whether his family are, or not, old residents 
* n Dubl.in f — I take tor granted they are; I do not know any thing of him; he 
appears to be a very respectable gentlemen. 

\ ou do not mean to infer from his being the agent of an English insurance 
company, that he is therefore unconnected with the city of Dublin?— I hope I did 
'not draw any such conclusion. 

Yo are asked whether you did ?— If I did I be'g to withdraw it. , 

You have been asked about a Mr. Moore, who formed one of the grand jury ; 
was Mr. M c Culler, one of the persons indicted, a clerk of Mr. Moore? — I do not 
<know indeed ; the persons indicted were Forbes, two Grahams, two Handwichs, 
and Brownlow. 

Was not there a charge against, a. man of the name of M c Culler ?— He might 
have been charged in the indictment for aught I know, but I do not recollect really; 
perhaps he was. 

Can you state any thing with respect to Messrs. Lampray and Perrin, two of the 
grand jury, any circumstances which have- occurred. since ?— I cannot. 

Are they not sheriffs elect? — T was not at the election; but it appears in the 
newspaper, that two of the grand jury, Mr. Perrin and Mr- Lampray, are ■ the 
^sheriffs elect ; Mr. Arthur Perrin and Mr. Samuel Lampray. 

Can you state,, in reference to the panel of January 1823, whether there are the 

names 
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*1811163 of any Roman catholics upon that panel ? — I do riot know the persuasion m,-. 
of every man on the jury, but I believe there are not. lienjamin Rifiy. 

You can state, of your knowledge, whether, on former panels of commission grand v - — 
juries, there were catholics? — It is really a matter I never inquired into. fid-t Day. 

Have you ever known Roman catholics serve on the commission grand juries for 
the city of Dublin ?— I have not a sufficient knowledge of the persuasion those 
gentlemen are of, to answer the question. 

You have mentioned that Forbes, two Handwichs, two Grahams, and Brownlow, 
were indicted before the January grand jury in 1 823 ?— They were, with others. 

What others were indicted ? — I do not recollect the names ; there were two or 
three others ? 

Did you never hear of two Atkinsons being indicted before the grand jury? — 

I cannot say that I heard of their being indicted ; they were in the indictment; the 
indictment was ignored. 

Have you heard that they are summoned to the bar of this House?— I do not 
think that I have. 

The circumstance never reached your ears, that the two Atkinsons are sum- 
moned to attend at the bar of this House ? — I never saw any list of witnesses 
ordered to attend the bar of this House, till Mr. Leigh, a member of. the House, 
handed me a paper in the coffee-house; and I said I should like to see my own 
name in print ; and I looked over it 

Were their names among them? — I really do not recollect ; 1 never gave myself 
any trouble upon than subject. 

You mean to state, that you are not acquainted with the circumstance, whether 
they are among them i — I do. 

You stated some unusual circumstances attending the grand jury panel of Ja:- 
nuary 1 823 ; when did you first make any communication, and to whom did vou 
make the communication respecting . any unusual circumstances attending this 
panel? — The only communication 1 made was some time subsequent to the 1,5th 
of April; it then struck me as being-extraordinary ; I looked into it, and I found the 
numbers as I have stated them. 

You never made any communication previous to the 15th of April, regarding the 
unusual circumstances of the grand panel, in January 1 823 ? — No. 

You are quite certain of that?- — Yes. 

To no one? — I have no recollection of any thing of the kind. 

Do not you know that M c Culler w r as the clerk of Mr. Moore, one of the grand 
jury ?— I have already mentioned that I know' nothing of Mr. Moore ; I heard and 
believed that he was in the office of an insurance company; I do not know any thing 
of M e Culler; I never saw him to my knowledge. 

Do you recollect having at any time, and when, sent the six panels for the year 
1822, to any person ? — On the evening of the first of January 1 823, I sent the six 
$»anels to the house of the attorney general for Ireland. 

Was that the evening of the first day that the grand jury sat? — It was; the bills of 
indictment were preferred on Wednesday the first of January, at the hour of about 
two o’clock in the day; the grand jury remained together until towards five in the 
afternoon ; the bills were not then disposed of ; they were sent up the following 
day, and upon the evening of the first of January I sent the panels, in consequence 
©f a message I received. 

Were you sent by the court to the grand jury, in the evening of that first day?— 

I was. 

Will you mention how ? — In consequence of the length of time that the bills were 
before the grand jury, the judges ordered me to go up to the grand jury, and ask 
them whether they were likely to dispose of the bills that were before them ; and 
I .accordingly went up. 

Is -it usual for the court to do so? — It is not. 

Have you ever known it done on any other occasion, and on what occasions did it 
so happen? — I cannot recollect that l do know of it; in general, the grand jury 
send down the bills pretty speedily after they are preferred ; but it may have 
occurred ; I cannot possibly charge my memory with it. 

Had the court any business before them, to occupy them when they sent you 
up ? — No; the indictments alluded to were the first, and I think the only ones pre- 
ferred ; and of course the court had nothing to do till they returned. 

Have you any means of knowing the number of witnesses they examined ?— 

3°^' C I suppose 
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I suppose a great number ; they were sent down to the grand jury ; how many they 
examined I cannot state, 

IIpw many were sworn? — I cannot charge my memory with it. 

There were a great number sworn ? — There were. 

If the grand jury were to examine all those, would it strike you as any thing 
unusual the tirpe they occupied? — It occurs to me tiiey might have examined 
them all ; but so much depends upon what each witness might have to say, I 
.cannot say. 

W hat do you suppose to have been the reason that- the court sent you up to the 
grand jury r I should suppose it arose from a feeling in the court, that the grand 
jury had had time to dispose of the bills. 

W hat was the length of time that they were occupied, from the time that the 
bills went up till you went up by desire of the court?— Three hours. 

W^ere not there seven and twenty witnesses? — No, there were not so man) 7 sworn 
the first day. 

How many were sworn the first day ? — I declare I cannot say exactly, I think 
not more than twelve. 

On the second day the remainder were sworn ? — A great number w-ere sworn the 
second day. 

What answer did you get from the grand jnry when you went? — That they had 
not disposed of them. 

Did you report that to the court?~Oh certainly. 

Did the court make any observation? — I declare I am not aware of any. 

W ho were the judges? — The judges were Judge Moore and Judge Burton. 

At what hour was it that you made your report? — I returned immediately almost, 
■the grand jury gave me an immediate answer. 

What hour was it it? — I think about five o’clock. 

The court then adjourned ? — The court then adjourned ; I had not an idea of 
being asked a word about it. 

You have stated that a person of the name of M c Culler was indicted ? — I have 
been so informed. 

You stated your belief that he was a clerk of Mr. Moore, one of the grand 
jury ? — I hope I have not. 

W[as M c Culler ever arrested or called upon to give bail, or was he in any way 
implicated in the transactions, until the bill was sent before the grand jury? — 
I cannot say what might have been known ; I knew nothing of it myself until the 
bills were put into my hands, at the time the grand jury were sworn; nor do I think 
I had time to read the bills till after I handed them to the grand jurv. 

You. knew nothing about it?— I knew nothing about M c Culler being charged, 
until the bill came down to me that evening, andT had to act officially upon it, and 
to enter the names. 

. Did you know who were the persons indicted before the bill went up?— The 
persons in custody I knew the names of, and also the persons on bail, for I had 
their recognizances. 

Was M* Culler either on bail or in custody ? — He was not. 

Have you the names of those who were on bail and in custody ?— I can state 
them from memory. 

Was he one of those in custody, or one of those that gave bail ? — My recollection 
is, that there were three in custody, and three on bail, of whom M c Culler was 
not one. 

Had M c Culler any means of knowing that he was accused ? — I do not know ; 
he had none from mc. 

Were you in your present office in the year i8t 1 ?— I was. 

Did you know of a bill or bills having been preferred before the grand jury, by 
Sir Edward Littlehales, on a charge of bribery ? — There were bills preferred at 
his suit. 

Do you know what became of those bills; were they found true, or were they 
ignored ?— They were ignored. 

How many ? — Two. 

That' was in 1811 ?- — It was, I think, at the October commission in that year. 

Do you know, of your own knowledge, of any further proceedings that were 
had upon these charges?— I have seen an attested copy of an ex officio information, 
filed by the then King’s attorney -general. 

.Upon 
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Upon the same charges? — Upon the very same charges. 

By Mr. Saurin ? — Yes. 

After those bills were ignored? — Immediately after ; the following term. 

Were any proceedings had upon that information?— It appears that there was 
judgment against the defendant for want of a plea. 

judgment went against him on the ex officio information, after the bill had been 
ignored ? — Yes. 

~ In the courts of Dublin are there not two kinds of grand juries ; term grand juries, 
and commission grand juries? — There are; and in Dublin a third, namely, the 
sessions. 

But in no other part of Ireland are there three?— None that I know of. 

The term, the commission, and the sessions, are peculiar to Dublin ?— Just so. 

In other counties of Ireland, there are the term and the commission ?— There 
are the assizes and the quarter sessions. 

Will you state what the sort of bills are that are preferred before the commission 
grand juries? — All felonies, all crimes in short within the city of Dublin that are 
preferred to any grand jury, except what are tried at the quarter sessions ; in short, 
they appear to me to do the criminal assizes part. 

Felonies and misdemeanors?— Yes ; all the money transactions are taken 
from them. 

But the commission grand juries deal with the charges of felony and mis- 
demeanor ? — \ es. 

- What do the session grand jury deal with ?— They dispose of minor offences. 

Minor criminal charges? — Yes, precisely ; namely, assaults and petty larcenies, 
and other misdemeanors i.n. short. 

But matters of a criminal description? — Yes', matters of a criminal description ; 
they also, I understand, present some money to their officers, and for certain local 
purposes; that is the session grand jury. 

So that the sessions grand jury not only deals with petty offences of a criminal 
nature, but also with presentments respecting money to their officers ? — So I have 
understood. 

What do the term grand juries deal with?— The term grand jury present all 
money, with reference to Dublin, that is usually presented at the assizes. 

Will you explain what you mean by the grand jury presenting money; what they 
do?— They present money to be raised off the city of Dublin for all public purposes. 

To be raised on whom? — On the citizens. 

In what way is it raised upon them? — Under those presentments. 

Are they assessed according to their property ?— The assessment takes place, 
I believe, with reference to ministers money, as it is called. 

For what purposes is the money raised, which the term grand juries present ? — 
A variety of purposes. 

Will you name one or two?— For the gaols; all public works. 

Roads? — Yes. 

And bridges?— All within the city of Dublin ; in short, H is a grand jury cess, as 
it is called. 

Lighting and paving? — No. 

Salaries to officers ? — 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.'] 

[The witness was again called in.] 

You say the term grand juries present money, that is to say, order money to be 
levied for bridges, roads, and other public works; do they order money to be. levied 
for any other expenses ?— 1 The gaols, penitentiaries, all those public buildings; in 
short, all monies presented off the city of Dublin, that is not presented by the 
sessions grand jury, is presented by them ; all public expenses. 

Do the term grand jury and the sessions grand jury, taken together, levy money 
for the payment of the salaries of different officers?— They do. 

What sort of officers?— Clerks of the crown. 

Any other officers ?— Clerks of the peace ; they are called the town clerks m the 
city of Dublin ; for them a very considerable levy takes place, for a great deal of 
business is done in the sheriff’s court ; all gaolers and keepers of prisons, sheriffs 
fees ; all demands of that sort. 

: Any other officers ?— There are other minor officers belonging to the court, the 
officers of the court of King's Bench, and the officers of the commission court. 




3 ^ 8 . 



All 
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All those they levy the money for ? — They do. 

Are those, or any of those, officers appointed by the corporation of Dublin ?— 
me town clerk >s of -their appointment, I apprehend. 

The gaoler ? — Yes,, and the gaoler. 

Any of the others ? — The sub-sheriff. 

Do any other officers, that you recollect, appointed Ty the corporation, receive 
salaries levied by the grand jury?— I am not an office!- of the term grand jury 
fheretoie my knowledge upon that score is not so extensive as it otherwise would 
be ; I cannot charge my memory at present -with any other officers ; their present- 
ments are very considerable. 

Do you recollect any other purposes for which monies are levied by the term 
grand jury, besides those you have mentioned ?— I cannot charge my memory at 
present, with any others. , 



1 he expenses of the prison, and clothing and providing for the convicts? Of 

course, I mentioned the gaol and the penitentiaries. 

Who gives the contracts for the clothing of those?— The grand jury appoint 
I apprehend, the expense of bread and milk, and all those matters for the gaol’ 
is very considerable. b ’ 

Who give the contracts for those ?— I apprehend the grand jury. 

..By open bidding ? — I do not know. 

You do not understand that word ?— I understand it perfectly. 

Open bidding is when an advertisement is made, and any person tenders and 
that person is accepted who offers on the cheapest terms?— I have alreadymen- 
tioned, I am not their officer. . 



It is not (lone by open bidding, you say r— No, I did not say so; 1 said I was 
not acquainted with the form. 

Vou do not know whether it is done by open bidding or by close contract-— 
I do not. 

Who are the present sheriffs?— The sheriffs elect, I understand, are Mr Arthur 
Perrin and Mr. Samuel Lanipray. 

Mr. Sheriff Thorp and Mr. Sheriff Cooper are in office at present ? — Yes. 

When were the sheriffs elect appointed to succeed the others ?— Their appoint- 
ment has been recent, within this month; they come into office in September 

Do you happen to know whether they were on the grand jury which ignored the 
hills against Handwich and Graham? — They were; both of them. ° 

Do you know anything respecting the details for the expenses that are submitted 
to the consideration of the grand juries in the city cf Dublin?— I am not acquainted 
with the entire detail ; I have looked over the presentments, as they have been 
printed ; they are priuted after the term. J 

Respecting contracts, have you never heard that there is a public competition 

fur supplying the prisons with bread and meat, and clothoe, and so our I declare 

I do not know ; it may be -so, hut I am not aware of it. 

Are you aware, that any person contributing to the payment of the arond jury 
fevies, is. able by law to traverse any presentment of a public kind that be thinks 
unfair and unjust ? — I apprehend that all presentments are traversable. 

Do not you conceive, from your knowledge of the citizens of Dublin, that if any 
unfair presentment was passed by the grand jury of the city of Dublin, that would 
be instantly traversed ?— 1 should rather hope it would. 

If any improper practices are said to .exist in the levying of money upon the 
citizens of Dublin, do not you think that the citizens are more to blame than the 
grand jury, if such.practices exist, for not traversing the presentments?— Very likelv • 
Lrnay be erroneous, but I would not come to that conclusion. J >r 



[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[The witness was again called in.] 

Has not any person in the city of Dublin, or, according to your experience in. 
any county of Ireland, who pays the grand jury cess, a right to traverse if he 
tiiipks any presentment unjust and unfair? — I always understood so. 

As clerk of the crown, you can, .perhaps, give a more decisive answer than that 
you always understood so?— In the counties on the Home circuit, I know the fact • 
with respect to the city of Dublin, I believe it to be so. 

At whose expense would the person traverse the presentment; at his own 
expense, or the charge of the county ?— At his own expense. 



You 
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You liave referred to the ex-officio information which was tried in the year 1811; 
when was your recollection first called to the filing of that ex-officio information? — 
This day. 

Has it not been called to your recollection before this day ?— No, it has not. 

You hare referred to documents this day, winch prove a perfect accuracy of know- 
ledge of the period, and the particulars, and the result of that ex-officio information, 
so filed in 1811 ? — I have. 

Will you explain to the iTouse, how you happened to .be in possession of those 
peculiar documents, that have enabled you to refer to . that particular transaction to 
which your attention was only directed this day?— -With respect to the indictments, 
I w as informed bv letter from the clerk of the crow n, under whom I hold a deputa- 
tion, that 1 he was applied to, for copies of indictments; they were in the commission 
court, of which I am an officer ; they came over; he informed me that they were 
transmitted to London, and that he liad examined them, that they w ere correct, and 
he called upon me to countersign them ; I examined them, I compared them with 
an attested copy of the ex officio information, of which attestation I know the officer 
and the signature, and upon that comparison I ascertain the fact. 

You have not stated from what date those indictments were sent from Ireland to 
you? — I have the letter in my pocket; it is dated “Tuesday evening, -29th April.” 

You say there w as a roll of indictments sent from your office, from what period ? — - 
I was misunderstood ; accredited copies of the indictments marked by the clerk of 
the crown as being correct, and calling upon me to countersign them ; this letter 
informed me of their arrival. 

Of what period w'ere those indictments? — Of October 1811; the caption to the 
indictments states the period, and the information appears to be filed in Michaelmas 
term p8ti. 

Did the present crown solicitor in Ireland act in that capacity in October 1811, 
to your knowledge? — The crown solicitors at that time were the Messrs. Kemmis,. 
Thomas and William Ketnmis, of winch the elder of that firm is dead. 

Mr. William Kemmis is the present crown solicitor ?— He is. 

Did he act as such, in conjunction with his father, -in October lSu? — I appre- 
hend lie did; he was . young,, however, and probably the greater part of the 
business was transacted by- his father; I am not exactly aware of the course of 
his office. 

Have you an equal knowledge with him of those records in the office ? — I have 
no knowledge of the ex-officio information that did not remain in my care ; I have 
knowledge of the indictments in my court; but of the ex-officio information I have 
none. 

You have stated, that you have recently seen an attested copy of an ex-officio 
information, in the case of Sir Edward Littlehales; where did you see that copy r> — • 
I saw that copy this morning, in the office or study of Mr. Blake. 

Who is Mr.’ Blake ?~r-A gentleman at the bar, T believe ; I do not know much 
df him. • 

Was that sent to you, or was jt sent to Mr. Blake to be given to you?— -I appre- 
hend it was sent to Mr. Blake ; I take for granted so ; it was shown to me there. 

Was it sent to Mr. Blake, or was it sent to the attorney general? — I declare I do 
not know ; I did not see the envelope. The attested copy of the information was 
exhibited to me ; I compared it with the indictment, and found the offence to he 
the same accurately; the same transaction; and I saw that the information was 
attested by Mi - . 'Bourne, whom I know to he the clerk of the crown in tlie court of 
King’s bench, and with whose hand-writing I am perfectly familiar.- 

Were not the attested copies of the indictments, and the information produced 
bv the attorney general for Ireland, at Mr. Blake’s ? — 1 think they were. 

What do you mean by their being produced by the attorney general to you ; did 
the attorney general give them lo you, or did Mr. Blake give them to you r — It was 
in the office or the study of Mr. Blake. 

Was the attorney general present ? — I think it was the attorney general presented 
them to me. 

Have you been in communication with the attorney general since you have been 
over, upon this subject? — I have been here but a short time, and he has had recourse 
to me, and has asked me questions. 

You hold a public situation under the crown ? — I cannot say that it is. 

You are clerk of the crow n ?-— I am only deputy. 

308. D * B y 




M. f. 
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By what tenure do you hold that situation ?-I may be .removed to-morrow 
I have no certain y of the tenure under which I hold ; the gentleman who hXv ’ 
patem has it for his own life, and his son's ; but, I believe, iC^re mted“ 

lhe Se “ ll ™ an "’ h0 has the P atent > ™ dOT "horn I hold the 
You are removeable at his pleasure ? — I apprehend so. 

■e nlnenceltX Ksfben faCt?_I haV1! * Stated * of great 

You are convinced that is the case?— That is my conviction 

attest 0 H StBte ’ th f V°“/ hil,k - it T the att0 ™y general' who gave you the 
attested copies of the informations that were filed in iS.u ■ are 

certain that it was the attorney general of Ireland who gave you the copv“lfam 

ffdttS” WSS PreSent “ “ “ e ; 1 MS aSkH ‘ " 1,ere ’ at firs h I nien- 

You were ashed, “ Who gave it you?” and you said, “You thought it was the 
guh™urfuwas! J ° U n0t qUite CCrtai<1 ' hat “ the a,to ™ a y geW?-I am 
You know His Majesty’s attorney general well?— Yes, perfectly well 
You say, you conceive yourself to be retnoveable at pleasure by' the uersn,, 
snider whom you hold; have you any knowledge, whether he is removeable ™ 
not ?-I have already mentioned, that he holds his patent for his own life and ll 
Yon's? , d r 1rt’ 6XCePt by 1 ^eve he is not remov eahim 

Stated ’ , y°“ were shown « officio information by the attorney 

.cneral, was that for the purpose of comparing it with the indictment It wu/- 
and I now recollect distinctly, that I did compare it with the attorney general 
B as that indictment in your possession ? — I was informed of its irrival ' but it 
came under cover I believe from the Post Office or the Castle to come few it did 
not come to me, but I was informed of its arrival by the letter in my pocket ’ 

thaT::Z.e.X SOntOWl, ° Se CUSt ° dy it «*** have come ?- y iTo k „ e ‘uhi„k 

Was it directed to you ?— No. 

”.1“ directed ’ The letter was probably directed to the attorney 

general ; but in the same packet I received my letter. 

The indictment did come into your possession at last 5— It did 

iudfotaent ft„ttl5 e t S i° le purp0se °, f c “ m P arin ? 'he ex officio information will, that 
ThTZe attorney general showed ittoyou?-And of attesting it, which 

You know the hand-writing of the person who has attested it?-PerfectIv 
Jt WaS I f e SO ' e PW °f jour knowing tliat it was the hand- S that 
the indictment, that it was shown to yoS b/l'fe 

o *Xmei„ h m e yS. in 5 '° Ur P°~?-They have been; I brought them 

Have jmu had any other communication with the attorney general extent on 
the subject of this inquiry ?-— Not the least. J a 5 except on 

Is it, or not, within your knowledge, that in consequence of a m-eat interest taken 
m those trials in the city of Dublin, almostthe whole of the panefef fife s^Mn an 
unsworn, did attend?—Iam not able to answer the question; I called thenanelonlv 
ie°™lUt. a ,CertUnplaCe: a “ d Whether “ ore or no,, I 

me, wo. It ow, for example ; in a panel amounting to a hundred and seven' 

Itotthe^^.^ -re bn^comS^S 

list'' a V t , U |“ al those who were corporators of Dublin, stood at the head of the 
Btr-I believe that ,s a matter into which I am to make an inquiry I have hot 
taken any account of the order in which corporators attend. ’ 1 ’ ‘ 

[The witness was directed to withdraw. 

,£The Chairman was directed ta report Progress, and ask leave to sit again.] 
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Mr. BENJAMIN RIKY called in; 
And further Examined. 



HAVE you any returns to present to the Committee?— I have. 

[The witness delivered in a Paper ; which was read , as follows ;] 

“ A TABLE of the several Panels of Grand Jurors returned by the Sheriffs 
“ of the City of Dublin, &c.” — See the Table at the end of this dap's 
Minutes, marked (A.) — p. 53. 




IN your testimony on the former evening, you stated, that the grand jury took the 
best part of two days to consider of the bills of indictment? — They took from two 
o-’clock until five on Wednesday, and a considerable part of Thursday, from an 
early hour, I think about ten, until towards two. 

Do you know what became of bills of indictment between the two days ? — They 
were delivered to me. 

Were they returned to the grand jury on the second day, in the same state that 
they were in the first day? — They were not exactly. 

Will you state what difference was made in them ? — There had been an error in 
the indictment, which I, in the course of my business in the evening discovered, 
and I pointed it out to the counsel for the crown in the morning, and that error was 
corrected. 

The bill of indictment was altered ? — It was. 

Who altered it? — The crown solicitor. 

Do you conceive that any person has a right to alter a record of the court ; have 
you ever known an instance of a bill of indictment being altered while under the 
consideration of the grand jury ? — I have. 

State the instance ? — Frequently at the suggestion of the grand jury themselves. 

With or without the leave of the court? — Without the leave of the court. 

Did you ever know' it at the suggestion of a prosecutor?— In some degree it is 
at the suggestion of the prosecutor, for he is under examination in the grand jury 
room, and if it appear that a matter of fact is erroneously stated in the indictment, 
308. E it 
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Mr. it is returned to the officer to correct it : the clerk of the crown, if it is a govern- 
Benjamin Riky. ment prosecution. 

v 1 Was this alteration by the desire or with the cognizance of the grand jury? 

Second Day. The alteration took place at my own suggestion. 

(May 5.) Was it at the desire or the suggestion of the grand jury, that the alteration was 
made ? — It was not. 

At whose suggestion or desire w-as it made ? — I believe at mine. 

You mentioned that it was by the counsel of the crown? — I discovered the error 
in the course of the evening, when I came to enter the indictments, that is, to form 
an abstract for the judges, and the next morning I suggested that the indictment 
contained that error, to, I think, the solicitor general. 

What was the error ? — The error was merely this : the offence took place on 
the 14th of December, as well as my memory serves me ; the indictment stated that 
it was in the fourth year of the Kings reign; I knew that it was in the third; and 
I suggested the alteration from the fourth to the third. 

Did you hold yourself authorized to make that alteration without the leave of 
the court? — I did not make it. 

Who did make it ? — I have already stated that I made the suggestion to the 
solicitor general ; Mr. Townsend was also in court; he was disposed to think the 
indictment was right;— however, on examination, the indictment was found to be 
wrong, and it was amended by the crown solicitor. 

With his own hand ? — He took the indictment into the chamber; I suppose he 
did not wish to be seen doing any act with respect to it in the court ; he took it 
into the chamber, and it was there done. 

Why do you think he did not wish to be seen doing any act with respect to it in 
open court? — The court was very crowded. 

Why should he not wish to be seen doing any act with respect to it in open 
court ? — I declare I do not know ; it was an awkward place to engross or do any 
thing to an indictment there. 

Why should he be ashamed ? — I do not know that he was ashamed. 

Why should he wish not to do it in open court?— I declare I do not know ; 
I state the fact; he withdrew to the chamber, which was just in the rear of the court ; 
it occurred in twelve or fourteen places, the fourth year of the King’s reign. 

If that bill of indictment had been found by the jury in the state in which it was 
originally presented, could the persons, if found guilty, ever have been brought up 
for judgment ? — I think it ought to have been quashed ; but I am pronouncing an 
opinion, which perhaps, I ought not. 

It was the crown solicitor that made the alteration in it?— Yes, from the fourth 
to the third ; I believe so ; it was to him I gave it, and he withdrew with it. 

Were there any other alterations made but that in it?— None that I know of. 

The alteration was a mere matter of form, and not of substance ? — Exactly so ; 
the bill of indictment was not acted upon by the grand jury at that time. 

There was no indorsement upon the indictment by the grand jury before the 
alteration was made? — None. 

That indictment might have been withdrawn, and another more accurately 
drawn presented ? — Exactly so. 

The alteration was not made before the indictment went up before the grand 
jury?— -The indictment w’ent up on the Wednesday; a number of witnesses were 
examined ; and it was returned in the evening. 

Returned found ? — No, nothing was done upon it. 

It was before the indictment was found that the alteration w-as made ? — Yes, 
certainly ; I could not have suffered an alteration to be made in the indictment after 
the grand jury had acted upon it. 

Is it not your duty to make out the book for the judges from the calendar you 
get from the gaoler ?— From the indictments. 

How many persons were in this indictment, of which you have been now giving 
evidence?— I believe there were ten. & 

Was there any interlineation of a name after that indictment had gone up to the 
grand jury ?— None that I know of. 

Was there any interlineation at all in it? — I believe there are interlineations in 
the indictment. 

Of names ? — Of names. 

That indictment charged certain persons with a riot and a conspiracy ?— It did ; 
there were two bills. 

How 
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How did those persons appear to you, from the gaoler’s calendar, committed, 
under what charge ? — As well as my memory serves me, their cases were distin- 
guished upon the calendar. 

Will you be kind enough to distinguish to the House, what was the highest crime 
that any of those men were charged with on that calendar? — It must however be 
understood I am speaking from my memory, of the charge of conspiracy to murder, 
as affecting some of them. 

How many were committed under a charge of conspiracy to murder ? — I believe 
there were three. 

Do you remember their names? — James Forbes was one; one of the Hand- 
wichs, but which I cannot recollect, I think it was the second ; and I believe one 
of the Grahams was the third. There were two of each name, two Handwichs 
and two Grahams. 

Perhaps you can refresh your memory, and state the person they were charged 
with a conspiracy to murder? — Perfectly. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 
They had lain in gaol under this charge a considerable time ? — For some days. 
Without bail? — Three of them appeared in custody on the gaoler’s calendar 
returned to me. 

You probably recollect the time that those persons were committed ; did it not 
make a very serious and very awful sensation in all Dublin ? 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.'] 

[The witness was again called in.] 

Do you recollect an address from the lord mayor and a body of the respectable 
corporation of Dublin, upon this unfortunate affair, an address of congratulation to 
the Lord Lieutenant on his escape ? — I do. 

Have you any recollection of die gentlemen who signed the requisition, or any of 
them, for calling that meeting? — It was signed by a great number, and amongst 
the rest by myself. 

Do you recollect being asked, the other day, about a Mr. Moore, who was one 
of the grand jury ? — I do. 

Was not he one of those who signed that requisition, and one of the first ? — 

I declare I do not know ; there were a great number, and I signed my name, and 
the names of two others who directed me to do so ; I did not see his name, but 
I think it is very likely that he did. 

Do you know whether any of the grand jury, and if so, how many, signed that 
requisition ? — I cannot charge my memory with that. 

Do you know Mr. Chambers, a solicitor of Dublin? — I do. 

He was the solicitor for Mr. Forbes, one of the persons indicted ? — He was. 

Is that the gentleman who now sits at the side of the Sheriff, as his confidential 
adviser ? — That is the gentleman ; a very respectable gentleman. 

You stated, the other day, that the panel returned for the trial of the rioters, con- 
sisted of fifty; all the former panels, in the prior years, having been, at the least, 
sixty ; in point of fact, do you know why the panel in question consisted of fifty 
■ only ? — I do not know the cause. 

Do you know whether, being elected as common councilman is not considered as 
an exemption from serving on the commission grand juries ? — I do not know that it 
operates as an exemption. 

Is it considered as a favour for a common councilman to be put upon a com- 
mission grand jury ? — I had rather understood it to be a favour to be off of it. 

Do you know, whether the usual practice is for the sheriff to return an open 
panel, or a signed one, for the grand jury? — A signed panel. 

Do you mean, that the panel is signed in the first instance, or that it is first 
returned, without signature, and afterwards signed in court ? — Signed in the first 
instance. 

Were you present at the time that this grand jury was returned ? — The sheriff 
handed me the panel. 

Were you in court at the time, and did he hand it to the proper officer ? — The 
sheriff handed it to me, as the proper officer. 

Do you recollect any observation made by the court considering the number of 
traversers, as to the propriety or impropriety of returning so small a panel ? — I do 
not recollect. 

308. According 
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r the sheriff, can 



According to the practice in Dublin, after a panel is signed bv the 
any be added to it ?— Does the question allude to a grand jury panel ? 

Tbe q , °" refe J rS *? “ B rai ?d jf-y Panel ?— If there is not a sufficient number on 
l ^r*?- ane 3S returne d> the sheriff frequently adds to it. 

With reference to the common jury panel, the jury to tly, is that returned as 
a signed panel?— It most usually is. 1 s ™ returned a s 

a l^ e difficulty. gnCd ' Ca " any pers0n be added t0 il re S ularl y?— That is almost 

namefromA 0 " 7^ * “ sua ' ? — 1 have >m<™n the sheriff directed to take his 
name flora the panel in order that he might have an opportunity of enlarging it 
Were you by at the time the petit jury were called before the court ?_I was' in 

information!^ Kl " SS Wbe " 1116 j “ ry Were called over t0 “7 tha aa officio 

Do you recollect any observation being made by the court at that time as to the 

“r re r ned V 1 c r ot distinc ‘ iy bri "g ii to “y 

Any thing said as to the number of traversers ?— At some period or other I re 
tTmy recorc&,u atIOn 8 fr ° m ‘ he C ° Ult ’ bUt W ‘ len ’ disti W 1 cannot b ™g 
jurms' a r l ctumed. liat observation ? - 11 was " ith »*rence to the small number of 
of Uniter!" 8 ‘ hat ‘‘“ J "" t0 ° Small? - Yas - with reference to the smallness 

it mldeu S iin U me!' ith ' be Sma '' ne3S ° f “' e number? - That was the impression that 
Was not that at a subsequent commission ?— It was not at a commission at all 

atSeZroflt StZmlffom ^ jUry «“ impa " dW ^ was 

examined T— No “ ^ ^ the grand j ury " with refera "ce to which you have beer. 

court of 'if ' 3 thc P res,din g sheriff “ that commission r— It was a trial at bar, in the 
court of King s Bench ; the same sheriff who returned the grand jury. 

If the panel had been double the number that it was, would it have made any 

Of coZ th he r r ,Tn wh u W f e SW T on the s rand i» r y at the commission ?_ 
j l “Yf th ° ? at followed afterwards, would not have been called when the first 
six-and-tvventy of the grand jury appeared. 

It would have made no difference ? — No. 

„„c»°/ 0U kno *. h °w man y, of ffie January grand panel are to be found upon the 
fftfok sixteen “ ° Ctober? - To tha bes t of my judgment I have ascertamed U • 

Sixteen are to be found upon the January grand panel that were on the October 
of aH r.'* 8 - * hlak 80 ’ but 1 be S t° mention that the sheriff is in possession 
and If T P S ’ a r ndhe , ha l the same oppottouity of examining tliem that I have, 
and if l am in error I should be very glad that he should set me rfoht 
I ou have both panels with you, have you not?— I have 
And you believe that to be the number ?— I do 

„ '!? y0 “ T™ . in * he c ? urt of K mgs Bench when the jury were im- 

paneiled to try the ex officra information ?-When the jury were called oVer ; I was 
brought there as a witness. ’ 

Did His Majesty’s attorney general challenge a great number upon that panel?- 

There were a number set by on the part of the crown P 

Do you know how many ? — I do not. 

A very unusual number; have you ever seen more put by than on that occasion, 
d d nZ7 er hea, :. that “ De -? Ild - t wcnty were put by?_I never heard the number, 
a „„ j ‘ y r™ tbat mne - and - twe “ty were the number?— I believe there were 
a good many, but I cannot speak to the number. 

Do you know who was the foreman of that jury?-I do not recollect 
Can you ascertain by referring to the jury ; have you it with you ?-I have it not 
Would you know the name if you heard it ?— I think I might 
Do you think Mr Francis Mills was the foreman ?-I believe he was. 
not know r l ranCIS MlUs up0n 11,6 commission grand jury panel in January ?— I do 

You can ascertain that fact by referring to the panel ?— I can. 

Dave you the panel with you ? — I have. 

Will 
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ti0 ^7ot St'tSS ’.trLy were called before his name was calied r-I do 
not /am not the officer of the King’s Bench ; I did not act on the occasion of that 

there; but you do not recoiiect that cir- 

otheTperson upon the jury, that tried that ex-officio information, to 
be found upon the grand panel in January l8a3?-I do not know _ 

uhKet^ 

that answer is understood that I do not know Ins person, I b?g ‘o ?ettl it "J* . 
but if it is understood, that I have no intercourse with him *■ » fnend or 
panion, my answer is right; there is scarcely a citizen in Dublin 

k To not vou know him tolerably intimately ?— By no means. , 

Did no/you meet him, and shake hands with him, before you appearedat 
bar of this Ce on Friday evening; and ask him, what sort ot a passage he had. 

Mooreon Friday before you came here, 

and asked him how he did?— I do not recollect the circumstance. 

IKw/you met him at anv time since?-I think I met Mr. Moore very shortly 




been asked whether I knew him. ... -c nil as k e d me 

*' *«■ " ith him? - 1 , know M n r - t Moore StSfir of 

? t£t T ? am 

f gentleman tgjM "** *> 

he offered me I certainly should. . d ex . 0 ffi c i 0 

Do you recollect the numbers on the panel of petit jurors t 

?xssa£ ss shsmsk 

the crown on the petit jury ?— 1 do not lecouect au i 
I cannot bring to my recollection any such circumsMce- 

appeared so. You 

308. * 
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tlle commission grand’ jurf^p™ to "tire C ' Ua ™ ” P ° n “ ,e pai,el for 
appears upon that panel?— H-gg on the panel. * Commltl6e what number ho 

that panel ^S'FrfsS 1 ^" thepanel” 6 ° f ^ What ™ his "™her upon 

«k«tyou 

i f .y , met a P e, ' son in London whom you knew in li 1 1 i d be n0 unusuaI Mug 

With lum, and wish him joy in England 3 ?— It would non f ° r y0U t0 shake ha “ d » 

ceivS 1 —not; I re- 
Do you recollect tile number specified in “ would be 88116(1 of me. 
number specified in the precept ■ I a S k vournard P 1 ' 666 !’ 1 '—There never is any 
twenty-four. 1 P ‘’ Jsl1 yom P ard(m . the precept, I think, mentions 

4«and^tr^,^IZy 6 jar0realW “ y8 ““ » «* order in which they 

who were or were no, sworn?-Tb e torn persons uir'T?' " umber of those 
on the grand jury ; t i ley „, ere , p ’ Mllls and Fry, were not sworn 
Within these few years has it n Ju P , 

juries?-l have known it Jtccur frequent?? latte ly° ““ E °' mn Catbolics °" 8™d 
Jn the connt.es ,n which yon serve as clerk of & crowned in other counties 

” d - agree, many 

panel promiscuously with others ?_I have and sworn ^ ^ ^ Up °" tbe S™d 

- ha - - -i. 

on that panel ; I believe there is not q “ Blth tbe persuasion of every man 
Were you present when the result'of tile trial of th„ ...... 

announced m the court, by the withdrawal of a iuL* t*' 0 ®™ information was 
that instant. 1 a J ulor - — I was not in the court at 

sSLt 

what ■ Ttmm °' RcUl!) ’ calIed in - “ d Examined. 

'(f- . 1 ls y° ur name ?— Terence O'Reilly 

_/ What its your situation ?— An attorney. 

since™ 1 ;? TmeX “ 1 IT « ■"** 

pr wf tlme is not in ffl y recollection d b P robabl y ™ar the time, the 

January last?— -I was. “ at the co “™ston jury was sworn in. 

Werfy^ 

the bills were before the jury?— Alternate! v^n thp °* the cou . rt at that time, when 

•'frsircis's 

Where you in tha, office a? dfaul P_7 ^ Dublin 8 

JV ere any other persons there within your recollection ? Th P 

Can you name them, or any of them >— TW There were. 

and return, „g ; it was an ollic'e of public intercouw and Var,ety , of pe [ sons 8°i"S in 
occasionally go m and reh.P- o, ,i ! miercouise, and a great number of persons 

ttiere were^man; persons °the a ;n la ;atio|, CU ^|| r u j a ^ a *'? ^ do not recoliect^hat 
a gentleman of the name of Ward a Ptofasion.T™ ?' W “ S d ! rected cbicil y to 
1 know nothing about the relationship, but 4Twisfert“ly k fedsUp Seen. 

him 
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him and Sheriff Thorp, and in consequence of that. I conceive that he directed his 
conversation solely to him- I was perfectly unacquainted with Sheriff Thorn con 
sequently he could not direct his conversation to me, P ’ ' 

llh of/i‘Z] S W ‘ * diriX ‘ e ‘ l ,0CmJ!m hi ‘ m™* Sicily to the questions asked 
Was Sheriff Thorp in that office?— He was. 

How near to the time of the news arriving of the bills beinv a r 

hour to three quarters of an hour previous. g g ed ?_Flom an 

Vou mentioned the word conversation, did you at any time hear Mr Sheriff 
Thoi P make any observation to that Mr. Ward or to aim other „ • 5 e “ 

hearing, at the time you have how alluded to?— He came 7 into th> X T 1 °"' 
was and said “ There will be no bills found; have „o,“age d i well^nd 
my business being done I have no further here ” s Kcl1 ’ and 

Did he say any thing further?— I do not recollect that he did 
How was he dressed at that time ?-He had his appointments of Sheriff his cocked 
hat and sword ; those are the appendages; he took those off- the hat lam no, 
quite positive about; he put on his surtout, and was helped on with it by Mr Ward 
and immediately went away, as it to communicate the iews elsewhere 7 * 

, P ow , s °“ n after he f !“ d used til0se expressions, did be go?— Immediately after lie 
had used those expressions, he made the change of dressed went out 7 
Did you hear him say any thing else? — No. 

That was not addressed to you, you sav ? No T rlo 

to me, for the reason I have mentioned 7 ' ’ C °" raVe “ Was addressed 

Do you know any other person who was present at the time, besides Mr Ward > 

I here was Mr. Macnamara also present. d * - 

Who is Mr. Macnamara?— He is an attorney 

Did you mean to say that he had nothing further to do there ?— Yes at th.t „i. 

W.I1 you state at what hour of the day°,his took place S think to he be TS 
my recollection, it was between two and three o’clock in the day ° f 

How many persons were there in the room, besides those you’ have mentioned? 

I have mentioned every person that I recollect. 1 mentioned?— 

That is that you knew; but were there more persons in the room? T „„ u 
frc™™t\ f ° r 11 “ ““ ° ffi H e ° f PUbl ’ C business i as 1 have mentioned; and persons 
nT ZSS? m relUm ‘ nS ’ S ° 1 "“*» an yi excepT ’S 

ment! ° ned f0Ur; Thorp, myself, 

but D a°s to°the identity ot^thenq" I caLoU^ak tothaT”^ 1 dare “ y ther<! Were ’ 
Were there any clerks in the room?— Not to identify anv of th.,„ t 
sure there were not then; I was standing behind the counter, and There Zebut 
three there, and it is the usual place where clerks were, that I was 

Who were the three that were behind the counter ?_The sheriff Mr Ward and 
myself; and Mr. Macnamara was standing at the place to go in, tost behind the 

Kd M Sh, Tt! perS ° na . that at , tracted attention, fad that I knew. 

Did Mr. She. iff Thorp say this in a loud tone of voice?— He did in an exultim. 

eTughL be Lard " ^ ° f '“■‘“““h bat he eertainly spoke it lou! 

Did he speak it as loud as you are speaking now ? — I rather think not 

But so that it could be heard by any person who was in the room ?— Yes 

Any person who was in the room then might have heard it ?_I rather think that 

pere^h7nT° n ^ “ ‘° ‘ he "*« ,M ™ ld ha ™ b “' d 

finnldT' Th re ’ ° r •”?’ ° ther , pel ' s0ns in the I00m besides those you have men? 
honed ’-There might, or might not; there must have been an influx, of course - 

“ a “ ^ - 

Does he know you ? — Yes. 

Did you speak to him that day?— I did. 

Had you any conversation with him about the probable finding 0 f the iurv 5 - 
I am not quite certain ; Mr. Ward will of course tell you if I did° ^ ^ 

eub}e™?-N^T“ll ether 7 ° U had a "y™--i°nwith him upon the 
3 ° 8 - Did 
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Did Mr. Ward go out of the room at the same time with Mr. Sheriff Thorp ?— , 

He did not. 1 

Did you make any observation to Mr. Ward afterwards, respecting the declara- 
tion of Mr. Sheriff Thorp?— I am' not quite sure whether I did; I do not 
recollect the precise conversation that might have occurred. 

Have you ever mentioned to any person that you had a conversation w-ith 
Mr. Ward ? — No, never. 

That you are quite sure of? — T am quite sure of that. 

When did you first mention this declaration of Mr. Sheriff Thorp after you 
heard it?— Whenever the subject came to be discussed. 

When did it come to be discussed ? — It occurred very often : it has been the 
subject of animadversion and observation for a length of time. 

When did you first mention it ? — I do not recollect having mentioned it at any, 
particular time so that I could state it exactly, until I was applied to as to giving 
evidence as to another fact, which I was not competent to do; and I stated my 
incompetency to do it. • 

Who applied to you to give evidence as to that fact? — A Mr. Costelow, an 
attorney. 

Was it a fact connected with this inquiry?— I do not know : it was certainly 
connected with this inquiry ; respecting some juror, or something of that sort. 

Can you recollect to whom you communicated this fact after you had mentioned 
it to Mr. Costelow ? — I did not mention this fact to Mr. Costelow. It was another 
fact that Mr. Costelow required of me to establish ; which I was unable to do. 

To whom did you mention this fact first?— To Mr. Plunket ; young Mr. 
Plunket. • v .. . f 

Who is young Mr. Plunket?— The attorney generals son. 

When ? — On, I think, to the best of my recollection, Monday or Tuesday last. 

Then you are to be understood, that from the time of your having heard that 
-conversation, until you saw young Mr. Plunket, you were perfectly silent upon the 
.subject?— I do not say that I was perfectly silent upon the subject; but I do not 
remember any particular occasion on which 1 mentioned it. 

Do you remember any particular person to whom you mentioned it previously 
to Monday last? — I do not, previous to the communication with the attorney 
(general's son.. . . 

Do you believe that you mentioned it to any one m the interim ? — I do believe 
I did to many. 

But you cannot distinguish one ? — I cannot. 

You do not remember them ? — I do not. 

But you are clear you had no conversation with Mr. Ward upon the subject ?— 
.Perfectly clear. 

After Mr. Thorp left the room?— After Mr. Thorp left the room. 

You did not mention it to him ? — I did not. 

What induced you to communicate with Mr. Costelow upon the subject ? — I never 
communicated willingly with Mr. Costelow ; he stopped me in the hall of the court 
where we were in the habit of meeting each other, and asked me whether I was 
aware or recollected the circumstance which occurred at the commission. 

. What circumstance was that ? — With respect to a juror that wanted or wished to 
be on that grand jury; I mean the grand jury of January 1823; and I told him 
I was quite ignorant on that subject, and could give no evidence whatever of it, that 
I was most anxious not to give any evidence upon the subject, and that I w ould 
feel greatly obliged to him not to press any thing upon me ; that I w-as circum- 
stanced in a way now that it would be vital to my interests in a variety of ways 
to come forward. 

Was that grand juror's name Poole? — It was. 

When had you this conversation with Mr. Costelow i — The same day that I had 
the communication with the attorney general s son. 

On Monday last ?— I think about that, Monday or Tuesday. 

Will you state where you were when you heard the news of the bills being 
ignored ?— Ip the Clerk of the crown's office, the same I have described. 

You" never quitted that office from the time of your seeing Sheriff Thorp, until 
you heard the news?— I never quitted the building ; .1 had occasionally been in 
court, which was just across the hall. 

Being a portion of the same building ? — \ es. ^ ^ 
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Had you never quitted the building, from the time' you heard . Sheriff Thorp say 
this, till you heard the news ? — Never. _ 

As nearly as you can, state what was the interval between your hearing Sheriff Second Da^ 

Thorp say this, and your hearing the news? — About three quarters of an hour. (May 

Do you come here by order of this House? — I came here by order of the crown 
solicitor, who told me, with young Mr. Plunket, there had been an order moved 
for; and in order to get a speedy return, I came here in order to give my evidence, 
and get back to my professional pursuits and my family. 

The order of this House never reached you? — It did not. 

Then you are a volunteer? — I am so far. 

The order of this House has never reached you ? — It has not. 

When did you leave Dublin? — On Friday morning. 

Where have you been, since your arrival in London ? — In one of the hotels. 

What hotel? — I do not recollect the name of it; I have never been here before ; 

I believe it is the Saracen, near Charing-cross. 

Where will you go, when you go home to bed? — To N® 5, Northumberland- 
street. 

Is that where you have been since you came here? — It is. 

Why did you not state that? — Because I never slept there yet. 

Where have you slept ? — I have slept at the hotel I have mentioned. 

Where is that? — Near Charing-cross. 

What hotel is it ? — I do not recollect the name precisely. 

Is it the Salopian? — That is the name of it. 

Have you been talking with any one since you came to London, with reference 
to the evidence you are to give in this House ? — I have. 

To whom? — To Mr. ; I cannot recollect the gentleman's name, he is 

a lawyer ; I should recollect it if I heard it. 

Do you know w'here he lives ? — I do not know the name of the street. 

Could you find your way to him again ? — I do not think I should. 

You would know the gentleman’s name, if you were told it? — I would. 

Or if he was showm to you? — Yes. 

Is it Mr. Blake ? — That is the gentleman. 

And you say, you were not acquainted with his name ? — I say I forgot it at the 
instant. 

Were you with him to-day? — I was. 

Who told you to go to Mr. Blake? — I called at the attorney general’s this 
morning, and told him that I had arrived ; he was not aware that I had, I believe, 
until I did come. He felt obliged, he said, for my prompt attendance, and requested 
I would call on Mr. Blake ; which I did. 

What did he mean by your prompt attendance? — Coming, probably, without the 
order of this House. 

And he begged you to go to Mr. Blake ? — He did. 

And you went accordingly? — I did. 

What conversation had you with Mr. Blake ? — As to the evidence I would give 
to night. 

Did he question you upon it? — I wrote down for him the evidence I could give. 

Did he not ask you, what you could give, as to such and such questions? — He 
did not. 

What did he do with the written evidence you wrote down ? — I do not know. 

You saw him do nothing with it? — No. 

Did he talk to you at all upon the subject of the evidence you could give? — Yes, 
he did. 

What did he say ? — He asked me the evidence I could give ; and I said, the shortest 
way will be, for me to write it down ; and he said, it would ; and I w-rote it down. 

And you had no further conversation with him ? — No. 

You have not lived in Cotton-garden since you came here? — I do not recollect 
that I have. 

Had you any particular acquaintance with young Mr. Plunket? — No. 

Or with Mr. Plunket, His Majesty’s attorney general for Ireland? — I never 
spoke to him, but on professional business. 

You are an attorney? — I am. 

Have you any acquaintance with any member of this House ?— I have the honour 
of knowing many of the members of this House ; not intimately. 

308. G Are 
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Were you acquainted with Mr. Sheriff Thqrp' s person at -/he time he 
the office?— Except as sheriff I knew nothing of him ; I knew him as s 
I never knew him until he was made sheriff. 
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Are there any you know more than others ?— I think I know Mr. Ellis more 
than others. 

Do you mean Master Ellis, the member for Dublin?— Yes. 

You have stated, that Mr. Sheriff Thorp, and Mr. Ward, and yourself, were 
behind the desk at which the clerks of the office are usually placed, at the’ time 
this conversation took place? — Yes. 

Were Mr. Ward and you there before Mr. Sheriff Thorp came ? — We were. 

Are you acquainted with the person of Mr. Sheriff Thorp ?— Only with his 
person ; I never spoke to him in my life. 

Had Mr. Sheriff Thorp been in the office some time before he said this ?. 

Immediately as he came behind the counter that divides, that part of the office 
appropriated to the clerks from the others, he said this. 

Were there any persons in the office besides Mr. WaiWand yourself, that Mr. 
Sheriff Thorp could see at that time ?— There were a great many persons goinw in 
and out ; there was Mr. Macnamara standing on the place as if there was a thin« 
on hinges, that went across to prevent the public intercourse; and Mr. Ward and 
I were inside, and Mr. Sheriff Thorp came inside the counter. 

Did Mr. Sheriff Thorp address tills conversation to Mr. Ward, as to a person 
with whom he was intimate? — Yes, I conceived it so. 

You have said you were unwilling to give any evidence, were you rightly under- 
stood?— Yes, perfectly so; for I was so circumstanced that nothing but a sense of 
duty would oblige me to do it; I come here at very great inconvenience. 

Do you mean with respect to your private affairs ?— My private concerns. 

Do you mean to say that, you expressed to Mr. Costelow your disinclination to 
attend. I did, and to MriPlunket too, and to every person who spoke to me 
upon the occasion* ' . 1 

ESyiP —ItU A f- ci :cc r>i 1 . . 

came into 
sheriff - , but 

You have said that Mr. Sheriff Thorp said, the business had been very well 
managed; was there any allusion to the jury at that time?— I conceive that he 
aHuded to the management of impanelling the jury, by the expressions that he 

You were understood to say that the words he used were, “ there will be no bills 
“ found ?” — Those were the words. 

You are confident those were the words? — Yes. 

And he said that in a loud tone? — Yes. 

Though you had no previous knowledge whatever of Sheriff Thorp ?— He did. 

In your hearing distinctly ? — Yes. 

And you had no previous knowledge of him, except in his capacity of Sheriff?— 
Yes. 

From his dress?— I knew his personas sheriff. 

It seems to have made a very strong impression upon your mind at the time ■ how 
came it that you never mentioned it to any person until you mentioned it to Mr 
Plunket, junior r I have mentioned it frequently; butthe particular persons I am 
not prepared to name. 

You have not named any person except Mr. Plunket junior, to whom you have 
mentioned it?— 1 here were a great number of persons present besides those: 
Mr. Macnamara and Mr. Ward, those can vouch for it. 

1 ou cannot name any other individual to whom you mentioned it, except to 
young Mr. Plunkett — No. * 

At what time did you mention it to young Mr. Plunket?— On Monday or 
1 uesday last. * J 1 

Were you rightly understood ; did yoo state Air. Sheriff Thorp to have used 

those words in an exulting tone, and in a voice loud, enough to be heard bv vou 5 

He did j j ■ 

Are you rightly understood in having begun to say that you probably had con- 
versed, since the occurrence of that interview, with Mr. Macnamara, the other 
gentleman present ?— That is precisely my evidence, that I had talked with Mr 
Macnamara. 

y°^J ie ^ r tlie whole of the conversation that passed between the sheriff and 
Mr. Ward r— I am not quite sure ; they seemed to be very intimate, and 1 would 
Jiot obtrude myself any thing more than that which was said so loud. 
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Are you sure there was nothing said previously to that you have repeated ?— 
Certainly not. 

You say that the sheriff left the room as if to communicate the news ; what 
news do you mean?— The news of the bills being thrown out, against the rioters. 

Did you not say that this conversation passed three quarters of an hour before 
the bills were thrown out ? — Ido. 

IIow do you reconcile it, that the sheriff should leave the office to carry the news 
of the bills being thrown out, three quarters of an hour before they had been thrown 
ou t ? — To communicate to his friends in the city, that the bills had been, or would, 
be thrown out. 

Do you know whether Mr. Sheriff Thorp had been previously in the grand jury 
room? — I do not |j£. . j* 

Your volunteering to come here was in consequence of being informed that you 
would have an order from the House to come here ? — It was. 

And your wish to return as speedily as possible ? — It was. 

Were ymi in court when the bills were returned?- — I was not ; but I was so near 
that I knew it immediately : I was in the office that just the hall divided. 

How long was that after Mr. Sheriff Thorp came into the office?— About 
three quarters of an hour. 

Will you take upon you to say it was not three o’clock when Mr. Sheriff Thorp 
came into the office ? — I do not think it was. 

Do you know whether Mr. Sheriff Thorp had been in the habit of employing 
Mr. Ward as his attorney ? — I know nothing about it. 

You were understood to state, that the conversation was about one o’clock ? — 
I said about two o’clock, or probably after. 

Are you able, from any circumstance, to fix the hour ? — The distinct minute I do 
not know ; but I think tp the best of my recollection, it was between half after two 
and two o’clock. 

You stated, that you are a very reluctant witness upon this subject ; how came 
you to give any information to young Mr. Plunket tipon this subject ? I did not 
give any information to young Mr. Plunket, until the information of the evidence 
I was to give was communicated to him ; and he asked me whether or not I would 
give that evidence. I told him I was so circumstanced that I could not attend, 
and not to call upon me if it could be at all avoided. He said, that it was peremp- 
tory for me to attend ; he was aware of the evidence I could give, and that he would 
get an order of this House for me to attend. 

Do you know how Mr. Plunket was made aware of the evidence you could give 
to this House? — I do. 

How ?— Through Mr. Costellow ; at least I suppose it was through him ; I was’ 



Mr. 

Terence O’Reilly . 



Second Day.. 
(May 5-). 



not present. 

There were others that could give that information to Mr. Plunket, were there 
not ? — It was other persons, not me ; I never spoke to him till he spoke to me. 

Could other persons, beside Mr. Costellow, give information to Mr. Plunket, 
that you had important evidence to give ? — I believe, Mr. Macnamara. 

You communicated to Mr. Macnamara what had passed ? — Mr. Macnamara 
vvas present also when the words were said, and, I believe, Mr. Costellow became 
aware of them ; and, through Mr. Costellow, the attorney general’s son was apprized 
of the fact ; and both Mr. Macnamara and I were very unwilling to come from our 



professional duties. ’ 

You communicated the evidence you could give to other persons besides 
Mr. Costellow'? — 1 never communicated the evidence I could give, to Mr. Cos- 



iciuw. ... 

How did Mr. Costelow know you were in possession of this evidence ? — 1 lirougn 
Mr. Macnamara, who was present at the time the conversation occurred. 

You had communicated the conversation to some person or other?— I commu- 
nicated it to Mr. Plunket, when he mentioned the circumstance to me. 

After you first heard it. and between that time and the time of communicating 
it to Mr. Plunket, had you not made many persons, or some persons, acquainted 
with the information you possessed ? — I do not know any person that I com- 
municated it to ; but Mr. Macnamara, being present, was aware of my knowledge 
of the transaction. . . 

You have already stated, that you had communicated it to many persons.— 1 



I did.. 
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Terence O' Reiltn L Y0 " n ° W ^ f ^ COm “? U “ icaK;d '<■ >0 person ? — I Say I do not 

, - » knm “V person that I can name at this instant, that I communicated it to. 

Secoad Day 9“* “7 P™n come from the grand jury room to Mr. Sheriff Thorp, about that 
(May 5 ) l* 11011 Not that 1 saw. 

Was there any thing from which you could infer, that Mr. Sheriff Thorp had 
received any particular information with regard to the probability of the bills beinn 
thrown out?— Nothing but his coming into the room, and announcing this. “ 
Was there anything particular in the manner of Mr. Sheriff Thorp when he 
came in . He came in, in an exulting manner, and announced it at once ; every 
body that was there might have heard it ; I believe, at the very instant, there were 
very few in the room. 

Do you know Mr. Ward ?— I do ; I know him professionally. 

Is he a man of high respectability in his profession ?— He is. 

In point of fact, do you know whether the bills were at that time thrown out, or 
• ~~^ xce P t Sheriff said, I do not know ; except, when afterwards, when 

the bills came down to the court ignored, which was about three quarters of an hour 
after the communication. 

It must have struck you, that it was from Mr. Sheriff Thorps conviction of the 
knowledge of the mode in which the grand jury were formed, that he gave that 
opinion ?— He seemed quite confident of it. 

Mr. Dillon Macnamara , called in ; and Examined. * 

Mr. WHAT is your name?— Dillon Macnamara. 

Dillon Macnamara. What is y our profession ? — A solicitor and attorney. 

Are you acquainted with Mr. Sheriff Thorp ?— No. 

Do you know his person ? — I have seen him. 

M ere you near the court at the time when the commission grand jury, in the 
month of January last, were sitting upon the bills that were before them ?— I was 
Did you, upon that occasion, see Mr. Sheriff Thorp?— I did. 

Were did you see him?— I saw him at various times in court during the day, 
attending to his duty as sheriff. J 

Do you mean that you saw him in the court ?— Yes, in the court. 

Do you remember seeing him at any time in the clerk of the peace’s office 
adjacent to the court ? — I did. * ’ 

In Green-street? — Yes. 

What time of the day might that be, as near as you remember ?— I think it was 
between two and three o’clock ; I cannot be precise as to the time ; about the hour 
pf three I should think. 

Do you remember who were present in the room when you saw him there ?— 
IN o, 1 cannot say. 

Can you name any persons that were present, though you may not remember all 
that were present ?-I know Mr. O’Reilly was present; there were several person^ 
in and out of the room that day, all day ; whether they were present at that precise 
period I cannot undertake to say. 

Do you recollect Mr. Sheriff Thorp coming into the room, whilst you were there, 
and whilst Mr. O’Reilly was there ?— I do. 

Did he make use of any expression in your hearing?— He did. 
u hat was ft that he said ? — Relative to what. 

State what you recollect him to have said?— He might have said various things : 
but relative to the bills, he mentioned, that they were ignored ; or, that there were 
no bills ; or something to that effect 

Do you recollect the precise words? — I cannot take upon me precisely to men- 
tion the words, but, that there were no bills ; meaning that the bills were ignored 
by the grand jury. ° 

To whom did he address that remark?— He expressed it to some friend who was 
there; Mr O Reilly mentioned to me who that gentleman was, but I could not 
rLSeveit w^ 31 ^ the § entleman > 1 was allowed to speak upon my belief, 

it vvaT bel ' eVe il " aS> whom? — A Mr. Ward ; I do not say positively, but I believe 

you hear any question put to him, on any remark made by that gentleman 
o lm . He asked him, had the bills come down from the grand jury ; he said no 
but you may make your mind perfectly easy as to the result. 

A gentleman 
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- A gentleman asked him, if the bills were come down from the grand jury ; and he 
o; “Ut you may make your mind perfectly easy as to the result? — Yes. 
ac an y thing to that?— No, I do not recollect that he did. 

1 _ W as there any thing particular in his tone, or his maimer, when he said that? — 
He seemed to be well -pleased at it. 

Did he stay in the officer — No, I think he went away almost immediately after, 
o you 1 emember how he was dressed when he came into the office, or whether 
■-be changed his dress before he left it?— I made no remark, for I went, I think, into 
ahe adjoining room, the town clerk’s private room ; as far as I can recollect, I made 
no remark at the time as to his changing his dress. 

Was there any conversation that occurred immediate!}' afterwards between you 
an other persons, upon the subject? — There was a general conversation in the 
private room, saying, that they anticipated the result of those bills, inasmuch as 
theie were persons on the jury who would not find true bills against the persons 
accused. ” r 

Was there any list of -the grand jury in that office? -Yes, there was. 
it wasT l°°k ec t a t, at the time, to ascertain the names of the persons? — Yes, 

Did you know the individuals whose names were on the grand jurv=— Yes 
I knew some of them. J * 

Can you take upon you to say whether the persons present specified a certain 
number of grand jurymen that they thought would not find the bills?— There was 
conversation in the office among the persons, that were there, stating that there were 
persons of a certain 0 

Mention the word r— -That there were fifteen orangemen upon the grand jury: 
and other gentlemen said that there were seventeen ; whether that was the case or 
not, 1 cannot pretend to say. 

This was a conversation resisting from what the sheriff had said in the outer 
office ? — It was. 

When did you first mention this conversation to any body afterwards ?— I do not 
-•emember mentioning it till there was a summons from this House for some gentle- 
men to attend ; there were some acquaintances of mine in the courthouse of Dublin, 
talking of what they could be summoned for, and I mentioned, quite accidentally, 
what 1 have just now related, and I immediately got a summons to attend. 
jt y° u k»ow Mr. Costelow?— I do; it was Mr. Costelow I was mentioning 

Can you specify any other persons who were in the office at the time those con- 
versations were supposed to take place ?— I cannot, with certainty ; nor indeed with 
any accuracy, assert it at all, for there were numbers of persons walking in and out 
-during the investigation of the grand jury ; it was a dry question to the persons in 
court, and they were walking about the office, killing the time, until the bills should 
oe either found or ignored. 

How many, do you suppose, were in the room at the time?— I really could not 
say, with accuracy ; there were some of the clerks in the office, I shouMthink ; and 
some five or six other persons. 

Where were the clerks standing or sitting? — I declare I took no notice of that 
whatsoever. 

Where were you standing when you heard the words ?— When Mr. Sheriff Thorp 
came into the room we were anxious, of course, to hear the result, and I was standing 
close to the entrance ot the door ; I was standing outside the counter certainly. ° 
lu.rv „ W ?f inS T lde * he counter > , was anybody? — I cannot take upon myself to say; 
t k * think, was inside the counter, speaking to a gentleman there:; 

1 should rather think it was the gentleman w'ho has been mentioned before, Mr. Ward, 
out I cannot state accurately, for it made very little impression upon me at the 

lhe conversation you have stated with respect to the gentlemen of the jury, 
was after the sheriff w r as gone out? — Yes. 

In the same room was it ?— No, in the adjoining room. ; 

Did you remain there any time afterwards, or did you return to the court? — I re- 
mained there a very short time afterwards, and then went away. 

Do you recollect hearing from any quarter, or ascertaining before you went 
away, that the bills had been ignored?— In about an hour afterwards or something 
better, the bills were then publicly ignored. ra 

What do you me$n by that? — That-every person in court knew it. 

H ~ Were 




•Second Day. 
(May 5.) 



Prii 
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Wr. Were you in court when the grand jury came in with the bill's ?— ^1 think I 'was, 

■Dibit Macmmaya. but I will not be quite certain ; I certainly heard Mr. Plunket make some obser- 
— -- vations, which makes me think I was in court at the time. 

•econd Day. How long was that, after the conversation which you heard Sheriff Thorp have 
(May 5.) with a gentleman? — I should think it was an hour or better. 

Do you recollect what those observations were ? — That Mr. Thorp made ? 

That Mr. Plunket made ? — I cannot them precisely. 

What was the nature of them? — It was a kind of lecture, leaving them to their 
God, I believe ; I could not take upon me to follow Mr. Plunket in his address to 
the jury. 

Was there an address made by the judge also? — I do not recollect that there was. 

Did the order of this House reaeh you in Dublin for your attendance here ?— - 
No; I was summoned by the crown solicitor. 

When did you leave Dublin? — I left Dublin on Friday morning, I think. 

Did you and Mr. Terence O’Reilly come together ? — We travelled together. 

Did you come by Holyhead ? — W e came by Holyhead. 

And in the coach together afterwards? — In the Oxonian coach from thence. 

Where did you stop when you came to London ? — We stopt at a coffee-house off 
the stones, the Salopian coffee-house. 

Where did you go when you first came to London? — We went to bed. 

Did you arrive late at night? — Yes. 

Did you go any where the next morning? — Yes. 

Where? — We went to Mr. Plunket’s. 

You and Mr. O’Reilly? — Yes. 

Did you see Mr. Plunket ? — We did. 

What did he say to you ? — He referred us to Mr. Blake ; I think he was very 
glad to see us, nothing more. 

You and Mr. O’Reilly went to Mr. Blake’s together ? — We did. 

Were you both together in Mr. Blake’s presence? — We were. 

The whole time? — Yes, the whole time. 

Had he any conversation with you, as to the evidence you were to give in tb* 
House? — We had. 

What passed upon that subject? — He asked us the particulars of what happened; 
and we told him it, just as I have told it here. 

He put a number of questions to you both ? — No; I rather think he allowed us 
to relate our own stories to him. 

Did he ask you no questions ? — He did ; he knew the substance of our examina- 
tion before we arrived. 

Did he ask Mr. O’Reilly any questions ? — -He asked some questions, certainly. 

He asked a good many questions as to the nature of the evidence, did he not ?- — 
No, indeed he did not. 

He asked some questions? — They must have been so very trifling, I really do not 
think he asked any questions that I can take upon myself to call questions ; he 
begged Mr. O’Reilly to write down what he could say upon the subject; and he 
likewise wished me to do the same, and I did so. 

Are you and Mr. O’Reilly living together ?■ — In London we are. 

Where are you living together ? — We are at N° 5, Northumberland-street, Strand. 

When did you go there ? — This day. 

Have you been more than once w ith Mr. Blake since you have been in London ?— 
Only once ; I never had the pleasure of seeing him before. 

In the office you say there was some conversation as to the jury ; some said that 
there were 16, and some 17 orangemen on the jury? — Some, 15. 

Are you an orangeman ? — No, I am not. 

Do you belong to any association in Ireland ? — No ; some seven or eight years 
ago I was a freemason ; I have been a very bad member, for I have never attended 
.these four years. 

Do you know Mr. Mansfield ? — I do ; he is a clerk in the Sheriff’s office in the 
city of Dublin. 

How long hive you known him ? — In his situation of clerk I have known him 
a number of years. 

He is a clerk in the Sheriff’s office in the city of Dublin? — Yes, he is. 

Do you recollect having had any conversation with Mr. Mansfield, in order that 
he might pack a jury for a client of your’s ? — 

[The witness xvas directed to withdraw .] 

. [The 
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\The witness was again called in ; and the question proposed.'] 

I recollect many years ago, when I was a very young man ; the thing had passed Mr. 

off my recollection, I thought so little of it ; but it was brought to my recollection Dillon Macnamara. 
that such a question would be asked of me ; and I certainly do recollect some eight ' *— <- / 

or nine years ago, when I was a very young man in the profession, that there was Second Day. 

a person who was a clerk of mine ; it was the only criminal case I was ever concerned ( Ma y 5 ) 
in, in my life ; and my client, who was concerned in forging stamps, I believe 
was afterwards transported ; his trial occupied twelve hours ; I think he told me 
that if he could get some friends of his upon the jury, and gave me some friends, 
if I could prevail upon the sub-sheriff to get his friends upon the panel, he 
would remunerate the sub-sheriff handsomely. I think it my duty not to conceal 
any thing ; I do not know' what the consequences may be ; I am perfectly inde- 
pendent of the profession, and I would not conceal any thing which had passed. 

Did you communicate those names, with the offer of the bribe, to the sub-sheriff? — 

I do not think I communicated the names to Mr. Mansfield ; but I communicated 
the substance of my message to him, that if he would put certain persons on the jury, 
whom my client would wish to be on it, he would be remunerated handsomely. 

Do you recollect what Mr. Mansfield’s answer to you upon that occasion was? — 

I declare I cannot bring to my recollection what he said ; I think he said, that the 
jury was out of his power, as it was taken up by the crown ; or, that the solicitor of 
the stamp-office had ordered the panel to be returned to the castle, or something of 
that kind ; and that he had not an opportunity, even if he wished. 

Mr. Mansfield is summoned to the bar of this House ? — I heard so this night. 

Did not Mr. Mansfield indignantly reject the offer of a bribe ? — He said what 
I have mentioned, that, even if he wished it, it was not in his power ; for that the 
panel was ordered by the crown solicitor, or ordered by the castle ; indeed, I think 
further than that, that the men that were summoned on the panel, w ere not to 
Compose the jury. 

Did not he reject the briber — He did not get the bribe. 

Why did not he get the bribe ? — Because he did not do what I wanted. 

Was your client tried ? — He was. 

Was he found guilty? — He w'as. 

What became of him ? — He was transported. 

Who was the crown’s solicitor then ? — I believe Mr. Kemmis was ; I am almost 
certain he was. . 

You said it was a crown prosecution ? — It was a prosecution at the suit of the 
stamp office ; I believe it was in the nature of a crown prosecution. 

Who conducted it ? — I think the solicitor for the stamp office, Mr. Burrow. 

Who were the counsel ? — I cannot undertake to say now, at this distant period ; 

I think I could recollect my own counsel. I believe Mr. Tow'nsend was one of the 
counsel who conducted the prosecution on the part of the crown. 

Were the attorney or solicitor general employed in the case ? I cannot 
recollect. __ . 

How long ago is it since this case took place? — It was either in 1815 or 1810. 

What was the name of your client? — My client’s name was Gallaghan the way 
in which he knew any thing of me was, that he was clerk to Mr. Stewart King, one 
of the masters in the four courts. 

Gallaghan was the man, whose offer of a bribe you took to the sub-sheriff. Yes. 

You state, that you never thought of this transaction till it was brought to your 
notice, that you might be questioned upon it ; what do you mean by that 
I met Mr. Mansfield, in the lobby of the House, about an hour since ; and lie told 
me, that he thought it was fair to mention it ; that the party on the opposite sideof 
the court, that he conceived I was summoned for, were aware of the fact ; and that 
he thought it might be asked, that I might be prepared. 

. What do you mean by the panel having been ordered, in that case, by the crown 
or the castle ? — I took the answer from the sub-sheriff or Mr. Mansfield, that it 
was not in his power ; that the jury that he summoned were not the jury that would 
be sworn upon the trial of the case. 

Do you recollect the panel having been sent to the castle, on the trial of the 
Catholic delegates ? — I cannot say, indeed ; I never was concerned in a criminal 
case before, and never will again. 

What are the Committee to understand, by the panel being taken to the castle .— - 
I understand, that Mr. Mansfield had not it in his power, even if. he had the 

inclination, 
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Dilhn Mainamara. “ cll " all0n . ' f OT that the jury had gone; Ido not know what construction he wilin',.. 

' ^ b “ I understood, that to be w hat he meant, that it was not in his nower ® 

Second Day, " as the person transported, related, in anv decree and wha*- tL r n 

(May 5 .) gentlemen upon the jury of whom we have been speaking?— I believe note he was 

dieat b “‘ - having°occas1onal 

, K - ' 

escaminer ; he was one of the masters in the court of Chancery in Ireland '“** 
Chancery! ' SteWar * ” S ‘~ lle " as <* the masters in the court of 

And Mr. Gallaghan was what j— His examiner’s clerk. 

Had he been long in that office ? — I declare I do not know. 

Vy hat aged man was he ?— He was a man of about live and thirty I should think 
How was your recollection drawn to the circumstance nf tl dunk. 

I have stated that it was mentioned to me by Mr. Mansfield conxrersat.on ?_ 

ro 0 ,ttXr fet - — I-nagedlhlSrw^TrS 

[The witness was directed to withdraxv.'] 

[The witness was again called in . ] 

Did you deliver a statement in writing to Mr. Blake to the nf 
lection, of what had passed in the office from Mr. Sheriff Thorn =_n/b™ '? ( 
me to put down in writing what I could communicate, and I did » “ b &ed ° f 

You delivered that statement to Mr. Blake ? — I did. 

Y , U j . P r Iace in that statement the words Mr.’sheriff Thom hnJ 1 * 

Mr Ward P- 1 could not in that statement make use of the precise wo^ J 

1 on did not attempt it?— No, I did not attempt it. P ’ 

In the statement to Mr. Flake, did you give the last word. i 
to the honourable member ?— What were thf worts = d y ,ave ment,oned 

Were the words just stated by you, “ have not T ,i „ 

cpntamed in your statement givento Mr. Blake ?-I should Think 

t4Horin7e world° f ‘ h0Se ^^ing passed?- As to the substance of 

To whom were those words addressed ?-I have mentioned before ,h„, r 
positively state; hut Mr. O’Reilly having stated to me that ,u * ™t I cannot. 
Mr. Ward, I believe they were. 3 g that the ? "' cre ^dressed to 

Were they addressed to a gentleman named Mr. O ’Reilly ’—Yes 

Had you any conversation with Mr. Sheriff Thorp that davJ r , 
a word of conversation with him that day. P day .— I „ e ver had 

I had Teet^hitn^n* court. ^° U had hi '” PrCVi ° U3 *° tbe *» passed ?_, 

How long before that?— I cannot say ; I was in and not n, . , 

not say exactly ; I might have seen him the moment before * ““ : 1 COuld 
You had no communication of any kind with him?-No, none in the world 
Von said you were in court when the hills were icuored ■ are vn„ ml ' j 
stood that you considered all the bills were ignored ?-I rather Slink I did 6 “" del " 
positively that I was in court when they were ignored. k 1 dld not sa J 

You stated that you heard the attorney general’s speech ? Yes • T u 

^ “ nd that *“* *» su PP ose I was there wtal^, ’ 

W ere you in court when they were all ignored ?— The bills I hell , 

against two ; but that made it a matter of “so little couseoneL 1 TJ 

So wfffi th°at Ce ! * WaS " 0t ° n that bUSi ° eSS 1 ™* «»» a ‘ a H 1 I had nothing to 

“ to some ? The bills were 
Do 
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Do you remember having said, that Mr. Mansfield told you lie had taken the Mr. 
panel to the Castle?— I remember that Mr. Mansfield said, the thing was out of Dillon Maemmara . 
his power, if he had the inclination. ~ 

Did he say the panel was taken to the Castle ? —Either the Castle or the Stamp- ", / 
office ; it would be pretty much the same thing, I should suppose. ^ < a )' 5-1 

You do not remember precisely the words Mr. Mansfield used?— No, I do not ; 
for this happened some years ago. 

You have told the House, that you and Mr. O'Reilly left Dublin together, 
travelled together, arrived here together, and have lived together ever since you 
came ; were not you perfectly agreed as to every word of evidence you were to give 
at this bar upon this subject?— I think we do not differ much in substance, although 
we do not agree exactly ; I am sure he had a stronger recollection of the case 
than I had. 

And he refreshed your memory ? — He seemed to recollect it better than 1 did. 

Did he not refresh your memory upon the subject?— No, I do not think 
he did. 

He had a better recollection of the subject than you had?— I am sure he had ; 

his recollection appeared stronger than mine upon it. 

He reminded you of some circumstances you had forgotten? — For instance, he 
reminded me that it was Mr. Ward the Sheriff was speaking to ; which I would 
not certainly take upon myself to state who was the individual that Mr. Sheriff 
■Thorp addressed himself to. I consider myself here the same as upon my oath, 
and I would not state a fact not within my recollection. 

Circumstances took place in that office, which you would not have recollected 
but for his friendly interposition ?— No, I did not say so; there was one circum- 
stance that he brought to my recollection, that I did not contradict him in ; I am 
not aware that it was to Mr. Ward he was addressing himself ; but that was the 
■only circumstance on which he refreshed my memory. , 

These written statements that you gave in, did you prepare them at Mr. blakes 
office, or send them in afterwards ?— No ; Mr. Blake asked us one or two words, 

■and then said, “ Would you have the goodness to put down in substance what 
evidence you could give to the House ? 

Where did you do it?— In Mr. Blake’s office, in his drawing-room. 

Were you both together ?— Mr. O'Reilly wrote his statement, and I wrote mine. 

Did you see his statement? — Yes, I did. 

Before you made your own, or after ?— Before I made my own, and not agreeing 
exactly in the words ; for he mentioned that Mr. Sheriff Thorp addressed himself 
to Mr. Ward ; and I, not being sure of that, I wrote mine separately. 

You stated, that this gentleman, whom you supposed to be Mr. Ward, asked 
.him a question, and that Sheriff Thorp’s was a reply to that question ?— Yes. 



Mr. Peter Tomlinson called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name ? — Peter Tomlinson. 

What is your situation ? — Bootmaker. 

In Dublin? — In Black-rock, within four miles of Dublin. 

Were you in Dublin during the time of the trial of the rioters.— I was, 
occasionally. 

You remember the circumstance?— Perfectly. 

Do you know a gentleman of the name of Smith ? — I do. 

What is his Christian name ? — Daniel Smith. 

What is he?— A cloth-merchant. 

Do you remember going to him about the time of these trials, about some 
business, serving him with some shoes or boots?— Perfectly, going to take orders 

Was the trial going on at that time? — It was not; that was previous to the trials. 

How long before the trials began ?— Perhaps two or three days. . 

Do you remember your having to wait some time, in order to give the orders to 
Mr. Smith? — I remember perfectly waiting to receive orders from him. 

Where were you waiting? — Standing in the outside shop, near the door. 

While you were standing there, do you remember any body coming, to whom 
Mr. Smith spoke?— I do perfectly recollect a person coming, to whom Mr. Smith 
spoke, by saying, “ Good morning, Mr. Sheriff.” ' 

‘V 308. I u 
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.. hear , w ^ at P as sed between them afterwards ? — I did : Mr. Smith said 

well, these trials are to go on ? “ Yes.” 3 

Who replied “ yes”?— I suppose the sheriff, the man whom he addressed as 
sheriff, answered yes. Have you made out a list of the jury” ? “No, I am 
J <“T ? t Jj e . < ’®. c * now t0 ma ke it out.” “How many will you impanel”? 

I will pick about sixty that we can depend on; they may then challenge as many 
as theyplease; they shall have as good a petit jury as they had a grand jury.” * 

three da™’ “ y ° U ° b ° Ut tW ° ° r three days before tlle trial ?-Parha/s two or 

m ;“ d you hea ; “y thi “S m ° re ^ d >«tw«n them ? — Nothing that struck me ; they 
for 8 I h«H V >o™ d ', f g °M e a e "' n J’ a 0 " “ g0 ° d mornin &” but nothing more than that j 
"ll v r ' Smlth S dlrcct l° ns . and he quitted the shop before I did. 

Ihe Sheriff did ?— Yes, the gentleman called Mr. Sheriff; that was all I heard. 

gen, ’ em “ n ’ Mr - Sheriff ’ W?— Certainly; though 
Do you think you would know him now?— Indeed I would. 
iCn roup'd ?— U?—I am ° agSt S0 man ? g entlemea I could not distinguish. 

{The witness turned round and looked about him.] 

I do not see him. 

Have you seen him since ? — I have not. 

. Had J ou ever seen him before ?— Never to my knowledge ; and would not have 
known him then, but that Mr. Smith addressed him as Sheriff 

sligltet d ™ bt i teyed 

other! rol’^fwustf * ™ ? ~ I l ° ““ a " d saw the 

j ^ you hear the name of *<1 other, whom you did see at the Session-house?- 
What rvas the name of that Sheriff?— Cooper. 

Would y-ou know that other Sheriff; the one whom you saw whose name was 
Cooper ?-I do not know that I would, I do not think I would. 

Thorn ?" P I hlS t f te plal ?’ the conversa tion between Mr. Smith and Mr. Sheriff 
J horp ?— Perhaps two or three days before the trials. 

the o^ltaftimf ?-The ' rialS ° f 11,6 traVerEeS th8t WCTe 50 much talM ° f “ 

Do you know in what month it was?-I could not tell at present 
Do not you know whether it was in January or in February ?— X do not know 
Vas it soon after Christmas?— It was long since Christmas. 

was the^seconff therewere tw0 trials of tha playhouse rioters?— I did; this 
Mr. Sheriff Thorp said that he would give them a good jury of sixty for this 
thmlh tn °- m Sa u d ’,r "° Uld pack about sixt y tbat we could depend upon • 
JW * 47had“d““f aS they pleased = ,hal thaysh ° ald b -e as good a path 

Was any one present at this, besides Mr. Daniel Smith and yourself ?— One of 
his young men. j 1 ■ 01 

What was his name ? — Mr. Peter Alma. 

You four were in the shop ; was there anybody else but you four ?— No one else ; 
Durmg any part of the conversation ?— During any part of the conversation 
When did you mention that?— That very day! ersanon. 

To whom ?— To several ; to Mr. Charles Mageen, to Mrs. Hart 

vauo! ?-I dm" ‘° ^ ‘ bat * WaS M ‘- Sheriff ThOTP Wh ° made “* of this obser- 
You were understood to say you could not tell which it was ? — I understood there 
were but two ; I was brought to look at Mr. Sheriff Coooer, and it was not he 
Were you summoned by this House to attend at the bar ? — I w as not. 

Y ou volunteered your services ?■ — I did. 

To whom ?— To Mr. Hart. 

Who is Mr. Hart ?— An attorney. 

In Dublin ? — In Dublin. 

, ,?T 1 fu i t he f ly loyou Heeskcd me whether I was willing to go to London 
and I told him I was perfectly willing. 8 8 J-onnon, 

When 
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When did you leave Dublin? — Last Sunday evening ; that is, yesterday week, 

I mean. 

Where have you been since you arrived in London ? — N°4.5, Long Acre; 

Did you call upon His Majesty’s attorney general for Ireland, after you came 
here ? — I went to him the night I came into town, and he desired me to go to Mr. 

Blake ; and to Mr. Blake I told what I now tell, and did not see Mr. Blake since ; 

I saw him, but did not speak to him : I saw him. in this House. 

Did he question you as to the evidence you were to give? — He did. 

He put questions to you, and asked you what you would say to such and such 
questions ? — He bade me to state what I had to say, and I did so, exactly as I have 
done it now. 

Mr. John M l Cornell called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name ? — John M'Connell. Mr. 

Where do you reside ? — Iii Dublin. John M‘ Connell. 

What is your situation in Dublin ? — A silk manufacturer. x — — J 

Do you know Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? — I do. 

Do you recollect seeing him at any time in the house of a Mr. Sibthorpe, in 
Dublin? — Yes, I do. 

Was that before or after the trials ? — It was before the trials. 

How long before do you remember? — It was on the Tuesday after the riot at the 
Theatre. 

Do you remember hearing any remark made by him there ? — By Sheriff Thorp ? 

Yes; I heard him make use of remarkable expressions. 

Were those expressions that you are about to relate, used as a reply to any 
question put to him ? — No, they were not. 

With whom was he speaking when he made use of those expressions ? — Shortly 
before I heard him make use of a remarkable expression, he was in conversation 
with another person. 

What was that person’s name? — William Graham. 

Did you hear any thing particular in that conversation ? — I did not hear any part 
of that conversation ; that is, the conversation with William Graham. 

What was the remarkable expression to which you alluded? — The expression to 
which I have alluded was, “ I have the Orange panel in my pocket.” 

Do you recollect what was said immediately before that expression by any body r — 

No, nothing remarkable. 

Before you heard him use that expression, had any body said any thing that you 
recollect ? — No, there was nothing remarkable. 

Had any question been asked by you, or by any persons in company? — Yes; just 
immediately before he made use of this expression I asked a question, in a careless 
manner, to young Mr. Sibthorpe, as he passed by me in the room. 

What was the question you asked young Mr. Sibthorpe ? — It was, “ when will 
these unfortunate fellows come to trial ?” 

You asked that question of young Mr. Sibthorpe, as he passed by you? — Yes. 

• Did he make any answer? — No, he did not. 

Was it then that you heard Mr. Sheriff Thorp make use of the expression you 
have stated, “ I have the Orange panel in my pocket?” — Yes. 

Was that addressed to any individual in the room? — It did not appear to me to 
he addressed to any individual in the room ; it was uttered in a low tone of voice. 

Who was William Grahanr of whom you speak ?— He was one of the traversers 
on the late affair ; the late business. 

You say he was the person that the sheriff was in conversation with, though you 
did not hear the conversation? — Yes, I observed them speak together; they were 
sitting near one another. 

Was the sheriff sitting or standing near him ? — He was sitting near him. 

Were they sitting together when you heard him state that “ I have got the 
Orange panel in my pocket?” — Yes, they were both in the same place as they had 
been when they were talking. 

Had you been in the room before the sheriff came in, or did you come in and 
find him there ? — When I entered the room the sheriff was in it. 

You found the sheriff sitting by Mr. Graham, in the room ?— Y es. 

Who is Mr. Sibthorpe ? — fie is a painter and glazier. 
fc 308. h 
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r , wCt „ Is Sibthorpe any connection of Graham’s, do you know?— Do you mean to ask 
John M l Lonndl. * whether he is related to him ? 

SeconilDav Is he related to him ?— No, heisnot; I am not aware that there is any relation - 
, ship between Mr. Sibthorpe and Graham ; I nerer knew that he was a relation of 
^ y. $1 his, and do not think he is. 

-Do you know whether Mr. Sibthorpe is a friend of Mr. Thorp’s, the sheriff?—, 
Yes, I know that. 

Were you aware of that before ? — O yes. 

Y ou have said that the sheriff was in the room before you entered it? — Yes. 

Did you leave him behind you in the room? — We went out at the same time. 

Was that expression that he made use of, said so that any body else but yourself 
could have heard it? — There were persons nearer to him than I was; I heard the 
-expression distinctly ; I remember the words perfectly well. 

Nobody had spoken to him previously upon the subject of it? — Do you mean 
nobody had spoken to the sheriff, on what subject? 

On the subject of the riot at the theatre, or the trial of the prisoners? — I did not 
hear that any person had spoken to him. 

He bolted it out at once without any provocation, “ I have an Orange jury in my 
pocket”? — “ An Orange panel.” 

Without any thing leading to it ? — Those were the words he used, “ I have the 
Orange panel in my pocket.” 

Without any question being addressed to him? — I did not hear any question 
addressed to him upon the subject. 

Whom was he talking to at that time? — Just before that time, immediately before, 
I observed him conversing with Mr. William Graham. 

Did you go out of the room and return again that evening, while Mr. Sheriff 
Thorp was there ? — I think I did not. 

Are you sure you did not ? — I have no recollection that I left the room until 
I retired for the night. 

Did you see Mr. Barrett Wadden during the time that Mr. Sheriff Thorp was 
remaining at Mr. Sibthorpe’s ? — No, I did not. 

He lives within a door or two, does not he? — Mr. Wadden lives next door to 
Mr. Sibthorpe. 

Or rather did live? — It is at present his place of residence; it is at present his 
house. 

Does not he live in Liverpool now? — No; Mr. Wadden’s house is No. 2 , Palace- 
street. 

Has he been in Liverpool lately ? — I understand he has. 

He is your step-father? — He is. 

Do you know what brought him to Liverpool ? — I cannot say. 

Can you form no belief what brought him to Liverpool ? — I heard that he went 
to England on matters of business; I understood he was to have gone to Manchester 
•or Macclesfield. 

Was there any reason for his absenting himself from Dublin, do you know?— 
I know of no particular reason. 

Is he a bankrupt? — Yes, he was a bankrupt; he was in the Gazette some few 
weeks ago. 

Has he obtained his certificate ? — I cannot say. 

You say you do not know why he absented himself from Dublin, was it on account 
of his bankruptcy, and not having obtained his certificate, that he absented himself 
from Dublin? — I cannot say. 

Do you carry on any business of your own ? — I do. 

Wholesale or retail ? — Wholesale. ’ 

Where ? — In Grafton-street. 

Does any part of your stock belong to Barrett Wadden ? — No, none. 

It never belonged to him ? — No; t was altogether separate from Mr. Wadden’s 
family; I was in business for myself. 

Do you take upon yourself to say that no part of your stock in trade belonged to 
Mr. Wadden? — No, he had no claim upon it. 

Did you get any part of it from him? — No, I did not ; I got a certain sum of 
money from Mr. W adden at my commencement in business. 

After he committed an act of bankruptcy did you get either money or value from 
him ?— I did not. 

Do 
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Do you live much with Mr. Wadden now r — I am not on terms with Mr. 
Wadden now. 

Mr. Wadden is summoned as a witness here, is he not ? — I understand lie is. 

How long is it since you have not been on terms with Mr. Wadden ? — Since some 
time in February last. 

You were on good terms with him at the time this conversation was supposed to 
have taken place P — I was. 

Were you on terms with him at the time of his bankruptcy ? — I was ; perhaps 
I should have stated that at the time of his bankruptcy he was in England. 

When is the last time you have seen Mr. Wadden? — I saw him this evening, in 
the lobby of this House ; I saw him a few moments ago. 

You are not on terms with him now ? — No, I am not. 

Did that arise from any thing connected with business, your not being, on terms 
with him ; any thing connected with his bankruptcy ? — No, I cannot say that it did. 

Have you any objection to state to the House, the cause of your quarrel or dis- 
agreement with Mr. Wadden; had you and Mr. Wadden any conversation as to 
the evidence which you were to give upon this case ? — I had not, not a word. 

Never ? — Never. 

Whom did you mention this conversation first to ? — I think it was to a person of 
the name of M* Natten. 

When did you mention it to him ? — The morning after I had heard it. 

That was on the 18th of December; the riot at the theatre was on the 14th, the 
Tuesday following was the 1 7th, consequently it was on the 18th that you mentioned 
it to Mr. M c Natten ? — Yes. 

Who is Mr. M° Natten? — He owns the house in which I have apartments, and 
in which I carry on my business. 

He lives in Grafton-street ? — He lives in Grafton-street. 

When were you called upon, or by whom, to give testimony of this ? — By Mr. 
W adden. 

You were understood to say you never mentioned it to Mr. Wadden ? — I under- 
stood you to have asked me, had I any conversation with Mr. Wadden, relative to 
the testimony I was to give here to-night. 

When did you mention that expression of Sheriff Thorp to Mr. Wadden ? — The 
day after I had heard it. 

You mentioned it to Mir. Wadden ?— Yes, the day following that on which I had 
heard it. 

That was on the same day you mentioned it to Mr. M'Natten ? — The same day. 

Did you mention it to any body else ? — No, I do not recollect that I mentioned 
it to any one else. 

When were you first examined by any officer of the crown, or any professional 
person, on the subject ?— A few days after I had mentioned it to Mr. Wadden. 

How many days do you suppose? — l suppose four or five days, perhaps less. 

By whom were you then examined ? — The attorney general for Ireland. 

Personally ? — Personally. 

Where? — At his house in Steven’s-green. 

Did Mr. Wadden go with you there? — He did. 

Will you mention all the persons that were in the room when this expression was 
supposed to take place?— Mr. and Mrs. Sibthorpe, Miss Sibthorpe, young Mr. 
Sibthorpe, William Graham, Mr. Sheriff Thorp. 

Mr. Jackson? — I am not sure as to Mr. Jackson being present. 

Was there any body else ?— I think I have mentioned all that were present. 

You are sure you cannot be mistaken as to those expressions?—! could not. 

You would not think so, even if every one of those had made affidavit that no 
such expression took place ? — I could not believe them, in contradiction to myself. 

They are all persons of good character, are not they ? — I have that opinion of them. 

Could that have been said without any one of them hearing it ? — There were some 
persons in the room that might not have heard it. 

That is not an answer to the question ; could that have been said without any of 
them hearing it? — Yes; there were persons in the room that might not have 
heard it. 

Were there not persons nearer to Sheriff Thorp than you, when he made use of 
the expression?— I do not think there was any one nearer to him than William 
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” 0t an an Y swer , to tl>e ; were there not persons nearer to Sheriff 

Thorp than 1 you, when he made use of the expression ?— William Graham was 
nearer to lnm than I was; I do not think that any other person was nearer to him. 

How far was Sheriff Thorp from you when he made use of die expression ?— As 
tar I think as I am from the table. 

Was it a very large room you were in?— No, not a large room. 

hi™ J ?n St ’f ve T- ken , in ! pretty loud Heeisive tone, for you to have heard 

hum He did not speak in a loud tone, it was rather in a low tone of voice 
How were the company circumstanced ; were they sitting or standing in the room 
at the time he said that ?— They were sitting at the time he made use of this remark- 

STT-JP* y T S Mr ' Sibthor P e > and he bad walked across the room 
just before I heard him say this remarkable expression. 

Were you sitting at the time you heard him ? — I was. 

And the Sheriff was sitting also ? — He was so 

at Ids. 1116 " a “ y Card Playi " g !n ‘ he r °° m ; afterwards the company played 

}~ ere P! ayin S at cards when they came into the room ? — No. 

exmesw’ N„ en he Th ° rP f iay '" S at Cards at the time he made use of ‘he 
expression r — iNo, he was not. 

not 0 ' 1 * y °" 8 ° 1,01116 t0 sup P er afterwards, with any one from that party ?— No, I did 

You did not sup at the Shakespeare that night?— No, not that night. 

You went straight home, did you, from that place ? — I helieve I called in to Mr 
7ca1fed\n m M S w nri* mi " e Which w “ ftere i 1 have a recollection that 
a - Sreat coat ' which 1 took on my wa y home; I did 

not stop at Mr. Waddens, I got it from the servant. 3 

Did any one walk with you?— No, I think I went home alone 
sit.fn° g W on theTah SS ^ G " h “' ^ V "“P ^ "as 

Was he the nearest person of the party to him at the time?— Yes he was. 

Will; r CO k UrSe ’ t J lat co « v€rsati °n that came to your ears, could not have escaped 
William Graham’s ?■ — I think he could have heard it. . 1 

xt D1 v! *fc Shenff Thorp seem to direct that expression to W T illiam Graham?— 
iNo, he did not appear to direct it to any particular person. 

person" £* S^fff f-S * Gn,h, “ ' ras tha ” arest 

Did you understand the nature of what was meant by the “ Orange panel ”?— 

1 1 ■ un uerstand what was meant by an Orange jury. 

unnfr^rH ld , y ° U u " derstand was meant b Y it? ~ 1 understood it to be a panel made 
up ot party men, Orangemen. 

A pane 1 for what purpose?— The purpose of the panel I conceived to be to try 
the rioters, the traversers. ^ 

Were not you extremely surprized that Mr. Sheriff Thorp should have been so 
indiscreet as, in the hearing of several persons, to state, that he had got the Oran«e 
panel m his pocket ?-I was surprised to hear it. me mange 

Had the party been long assembled at Mr. Sibthorpe’s before Mr. Sheriff Thorn 
used this remarkable expression?— When I entered the room the party was in it P 

I do n not know h ° W ° ngbef ° re that the y were there ? th ey have dined there! 
Thmp^ Thave^ ^ ° tl,6r remarkaMe expressions on the part of Mr. Sheriff 

lesfeyonfof”hk" the h °“ Se ?_He ““ “ 1 * ish the devil had the Marquiss Wei- 
Were there any others that you recollect used by him ? — Yes. 
hat were they ? I cannot put them in his own words ; I cannot repeat his 

annnv WOrdS i aS - t ! ie 0ther e *P ressions ; but the meaning of them was, “ he is an 
anno} ance, he is in our way. 

I „ J l re „ y ? U S . ta }- mg the substance of a conversation, or only a particular expression’— 
am only stating the substance, the meaning that I attached to what I heard 
thev !1 °"l We !r? “ Sed P reviousl y *° the one y°“ originally mentioned, were 
exnressinn T I n v 6 0r ?"8 e P anel > the Orange panel was the first remarkable 
expression I heard him make use of; the others followed. 

folio wing da/ en ° d ^ y ° U communicate those expressions to any one?— The 

To 
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To whom ? — To Mr. Mac Natten and to Mr. Wadden. m,. 

At what time were those matters communicated to the attorney general ? — John M‘c<mnell. 

I think four or five days after the conversation had taken place, I am not sure as v ' 

to a day or two. Second Day. 

Were they communicated to the attorney general before the grand jury was (May 5.) 
empanelled ? — I really cannot say ; it can be easily ascertained ; it was four or five 
days after the conversation occurred. 

Do you believe that the expressions, respecting the Marquess Wellesley, were 
heard by others, who were present as well as yourself? — Yes; the expressions 
respecting the Marquess Wellesley, were spoken when Mr. Sheriff Thorp was at 
cards ; and the last expression that he made use of, when he wished the devil had 
him, was made as he left the room ; — and as he buttoned up his coat ; I was close 
to him, and the company was about withdrawing. 

You mean by that, to say, that the whole of the company, or at least the major 
part of the company, heard those latter expressions ?— I do. 

Was any observation made, in consequence of those expressions, by any part 
of the company, before Mr. Sheriff" Thorp left the room ? — No, I did not hear 
any remark made upon them by any one. 

Did you hear any remark made upon the previous expression, which you have 
stated was made use of? — No ; I heard no remark. 

Had you, or any of the company present, been talking of the Marquess of 
Wellesley, before Mr. Sheriff" Thorp made use of that expression? — I do not 
think I had been talking of the Marquess Wellesley. 

Was the Marquess Wellesley talked of in that society ? — The subject of conver- 
sation, at one time, related to the occurrence at the theatre ; and I think the 
Marquess Wellesley’s name was mentioned. 

Did Sheriff" Thorp say any thing about the Marquess Wellesley at that time? — 

I did not hear any remark from Sheriff Thorp. 

It was on the occasion of his putting on his great coat, that he wished the devil 
had the Marquess Wellesley ? — Yes ; on leaving the room, buttoning up his 
coat. 

That was the circumstance that seemed to lead to the observation ? — The act of 
buttoning up his coat, you mean ; — I observed him make use of the expressions 
when he was buttoning up his coat. 

A man of the name of Graham was in the society ? — Yes. 

You have stated, that he was one of the traversers? — Yes. 

In what situation of life was he in Dublin ? — At that time, he was connected 
with the newspaper office. 

Is he considered a respectable young man in his situation ? — I believe he is. 

Was he aware at the time that he was accused of having conspired to assault 
and insult the Lord Lieutenant in the theatre ? — I cannot say. 

You did not hear him say that he was? — No. 

Did you know that he was? — No, not at that time I did not; but shortly after- 
wards. 

It was not known till some days after? — I did not know it till some time after 
that. 

It was not with reference to him, as one of the traversers, then, that Sheriff" 

Thorp said, he would give him a good Orange panel ? — I do not know whether 
Sheriff Thorp might not have known that he was concerned in assaulting the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

How could the sheriff know it more than any one else ? — Being a man in office. 

W as it known to any one in that society : did any one speak of it ? — No one. 

Was William Graham any relation to George Graham, the other traverser? — 

No, I believe he is not any relation ; I never heard that he was. 

About how many persons were there in this company ? — Seven or eight ; eight or 
nine, I think. 



[Peter Tomlinson, was again Called in ; and Examined.] 



WILL you describe, whether or not, that Mr. Smith, of whom you spoke, was on 
the grand jury ?— I cannnot tell. 

You do not know that? — I do not. I beg leave to correct a mis-statemeut ; 
I spoke to Mr. Blake twice since I came to London. 

You 



Peter Tomlinson. 
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You gave the Christian name of Mr. Sfnith ? — I did. 

And his business? — Yes. 

In what street does he live?— College-green, Dublin. 

[The witness x cas directed to withdraw .] 

[William Poole being sent for, an answer was returned by the Serjeant at 
Arms, that he had had an accident, and could not appear.] 

Mr. William Gifford, one of the messengers of the House, Called in ; and 
Examined.] 

Mr. YOU inquired for Poole ? — I did. 

W illian i Gifford . What was the answer which you received ? — One of the witnesses said, he saw 

him fall off the coach ; and he hurt himself so that he could not get down. 

When ? — When he was coming into London. Another person tells me, he met 
him in London ; and spoke to him in London to-day. 

Do you know the name of the man that told you that ? — I do not. 

[The Messenger xvas directed to go to No. fi, Downing-street, it being inti- 
mated that that was the place at which William Poole xvas to be found and 
to direct his attendance forthwith .] 




Henry Cooper, Esq. Called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are one of the sheriffs for the city of Dublin ? — Yes. 

Do you recollect the striking of the panel of the grand jury, that has caused this 
inquiry ? — Yes. 

Were you called upon, on that occasion, to take any part in the striking of that 
panel ? — I was. ° 

By whom ? — By the solicitor, Mr. Kemmis ; by letter. 

Have you that letter in your pocket ? — I have not. 

Can you state what the purport of that letter was ?— It was, that I should take 
a part in the striking of that jury, to prevent any observations : I think to that 
effect. 

That letter was from whom? — From Mr. Kemmis. 

The crown solicitor?— Yes; I think it went so far as to say, by desire of the 
attorney general. 

Would you have interfered with your brother sheriff in the striking of that panel 
if you had not received that letter ? — I do not think I should. 

And why?— 1 conceived, that the sheriffs acting quarterly, had that prerogative 
of striking their own juries ; he was the elder sheriff. 

Is the Committee to understand you, that there is any etiquette exists between 
the sheriffs, with regard particularly to each striking a grand jury at a commission 
by themselves, without the interference of their brother sheriff? — I conceive it so. 

y ou b e so good as to state, what is the usual arrangement between the 
sheriffs in that particular, with respect to the striking of the grand juries?— The 
usual arrangement is, that the sheriff for the quarter strikes his panel; and that he 
may or may not communicate with his brother sheriff. 

Is it the arrangement, that the senior sheriff strikes the panel of the first Brand 
jury?— It is. & 

And the junior sheriff the next grand jury ? — The next quarter. 

What occurred between you and your brother sheriff, when you attended at the 
striking of this grand jury, at the request of the crown solicitor ? — He had made his 
document for the sub-sheriff to strike the panel ; I attended, and we concurred on 
the panel which was struck. 

What do you mean by concurring in the panel which was struck?— I mean, that 
my brother sheriff and I, had agreed upon the gentlemen who were put upon that 

Do you mean thereby to say, that you and your brother sheriff, went through the 
list of the proposed grand jurors, who were to serve upon it ? — Yes. 

Did you go through that list, and canvass the names individually ? — We did with 
the sub-sheriff. 

Who is the sub-sheriff ?— Mr. Whistler. 
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Has he ever served before as Sub-sheriff? — I understand he did; I am sure he Henry Cooper, 
did ; but not within my knowledge. Esq. 

What is his situation in life ? — An attorney. v ^ ‘ 

Is he acquainted with the citizens of Dublin ? — I consider he is very fully Second Day* 
acquainted with them. (May 5-) 

Had you any feeling, that you had a more peculiar duty than on other occasions 



to perform, when you were so particularly called upon to assist your brother Sheriff 
in striking this panel ? — I did, in consequence of the letter I received. 

Had you any feeling of more caution upon that occasion, than you would have 
had upon any other ? — I do not think any peculiar feeling, more than that attending 
the striking of a jury. 

Did you feel any particular responsibility upon yourself, upon that occasion, |o 
look to the individuals that were proposed to serve upon that grand jury ? — I con- 
sidered, that those men who were put upon that panel, should be respectable citizens 
of Dublin. 

Did you, as a public officer, as a sheriff, feel yourself personally responsible for 
the characters of the individuals upon that panel, as far as your intelligence could 
assist you ?— Yes. 

Have you a pretty large acquaintance with the citizens of Dublin? — Indeed, 
pretty generally. 

What is your own situation in life ?-— A Coachmaker. 

How long have you belonged to the corporation of Dublin? — I think it is about 
13 years since I had first the honour of being elected. 

Did it occur to you, to offer any objection to your brother sheriff, with respect tp 
any of the names proposed upon that panel, as in anywise objectionable ? — I did. 

Did you object to any of them in consequence? — I did. 

To how many did you object, and to whom? — I declare I cannot exactly name 
the number to one, two, or three. 

What became of those names that you did object to ; were they left upon the 
panel, or were they struck off? — They were struck off. 

Do you recollect how many there were ? — One particularly I think. 

What time did this investigation of the panel occupy, between you and your 
brother sheriff? — I should suppose, probably an hour or more canvassing the list.. 

What was your feeling of the manner in which you had discharged your duty, 
when you concluded with your brother sheriff, to leave that as the panel of the 
grand jury that should stand ? — I concluded, that there were such men as should 
be placed upon a grand jury. 

From your general experience of the grand juries in Dublin, did you consider, 
that that grand jury was as respectable, for all the purposes of discharging their duty, 
as grand juries usually are ? — They were. 

Have you any doubt about that? — None whatever. 

To whom was the crown solicitors note addressed ; to the sheriffs of Dublin, or to 
yourself, or to your brother sheriff? — The letter I received, was directed personally 
to me. 

Did you exercise a more than ordinary scrutiny with regard to that panel, in 
consequence of that letter, or not ? — From the names that appeared to me, I exercised 
it so far, as I conceived those men who were put on it to be fully responsible for the 
situation in which they were placed. 

W'ere the names that were struck upon that panel, usually to be found on other 
grand jury panels in the city of Dublin? — I cannot exactly say; but I rather think 
they were. 

Did it appear to you, upon the examination of that panel, that there was any 
extraordinary number of persons that had not usually been upon the grand jury panels 
placed upon it? — No. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[Thewitness was again called m.] 

Were those individuals that were objected to by you, and that were struck off 
that panel, objected to upon any political ground ?- — No. 

Did you feel, upon closing that investigation of that panel with your brother 
sheriff, that you had conscientiously and fairly discharged your duty, as a public 
officer, towards the public and the cause of justice ?— I did so. 

A witness, that has been at the bar of this House states, that Mr. Sheriff Thorp 
said, on the 17th of December, he had an Orange panel in his pocket; when did 

308. L you 
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' S»tond Day. 

(Mays) 



<40 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE taken at the Bar of TIIE HOUSE, 

you and Mr. Sheriff Thorp agree upon the grand panel of January 1823 ?— I do 
not exactly recollect dates as to that. 

How many days do you think it was before the bills were sent up to this jury ?•— 
I think it wasMhree days previous to the summonses for the jury being issued. 

Do you know how long the summonses were issued before the trial came on ?— 
I cannot exactly state. 

Was it a week? — Not so long. 

How many names do you recollect were there on the list submitted by Mr. Sheriff 
'Thorp for your consideration and the sub-sheriffs consideration ? — I do not think 
we went into the names on the submitting of that. 

How many names were there upon that list; was it curtailed on your examina- 
tion ?~It was. 

Was it curtailed on Mr. Sheriff Thorp's suggestion, in any case? — No. 

Did Mr. Sheriff Thorp represent to you, that a man of the name of Poole had 
applied to be on that grand jury ?— He did. 

Mr. Sheriff Thorp suggested that to you ?— No, Mr. Poole applied to me. 

Do you recollect Mr. Sheriff Thorp making any observations on the name of 
William Poole in that list? — I recollect that we had a communication, and that 
'a conversation occurred, that Mr. Poole had applied to me ; he came to my office 
to say that Mr. Sheriff Thorp promised to put him on that panel, and applied to 
me to speak to Sheriff Thorp ; I told him that it was his quarter, and I referred 
it to him. 

i What passed between you and Mr. Sheriff Thorp upon the subject of Mr. Poole? — - 
It was, that in consequence of his application, we mutually agreed that we did not 
think he should be one on the panel, from his application. 

, You thought, in consequence of his application to be on that jury, he was an 
unfit person to be on the panel? — We mutually thought so; I did not inquire intq 
his motives.- , 

It was by Mr. Sheriff Thorp your attention was called to the name of Poole 
upon that list?' — I liad myself an objection, in consequence of his calling on me. 

In which objection Mr. Sheriff Thorp concurred ? — Fie did. 

Have you seen Mr. Sheriff Thorp in company with the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, since the striking of this grand commission panel? — I have. 

More than once? — Yes, more. than once. 

Did His Excellency receive Mr. Sheriff Thorp as a public delinquent, as a man 
who had packed the jury to acquit men guilty of an assault upon His person; how 
did the Lord Lieutenant receive Mr. Sheriff Thorp?— As far as I perceived, 
perfectly politely. 

Did he receive him cordially? — He appeared to receive him as lie received me. 

He made no distinction between you ?- — I perceived none. 

, Did he shake you by the hand ? — The last place I had the honour of being 
-shaken by the hand by His Excellency, was at church ; he also shook Sheriff Thorp 
and the Lord Mayor by the hand there too. 

. When was that? — I think on yesterday fortnight. 

Since a motion of censure was made against the attorney-general for Ireland ip 
•this House? — Oh, long since. 

Who prepared the panel for the petit jury, on the ex officio informations, in the 
■first instance ? — That was in my quarter, it was prepared -by my sub-sheriff, sheriff 
Thorp, and me. 

Did sheriff Thorp, or you, take the most active part in the formation of that 
-„panel ? — I conceive I did. 

, If sheriff Thorp had declared that he would take care to have as good a petit 
jury for the trial of the ex officio informations, as he had had a grand jury for the 
ignoring the bills of indictment, could he have effected it ? — Certainly not through 
me. 

He could not have effected it? — Certainly not; I would not have agreed to it ; 
■ff beg to rectify an answer, “as good a jury,” that those men who were on- the grand 
jury, some of them held equal rank with those on the petit jury. . 

i he object of the question was this, if sheriff Thorp said lie would have as 
•.partial a jury, as he had obtained a grand jury, could he have effected it in the 
forming of the panel ot the petit jury? — As to partiality, as to the grand jury and 
-the petit; jury, the word not having been expressed, 1 am at a loss to form an 
bpuiioirupon it-. 

1 •• ' .If 
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. If sheriff Thorp had wished to pack a petit jury for that purpose, could lie have Henry Cooper, 

effected it? — Certainly not. v Es 9- 

If you were told, that sheriff Thorp said, in a company, that he would do so, * ' 

would you believe it? — I should not suppose he would be capable of making use Second Day. 
of such an expression ; if he did, I think he was wrong. 5 > 

Are you looked upon as a party man in Dublin? — I cannot form an opinion for 
the Public. 

Are you a party man ? — No. 

The sheriffs give public dinners in Dublin, do they not ? — They do. 

Had you your public dinner ? — Yes. 

Did you give “ The glorious memory” at your dinner? — 1 did not. 

You are understood to say, that when you attended Mr. Sheriff Thorp to 
strike the panel for the grand jury, there was a list of names prepared ? — Yes. 

That list was ready when you got there ?-;-It was. 

Out of that list you found, who did you object to ? — I think there were three 
that I objected to. 

Those names being omitted the remainder stood ? — Yes. 

Are you acquainted with all or the majority of those names that appeared upon 
the list ? — Pretty generally. 

Were you acquainted with their political sentiments? — No, I was not. 

Then you and your brother sheriff did not select the names out of the corporators 
at large, but out of a list of fifty-three ready prepared by Mr. SherifF Thorp ? — Yes. 

If that fifty-three had contained names, or had been composed of those people 
you thought objectionable, with a view to the end of justice, could you not have 
desired it might have been altered. — Yes. 

Would you not have desired that panel should have been increased, if you had 
thought it right?— I would. 

You have stated, you and your sub-sheriff were chiefly engaged in composing the 
panel for the petit jury, could that have been described, with any justice, by 
Mr. Sheriff Thorp, as an Orarige panel ? — From my feelings, I think not. 

Are you an Orangeman ? — I am not. 

Is Sheriff Thorp, to your knowledge, an Orangeman ? — Not to my knowledge ; 

I do not know. 

You never heard of his being an Orangeman ? — I do not know that I have. 

Was not Mr. Sheriff Thorp the first sheriff who gave that obnoxious toast at the 
sheriff’s dinner, after the visit of the King to Ireland ? — He gave “ The Glorious and 
Immortal Memory.” 

Who is the person who serves the summonses on the grand jurors ?— There are 
different persons to serve them. 

The bailiff? — Yes. 

Is he paid by the sheriff?: — He is paid by the sheriffs. 

He pays nothing to the office ? — No, I believe not. 

Was there any different mode of delivering the summonses on that occasion, from 
that usually adopted ?— I do not know any thing of the serving of those sum- 
monses ; the others were in my quarter, and I was particular with the bailiff himself, 
and I swore him to the service of those summonses. „ 

Are you aware that the same was done on the part of Mr. Sheriff Thorp < — I 
am not. 

Did you suggest to Sheriff Thorp any names to be added to that grand panel t — 

I declare from the list that he shewed me, I do not recollect that I did. 

You stated, you objected to three persons on the panel, whose names were-in con- 
sequence struck out ?— To two or three. 

Those objections you state were not at all on account of their political principles ; 
they were not of a political nature? — No, I knew not their politics. 

Several persons whose names were upon the panel were canvassed between you 
and your brother sheriff, as to their fitness or unfitness to remain on the panel ; had 
you conversation about it ? — We had. „ 

Was it at all on the ground of the political principles or party feeling of any ot 
those persons, that tins canvassing took place between you ? — No, not their political 



You have stated, that in going to communicate with your brother sheriff, respect- 
ing this panel, you conceived it your duty to see that it was formed of respectable 
icifizens of Dublin? — I did. . 

Was that the only consideration you took with you to your conferehce With your 
brother sheriff?— Nothing more. , 

308. 
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You never entered into the political principles of a man who was named there?— 
No. 

This is the first time you have been in office as sheriff'?^ It is 

Have you any notion of the usual number upon panels?— Not'particularly 
You bad not any means of judging whether this panel consisted of fewer names 
than-usua], or not, at the time it was handed to you ?— I considered it shorter than 
what the usual panels returned were. 

Did you make any observation upon that circumstance at your meeting ?— None 

\ ou did not conceive that it called for any observation ? No. 

Was any reason given for its being shorter than usual?— Not at that period- 
there was no remark upon it. r * 

Have you been in the habit, as a corporator, or having served on grand juries 
yourself, of observing what was the usual number of common councilmen on a 
commission grand jury .'—I think they varied frequently. 

Have you formed any notion in your own mind, what the usual number of them 
were upon the panel ? — At that period I did not consider it ; at this moment I have 
seen eight, ten or twelve. 

Did it occur to you, on looking over that panel, that there was an unusual number 
of common councilmen upon that?— It did not, particularly. 

Have you since observed that circumstance ?— Since, from remarks, I have oh- 
served that there were more common councilmen than usual upon it. 

ISut no observation of the kind was made at the time ?— No. 

I there one sub-sheriff for both the sheriffs, or have you each one ? — 'One for 

You spoke of your sub-sheriff forming the panel for the trial of ex officio 
information ? — Concurring with me. 

What is the manner in which that is done; is it to be understood that the 
Sub-sheriff makes out the list, and submits it to the sheriff for his approbation ■ or in 
flrehigTsteriff 11 fo '™ ed?— II is formed l )artl y b y the sub-sheriff and partly by 

In what manner was that panel formed?— He submitted the list of respectable 
citizens to me ; with this, and with my own knowledge of tile city, X struck that 

ex officio jury, and returned to him. 3 , , 

The body Of the list is presented to the sheriff in the usual course, ready formed 
by the under-sheriff r— No; he submitted a number of names of the respectable 
merchants and traders of Dublin ; with those whom I added myself, we afterwards 
made a list for the panel, at which Sheriff Thorp was present. 

Can you at all state the proportion of names yon added to those that he submit, 
ted to ,ou?-I dare say there might be one half, those men whom he submitted 
^ very well knew. 

Then it was the same person who performed the office yon have stated in forming 
the panel for the petit jury for the ex officio informations, who had in like manner 
sa'^hat^ for " 1Cd t le panc for the 8 land W. in January 1823?— No, I cannot 

wtohimlltt^ Sub - Sheriff? - Y “i Sheriff Thorp communicated 

You do not know whether that is the usual course for the sub-sheriff to form 
this subject to 11s communication with the high-sheriff?— It depends upon the 
sub-shenft and the high-sherift; I have that conftdence in the sub-sheriff, to believe 
that lie would not submit any man upon that, that I would not myself think 
a proper man. umiK 

Had the sub-sheriff been in that office before ?— Yes ; many years before 
In Whose hand-writing was the panel for the grand jury, when it was submitted 
to you?— I believe it was m Sheriff Thorp's. suommea 

What is the ordinary course in the office of returning the commission grand 

J ,hi™ hl,l n* I k h 'S“'.» r ,h S cle, ' k ln the office ?-I cannot account fo? any 
flung but what has occurred since ; I came into office at the exact moment 

Have not you understood what is the usual and ordinary course in the office ■ is 

nnt'hv ft! °I d ",’ , ‘ r f C °ff- Se I° r to be returned by the clerk in the office, and 

not by the high-sheriff?.- — I rather think not. 

Is there any difference in the mode of framing the panel of the grand juries and 
the petty juries r-I always understood the high sheriff took that prerogative to 
lumselt ul returning the grand jury. 1 0 

Always 
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Always, in ordinary cases, that he took that prerogative to himself? — In all cases, Henry Cooper, 
I understood it so. ... EstI ' 

Do you mean to say, that the usual and ordinary practice in the sheriff’s office is v 
for the high-sheriff to return the panel of the grand jury, and not to have it returned Second Day. 
by the clerk in the office? — It is my feeling in the office; that is what has been (Mays.) 
done since I came into office. 

At what time was it that you first interfered with respect to the return of the 
January grand jury panel ? — On receiving the letter from Mr. Kemmis, I commu- 
nicated to the sub-sheriff and to the high-sheriff ; that was my first interference. 

A panel was then shown to you, in the hand-writing of Mr. Sheriff Thorp? — 

I believe it to be so. 

Do you not believe that a great proportion of the persons who were returned 
upon that grand jury panel by Mr. Sheriff Thorp, were persons of very strong political 
feeling upon the particular question of dressing the statue and drinking the toast? — 

I conclude, that some were, and some were not ; if I could form an opinion of the 
whole I would do so. 

Had there not been an election of corporators in the month of December? — 

There was. 

Was not there a very strong agitation in the public mind, at the time of the 
election of those corporators, particularly on the subject of the dressing of the 
statue? — Not to my knowledge at that time. 

In the month of December had not the dressing of the statue of King William 
been prevented, by order of the lord mayor, in the month of November? — Yes. 

Was not there a censure of the lord mayor, by the corporation, for doing so ? — 

There was. 

Was not there a censure of the lord mayor by the guild of merchants, for doing 
so? — I believe there was. 

Was not it in the midst of that agitation, that the new corporators were elected, 
in the month of December ? — It was. 

Was not there a very strong political feeling in the minds of a great body of the 
corporators who were so elected in the month of December, at the very time when 
those censures were pronounced ? — In some guilds there was strong political feelings 
expressed, I believe. 

In the guild of merchants particularly, was there not a very strong political 
feeling expressed? — I conceive there was. 

The guild of merchants elect thirty-one common councilmen? — Yes. 

Will you have the goodness to look at that paper [a paper being handed to the 
witness ] ; do not you believe that that printed list was furnished by the persons who 
are the friends of dressing the statue to the corporators, for the purpose of having 
a list chosen of common councilmen from the guild of merchants according to it? — 

I consider this a list for the purpose of returning those men that were in it. 

Will you have the goodness to read the title of it? — “ Guild of merchants ; the 
glorious and immortal memory list; good men in bad times.” 

There is a picture at the top, representing King William on horseback ? — I believe 
it does. 

He is represented with his horse treading upon the knave of clubs ? — I suppose 
it does. 

Do not you understand that, as representing the lord mayor? — I should suppose 
it was. 

Do not you find seven of the names who were returned in that list “ as good men 
in bad times,” and for that purpose sworn upon the grand jury in January 1 823? — 

I think there are seven names appear here. 

Will you have the goodness to name the seven persons ? — Mr. John Stevens was 
on it, I think; Mr. Joseph Henry Moore, Christopher Graham, Joseph Lampray, 

John Davis, Robert Lodge I think was on it, and Samuel Lampray. 

Do you, or do you not believe, that those persons who were so named, “ as good 
men in bad times,” and who are elected on that recommendation, were persons of 
strong political bias upon the subject of dressing the statue and drinking the toast? — 

As to their strong political feelings I cannot say. 

Do you believe they have any political feelings ? — I think they have ; but as to 
strong political bias, I cannot form an opinion. 

Do you think that those seven persons were fit, fair, and impartial jurors to try 
a question, for the purpose of finding a bill of indictment upon the subject then 
pending? — I do. 
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If the thirty-one persons, who are named in that list, had been returned upon the 
panel of the grand jury, would you have thought them objectionable, as fair persons 
to try that question ? —Some I would not have returned ; I cannot say that thev 
were unfair, but I would not put them on. J 

Did you object to any person proposed by Sheriff Thorp, in the panel that he 
submitted to you, on the ground of their political opinions?—! do not recollect that 
I did. 

All you looked to was, that they were respectable citizens? — Fair and respectable 
citizens. 

Would you have thought yourself at liberty, when Sheriff Thorp returned you 
the list of tair respectable citizens, to object to any one of them, on account of 
a political bias ? — I think if I had expressed a reason, that he would have struck 
off any that we would have mutually struck off. 

Would you have objected to any one respectable citizen returned on Sheriff Thorp’s 
list, merely because you thought he had a bias?— If I did not consider him a violent 
man, I would not have struck him off. 

_ Were you aware, when Sheriff Thorp submitted that list to your consideration 
that there were twenty-seven corporators returned upon that panel, who had been 
elected in the month of December previously ? — I was not aware, exactly, of the 
number when it was submitted. 

Do you believe that there was any one of those twenty-seven corporators so 
returned, who was not friendly to the dressing of the statue?— I rather think there 
ivere men on that panel that would rather, under the circumstances, that the statue 
was not dressed. 

Can you mention under what circumstances?— That is my feeling of those 
jurors. J ° 

Do you mean, out of the twenty-seven common councilmen ? — As to the men 
who were on that panel, I do consider some of them, men who would not wish to 
have the statue dressed ; some of those men on the grand jury. 

Can you explain the circumstance of the entire grand jury being sworn out of the 
hrst six-and-twenty persons upon the panel ? — I really cannot, except their atten- 
dance inconsequence of being liable to fines ; I do not know any other reason. 

Had they not, on all former occasions, been liable to fines?— They had, as far as 
I know. 

Have you ever heard of any instance in which a grand jury of twenty-seven was 
obtained, on any former commission, without coming down as low as the 57th man 
upon the panel . I cannot answer that question accurately. 

When you came to frame your panel of the petit jurors, did you at first frame it 
in the same manner in which you finally returned it?-There were some alterations 
but very tew. ’ 

, DM you frame your own panel, or did you receive a panel framed from your snb- 
sheriff ?— Part by the sub-sheriff, and part my own framing. J 

Is it not the ordinary course in returning the panel of the petit jury, to take the 
grand panel, and out of that to take some of the most respectable and leading 
names?— I did it so. ® 

After yoir had done it so, were there any alterations made, and at whose sug- 
gestion ?— There were very few, for they were of such a respectable return, that it 
was not necessary. 

fe T S W Ste f’ , do ^ s P eak of those that «re returned 
by the sub-sheriff r — I speak of the whole panel. 

How many were returned by the sub-sheriff, what proportion did the number 
returned by him bear to the whole panel?— I think it probable it might be from 
twenty to thirty, or more. 0 

Y ? Sa ‘i d ’ . th ^r y w are not a P erson of an y P art y feeling ; do you mean to 
sav, that the sub-sheriff, Mr. Whistler, was not?— I do not think him what I would 
term, a violent partv-feehng man. 

h ? a r“°*'P“ty feeling ; or was he a man, as you are younself, a man of 

wi ty - , 111 " ? 15 dl ® cult for to answer to the feelings of another 

a ,1 rfn!w'f eP f ta ? n T" f Mr- Whistler in that respect; is he, or not, considered 
a man of paity feehng?_I would not consider him a man of high party feeling 

number J ° f the “ ame5 WOTe retumecl b y him?-?I think about 8 that 

The whole panel consisted of sixty? — Yes. 

Twenty or thirty were returned by the sub-sheriff?— Submitted to me. 

Did 
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Did you adopt those that -were submitted to you by the sub-sheriff ?— I think I did 
the whole of them. ' 

Are there not some circumstances that would have rendered it rather awkward 
for you to decline adopting the panel sent you by your sub-sheriff ?— I think not. 

You do not feel then, under obligation to the sub-sheriff?— No ; I felt them of 
that description of men that were of the highest character in Dublin, from my 
knowledge of them. J 

Of the highest character for respectability ? — Yes. 

Do you mean, that those gentlemen were not men of any party feeling?— Not to 
my knowledge, positively. 

Will you undertake to say, whether they were, or were not ; whether the twenty 
or thirty, then suggested by Mr. Whistler, were, or not, men of strong party feeling? — • 
1 took the whole panel of that sixty ; for I was cautious on that, that I made the 
observation, we would not have high party men on the panel. 

High party men ? — Or party men. 

Were there any names suggested upon that panel, who were not upon the grand 
panel ? — I cannot answer that question. 

What alterations were made in the panel, from the time that you had first 
taken the sub-sheriff’s suggestion, and had given your own names, till you returned 
it into court ; were there not alterations made ? — The alterations that were made, 
were, I think, putting men of greater respectability from the bottom to the top of 
the panel, according to their respectability ; I do not remember any other. 

Were there not new names added? — I do not think there were more than one 
or two. 

Do you know a person of the name of Stoker ? — I do. 

Was he not a person who was considered as having been very much concerned 
in the planning of the riot at the theatre ? — I heard something of it ; but I know 
nothing of it. 

He was a clerk of Alderman King’s ? — He was. 

Have you ever heard, that by the sub-sheriff’ that panel was taken and shown to 
Stoker, and that, at his suggestion, any names were added to that panel or any 
alterations made? — Never. 

You never heard that to this hour ?— Never ; nor do I think he would be capable 
of doing such an act. 

D° y ou mean Stoker ? — No, the sub-sheriff; I know very little of Mr. Stoker; 
but I do not think the sub-sheriff ot Dublin would be guilty of submitting the panel 
to Mr. Stoker for his approbation. 

Have you ever heard that Stoker has himself declared that was done ? — Not to 
my knowledge ; I never heard of it. 

How many names do you say were struck off the panel of the grand jury, after 
Mr. Sheriff I horp had consulted you ? — I think there were probably three or four, 
and other names substituted. 

Was Mr. Poole’s one of those names that were struck off? — He was. 

Have you heard, or do you believe, that, before the riot had happened, Mr. Sheriff 
I horp had promised to put Mr. Poole’s name upon the panel? — Mr. Poole told 
me so himself. 

Do you believe that?— Yes, I do. 

That he had promised him before the riot ? — I do not know as to the time of the 
promise. 

Have you any doubt the promise was before the riot ? — I declare the time was 
not stated, and I do not know whether it was before or after. 

Do you not know that, afterwards, Sheriff Thorp refused to let his name remain 
upon the panel? — He agreed in the objection, in consequence of Mr. Poole 
requesting me to speak to Mr. Sheriff Thorp to put him on; we thought that 
he had some motive we did not know ; I objected to him under those circum 
stances. 

In the interval between his having been promised to be put on and his bein^ 
struck off, had not Mr. Poole taken an active part in the corporation, to prevent 
the dressing of the statue ? — Not to my knowledge. 

Had not you heard of it ? — I heard of it. 

Do not you believe it? — I do not know of any active part he could take to 
prevent it ; the police prevented it. 

Had he not been an active person in the corporation, to declare his disapprobation 
of it? — Yes. 

M30S. He 




Henry Cooper, 
Esq. 

Second Day. 
(May 5.) 
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* Henry Cooper, U e had done so in December, in the corporation? — I so understood that he 

Esq. always had. 

vx ' Have you not heard that Sheriff Thorp declared he could not place him 

Second Day. upon that panel, because he was a “ conciliation man”? — No, I never heard those 
(May 5.) expressions. 

Or any expression to that effect? — No; Sheriff Thorp did not communicate it 
to me. 

Did not some of the persons who were sworn on that grand jury, apply to be 
excused from serving ? — They did. 

Were they not told that if they did not attend they would be fined, or that they 
must attend ? — As far as came to me, I always gave that for answer, and that 
I could not take them off. 

Would not that account a good deal for their consecutive attendance for their 
answering as their names were called ? — I would conclude so. 

If those men were anxious to be put on for sinister purposes, do you conceive 
they would have applied to you to leave them out? — No, I do not. 

In the state of Dublin now, do you hold it to be possible almost to find a grand 
jury who have not formed some opinion, one way or another, about the dressing of 
the statue ? — If I was to form an opinion, I would conceive that every man in 
Dublin has formed some opinion upon it. 

Do you conceive those men who were on the grand jury having, in common with 
the rest of the citizens of Dublin, formed such an opinion, they were men who would 
have perverted justice on their oaths, by finding a partial verdict, in consequence of 
those opinions they had formed ? — I do not. 

Your sub-sheriff, Mr. Whistler, is an attorney? — He is. 

How often has he served the office of sub-sheriff? — I believe this is the second 
time ; it is many years since he served before. 

There is a bye law, or an Act of Parliament, which prevents a person serving 
oftener than once in three years, is there not ? — I understand there is. 

Who served the office of sub-sheriff the year before Mr. Whistler ? — Mr. Archer. 

Who is Mr. Archer? — Mr. Henry Archer, he is an attorney. 

Is he at all connected with Mr. Whistler ? — No, I believe not ; I am almost 
certain not. 

Do you know of any person in the employment of Mr. Whistler, serving the office 
of sub-sheriff the year before ? — No, serving as sub-sheriff a year or two before ; 
there is no such clerk in the office as Mr. Archer. 

The year before Mr. Archer, did the person who was a clerk in the employment 
of Mr. Whistler serve the office of sub-sheriff? — No. 

Do you know it, one way or the other ? — No ; I know there is no sheriff has 
served an under clerk to Mr. Whistler. 

Nor connected with him in any way? — Nor connected with him in any way. 

Nor that he has had any connection with the person serving sub-sheriff since the 
last time he served that office ? — Not to my knowledge ; I think he has not. 

Who elects the sheriff? — The commons ; there are a number sent from the 
commons to the board of aldermen, and from this number the two sheriffs 
are chosen. 

Do you mean by the commons, the common councilmen? — Yes. 

Did you ever hear of a society, called “The Amicable Society”? — I have. 

Is that in the common council? — No. 

Is it composed of common councilmen ? — There are a number of common 
councilmen in it. 

Are the bulk of the society common councilmen ? — No, they are not. 

There are a considerable number ? — There are a considerable number. 

Are a considerable proportion of the acting members in it common council- 
men ? — I believe they are not particularly active, more than the others. 

Are a considerable number of the members of it common council? — As members 
of the society, there are a good many common councilmen. 

Do the Amicable Society exercise an influence upon the election of sheriffs ? — 
They recommend the friends ofuhat society, I rather think. 

They exercise a considerable Influence in the choice of the sheriffs? — I cannot 
say that they altogether do. 

Do they not exercise a considerable influence in the choice of the sheriff? — They 
do, rather in the returns, not in the choice of sheriff. 

In 
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In the return to the aldermen, of those out of whom they are to phoose? Yes. 

IIow many are sent up to the aldermen?— Eight. 

Did you ever hear of an understanding, between the persons who are to be recom - 
mended, to be assisted in the election by the Amicable Society, an understanding 
between them and the common council or the society, as to the" conduct they are to 
hold while they are sheriffs?, — No, there is no arrangement of that kind. 

No understanding between the parties, as to how they are to go on in their 
office r — No, I do not know that there is any such compact. 

’ There is nothing in writing, but is there any thing understood between them ?— 
I do not think there is any understanding. 

Any thing understood between them as to the patronage of offices >— I think 
not. 

\ ou must be quite sure of that, one way or another, in your own case ? — In my 
own case I am certain of it ; as to the patronage of the office, certainly not. J 

There was no understanding as to the patronage ?— No. 

Nor as to any part of the official conduct?— As to good conduct. 

As to any line of conduct to be adopted by the sheriff in the office 5— For my own 
part I think not. 

You have no recollection yourself, of any understanding, as to the line you were 
to adopt in the conduct of your office? — No. 

Is there not a considerable degree of patronage in the power of the sheriff?— 
No, not to my knowledge. 

Do they not name to a number of things?— To none but the sub-sheriff. 

That is the only appointment they have? — Yes, I believe so. 

Are you quite sure that is the only appointment the sheriffs have ? — I ^conceive 
no other. 

. Is that the only, appointment you. yourself , have named to, or bad a share in 
naming to ? — The only appointment. 

How long have you been in the office r— Seven months, I think, or rather better!. 

Is there not a keeper of the sheriff’s prison? — There is. 

Have they nothing to do with the nomination of the keeper? — The nomination 
of the under officers comes from the sub-sheriff. 

The nomination of the under officers of the prison ? — Yes. 

Does that include the keeper of the prison ?— The keeper of the Newgate prison 
or which ? 

The keeper of the sheriff’s prison ; who names the keeper ?— The sub-sheriff 
named him, and I concurred in the appointment. 

Will you recollect again, and inform the Committee, whether there is any other 
office in which you concur in like manner with the sub-sheriff in naming to ; you said 
just now, that there was nothing but the appointment of the sub-sheriff in which you 
were concerned ? — I do not concern myself in any other ; not even in that. 

\The witness was directed, to withdraw.] 



Hairy Coof iejy 
£iq. 




Second Day. 
<May 5 .) 



[The witness was again called in.] 

You concur, you say, in the nomination of the prison-keeper, the keeper of the 
sheriff’s prison, with the under-sheriff?— I mentioned, I think, that the under-sheriff 
had the appointment nf all the subordinate officers; that I did not use any prero- 
gative of that kind. 1 

r lhe under-sheriff actually, in point of fact, appoints; does the sheriff concur 
in any of those appointments with the sub-sheriff? — I really made no objections to 
those men who were in the office. 

Do you mean that the sub-sheriff is the man who appoints those officers, or does 
lie submit the names to the sheriff?— He submitted those names, and I concurred 
in his appointment. 

One of those is the keeper of the prison ? — Yes. 

Do you recollect any other of those inferior officers ? — No ; only the officer under 
him, which is his clerk in the sheriff’s office, and this. 

Those names are submitted to the sheriff, and he concurs in making those appoint- 
ments?— No; the only one is the keeper of the sheriff’s prison that I particularly 
accollcct that he mentioned to me ; I did not interfere. 

Are those officers changed with every sub-sheriff? — They are not, I believe. 

They continue in them after the time when the sheriff is changed ?— Wlien they 
arc well-behaved persons, I conceive they do. 
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Is there not an understanding between the sheriff, upon his election, and the 
common council, or a part of the common council, which uses a certain influence 
in tlf<? election of the Amicable Society, that he shall keep those persons in their 
officer — Not to my knowledge ; it was not the case with me. 

Is the office of the sub-sheriff a lucrative one ? — -I believe it depends upon cir- 
cumstances. 

But, generally speaking, is it a gainful office ? — I rather believe it is.- 

About how much ? — I cannot form an accurate opinion. 

Can you form a guess? — I dare say it may be worth from six t& seven hundred 
a year. 

Does he account for the fees to the high-sheriff? — He does. 

Does he pay any other consideration to the high -sheriff, besides accounting for the 
fees ? — Not that I know of ; not to me. 

You said, that in striking one of the juries, your wish was to prevent any person 
from being on the jury who was of very strong political opinions; meaning of course, 
a high political person? — Yes, that was my wish. 

Which of the juries was that ? — -That which dame within my own quarter; the 
petit jury. HK 

With respect to the political opinions of the grand jury, there was nodiscussion? — • 

I do not think there was. 

The only discussion being, as to respectability ? — As to their respectability and 
their being men that should be placed upon the grand jury. 

And no objection was taken to the political sentiments of any of them ; you went 
merely on their respectability ?— Yes ; and being on the grand jury, I would think 
they would divest themselves of such feelings. 

You canvassed it only on their respectability ? — Just so. 

Had you any canvassing with respect to the petit jury? — Yes, they were 
canvassed. ' ■?” 

Only touching their respectability ? — Yes, their respectability ; and to my know- 
ledge there were no violent party-feeling men. 

- Was there any canvassing on the subject of party feeling? — :Not more titan from 
my remark to the sub-sheriff. 

But you only discussed their respectability you say? — Yes. 

You gave a dinner after you came into your office? — Yes. 

You declined giving the obnoxious toast.?: — I did. 

Was it proposed by some of your guests? — There were some men in the room 
that night who pressed it. 

But you declined ? — I did. 

It was a dinner given by yourself — It was. •' J 

Did any thing happen in consequence; any dethronement in consequence of 
your refusing to give it ; did they come to any resolution, or do any thing with 
respect to yourself, who were in the chair, in consequence of your refusing to give 
it ? — I think there was a man rather rude to me in consequence of it. 

Though it was your own dinner? — -Yes. 

Did you continue in the chair? — I did. 

The sub-sheriff gives you a security, does he not ? — lie does. 

Would you not consider yourself interfering with the safety of that security, if 
you interfered with bis appointment of those officers, such as the keepers of the 
gaol, and others you have alluded to? — It would. 

Amongst the citizens of Dublin, do you not consider that a great proportion form 
their opinions upon the subject of what is called Roman Catholic Emancipation ; 
do you not. think that, generally, each man in society has formed his opinion upon 
the propriety of what is called, Granting the Roman Catholic Claims ? — I rather 
think they have, almost every man in Dublin. 

Are. you of opinion, that a man who is hostile to the Roman Catholic Claims is 
disqualified as a grand juror, or incapable from that circumstance of performing his 
duty as a grand juror, upon his oath? — I do not. 

Then comparing that grand jury with other grand juries, that you have known sworn 
in the city of Dublin, do you think that grand jury was as capable of performing its 
duty conscientiously as any one you have known? — In my opinion they were. 

That is merely your opinion ? — It is my opinion. 

The panel was formed out of a list written in Mr. Sheriff Thorp’s hand writing; 
.that which you believe it to be his hand writing? — I beiieve it waft. 

You 
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You suggested the propriety of striking oft' some names in that list ?- — Yes. Henry Coop 

How many? — I think three; and others Mere substituted. ■£*?• 

In point of fact, the panel, as it stood, consisted of names, all of which ~ 
were suggested by Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? — They were sure ; those struck oft, and eco ‘‘ _ a ^ 

those substituted in the place of them, that we mutually agreed on. ^ 5 ' 

Were there any substituted in the room of those struck off? — There were. 

By whom were they suggested ?— 1 think they were mutually agreed upon by 
both of us. 3 ■ , ' fu 

By whom were tljey suggested ; because though mutually agreed upon, they must 
have been suggested by one party, rather than the other ? — I really think, that, 
taking the almanack, we. spoke on several citizens probably, and took them from 
those names that we mutually talked of. 

But not particularly suggested by you ? — We agreed that those persons should be 
substituted in the room of tire others. 

Were they suggested by you, did - they come from a list you suggested ? — No; 

1 had no list. 

When you met Sheriff Thorp, for the purpose of arranging, the panel, did you 
know what bills were to be brought before the grand jury, against whom?- — 

I conceived of course, those men w ho were in prison, with any others, for the riot 
in the theatre. * '• 

Did you know that a person of the name of M e Culler, was to be indicted 
before that grand jury ? — Not at that time I did not. 

Mr. Joseph Henry Moore was on that grand jury ? — He w as. 

Was he proposed originally by Mr Sheriff’ Thorp ? — He was in the list. 

Do you know' whether he bears any relation to Mr. M c Culler? — Not to ac- 
knowledge, he was not. 

Or any connexion with him ?— I do not know any further than having heard 
lie was his clerk. 

lias not Mr. Joseph Henry Moore been in the habit of attending the commission 
grand juries constantly ? — He has frequently. 

Do you happen to know that Mr. Moore’s sister is married to the provost of 
Dublin University ? — I do not know it, as my own knowledge, but 1 believe it 
to be so. « 

When did.you enter into office? — Io September last. 

Were you a party to tire panel in October 1822? — I was not. 

Have you joined in a panel for a term or presenting grand jury, at any other 
time?— No ; the last term, I believe, is the only one since I came into office. 

Have you ever serv ed individually upon either term or commission grand juries ? 

— I have. 

On which?— Both. ;■ . . .. 

What kind of persons composed the term 'or presenting grand juries ?— Prin- 
cipally the corporation of Dublin. 

Are there any other individuals, except the corporation of the city of Dublin, 
upon them? — I do not know, to my knowledge, that there have been ; I have never 
been on but one, I think. 

Was there any individual upon that grand jury, but the members of the corpora- 
tion of the city of Dublin? — I declare, I cannot exactly say, unless I could refer 
to the panel. 

Do you know', as sheriff of Dublin, whether it is the usage to select those grand 
'juries out of the members of the corporation? — I believe it is, generally. 

You have no doubt of the fact ? — No, I have no doubt, that is the general 
practice. ’ <3 # _ ■£> . . . . 

When did you serve upon a commission grand jury? — I did not think these three 
or four years ; I wished to avoid it. 

Is the serving on a commission grand jury, considered a burthen or an advan- 
tage ? — It would be considered an inconvenience to men in business. 

Is the serving on a presenting grand jury, considered as a burthen or an advan- 
tage ? — 1 declare, I do not know the advantages of it, I would avoid them ; I never 
■was but on one, though 1 have been thirteen years a member ot the corporation. 

On the commission grand jury on which you served, how many members of 
the corporation of the city of Dublin were there ?— I cannot exactly say what 
'number. ■ • 

Was there a majority?— I declare, I eamiot exactly state the number; I should 
- ’jo8. ' Suppose 
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Hanr'i ‘Cooper, suppose the number to be ten or twelve or fourteen I rather think in the cases 
I have known that. 

«- fZ 'f _ Hav ? you ever heard of a case, except the- commission grand jury .of January 
" “ y ' Y^ 2 3 > which there was a majority of members of the corporation of the city of 

■ ay 5,) . Dublin r— I do not recollect hearing of any one ; I do not think I did hear of 
a majority ; but that depends upon their attendance, for I know they have been 
summoned; I know the members of the corporation have been summoned. 

Can you state, whether there is a general anxiety to serve on a presenting grand 
Jury ?— I have heard it, hut I do not know it accurately ; as to my . own part, I was 
not anxious. 

Do you believe, that there, is a general disinclination to -serve on the commission 
grand juries .'—Some men will serve on the commission grand juries, in conse- 
quence of their being short, to avoid being put on others. 

y , ou h ave stated, that in consequence of a letter which you received from the crown 
solicitor, you attended Mr. Sheriff Thorp, Where, is that letter, and, can you pro- 
duce it?— At the time I got notice of the coming to London, I was sitting on the 
-commission jury on the present commission, or that which was sitting when I left 
Dublin ; I was so hurried off that I took .no papers of that -kind in mv pocket • I 
have the letter perfectly safe at home. 

You have stated, that you went to Mr. Sheriff Thorp in consequence of that 
letter, and found that he had drawn out the list of the panel, which he produced to 
you ; in consequence of the discussion which took place, was any alteration made in 
the order in which the names were placed upon. that list?— There -were alterations 
made in that respect, moving the names up. 

To what extent? — I really cannot say. 

You have stated, in answer to one or two questions, that several of the corporation 
applied to you to be excused from serving, can you remember the names of such 
corporators as prayed to be excused? — I remember Mr. Forster applied to be 
excused. 

Do you recollect any others? — I cannot exactly mention names; I think I 
remember Mr. Forster applying. 

You have sated, that you. did not consider, and do not consider the seven names, 
which you read Ironi the paper which you hold in your hand, to be violent party 
men ; will you state whether you consider Mr. Sheriff Thorp a violent party man 
or a moderate party man ? — I would consider him inclined to party, but as to violence 
-it is a difficult matter for me to form. an opinion. 

Do you consider Mr. Sheriff Thorp a decided party man? — Oh, I think hiai 
a party man, decidedly. 

Do you consider those seven individuals less party men than Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? 
-feel yis ’ COnS ' der SOme of theui less part y men > and some probably have similar 

Do you know' William Carpenter, who was one of the jury — I do. 

Do you consider him a more moderate party man that Mr. Sheriff Thorp r—T 
know very little of Mr. Carpenter, further than being in the corporation. 

You have said, that of the seven who have been named, some were more 
moderate, and some you would consider more party men than Mr. Sheriff Thorp; 
ti i IT S ^- te - an ) r one those, whom you consider more decidedly party men than 
Mr Sheriff Thorp ? — I would consider Mr. Graham and Mr. Stevens as more 
moderate. 

The question was, as to those who were more decided ? — Could I form an opinion 
.upon those men s principles, I would conceive them -similar. 

You were understood to say, there were some you considered more violent?— 

- ™ as . not m y answer ; that some I considered less so ; and some sipiilar. 

It Mr. Sheriff Thorp had been one of the jurymen, would you have considered 
-him objectionable, as a strong party man, to try such a cause? — Had he taken the 
oath as a juror, I would have considered him perfectly eligible. 

W hen did you first see that handbill which was put into your hands ? — The first of 
them I saw was in the merchant's hall. 

Was that before the jury was struck ?— Yes, it was long before. 

Do you find the name of Edward Cusack in it? — Yes, I do. 

Y ou did not give him in as one of the persons? — His name is here. 

M as that handbill generally circulated ? — I saw it iu the merchant’s hall on the 
-election. ■ 

That 
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That was sometime before the jury were struck?— Yes. 

Did the sheriff send a copy of the panel, when it was settled, either to the crown 
solicitor, or to the attorney general, or to the castle r I do not think he did ; not 

40 How long do the summonses issue before the commission is held ?— I think about 

three days. ^ 

Do you remember the date of the letter that was sent by the crown solicitor . 

I do not accurately. . . . 

You have stated, that according to your opinion, the panel could not be called 
an Orange panel ; and you have stated also, that you do not know the political 
feelings of the persons upon it ; what ground have you, therefore, for forming an 
opinion, that it was not an Orange panel ? — I had no grounds for forming an opinion 
on it ; I know no man upon it to be an Orangeman. 

You have stated, that three or four names were removed from the panel, and three 
or four names substituted in their places, was it upon any political ground that those 
names were removed ?— The particular one I mentioned, was in consequence of 
the application to me to be put upon the panel. 

You stated, that three or four names were removed, with the concurrence of your 
orother sheriff, and as many more substituted in their places, upon what grounds 
were those persons so removed ; was it political grounds, or for misconduct, in your 
v j ew ? — Not from political feelings. „ 

You mentioned a man of the name of Lodge, was he on the giand jury- 
I believe that he was not. . 

[ The witness was directed to withdraw. 



Henry Cooper. 




Second Day. 
(May 5.) 



[The Chairman was directed to report Progress, and ask leave to sit again.} 






O 
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3. 

House of Commons. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 

TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 

Appointed to inquire into the Conduct of the Sher iff of 
The City of Dublin. 



Mortis, 6° die Mali, 1823. 



Sir Robert Heron, Baronet, in the Chair. 



Mr. BARRETT M ADDEN, called in; and Examined. 

'WHAT is your name ? — Barrett Wadden. 

Where do you reside ? — In Palace-street, Dublin. 

What is your situation in life?— That of a silk manufacturer. 

Will you state to the Committee, whether you know a person of the name of 
M'Connell ? — I do. 

What is he by business?— A silk manufacturer; in the same business that 
I am. 

The man who was before the Committee last night ? — He was before this House 
last night. 

Do you remember seeing that man, about the time of the trial of tire rioters in 
Dublin ? — He is my wife’s son by a former husband, and is constantly in the habit 
of visiting at my house; and I saw him the Wednesday after the riot had occurred 
in the theatre. 

Did you continue to reside in Dublin afterwards, till the trial took place?— 
I have no other residence at present. 

Did you continue to reside there until the trial took place? — I did. 

Do you remember seeing that man, about the time of the trial, or shortly after’— 
Yes, I did. 

Did he make any communication to you, about that time, of any thing that he had 
heard? — He did. 

State to the Committee when that was, as nearly as you can ? — The communi- 
cation was made to me on the Wednesday following after the Saturday on which 
the riot had occurred in the theatre; that was the 18th of December, the riot 
having occurred on the 1 4th. 

What was it that he stated to you, at that time?— On the evening of Wednesday 
he called into my house, when we were going to tea; and he expressed his surprize 
at the conduct of Mr. Sheriff Thorp, in whose company he had been the preceding 
evening ; his identical words were these, “ that the sheriff had not only betrayed 
great ignorance, but that his conduct was so extraordinary, that he could 
scarcely believe the man to be in the right use of his senses that there were a 
number of persons present, namely, the sheriff, the sheriff’s lady, Mrs. Sibthorpe 
Mrs. Sibthorpe’s daughter, John M'Connell, young Mr. Sibthorpe, and William 
Graham, one of the rioters, or at least one of the persons supposed to be a rioter in 
308* P the 



Mr. 

Barrett Wudtlen. 

Third Day. 
(May 6.) 
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Mr. the theatre the preceding evening ; that they were playing at cards, and that William 

Barrett IVadden. Graham in playing the knave of clubs, threw it down, and said, “ there’s the lord 

v 7"''- ' “ mayor and be damned to him, I wish he were out of office till I could have a lick 

Third Day. “ a t him that Mrs. Sibthorpe sat in one corner of the room, and she said, “ how 

(May 6.) “ could y OU do it, for you are too little Graham was a very small man, and his 

answer was, “ by God, I would jump up and have a lick at his neck that the 
sheriff then said, “ be damned to the Marquess Wellesley, we shall do no good 
“ m this country until he is out of it That in another part of the evening, a ques- 
tion was asked by John M’Connell, namely, “ what is likely to become, or 
what is likely to be done with the persons, now in confinement for the alleged 
“ riot?” and that the question was put by John M'Connell, not to any particular 
person in the room, but it was answered by the sheriff, “ they are in safe hands; 
“ I "’ill give them a jury that will acquit them, for I have an Orange panel in my 
“ pocket,” at the same time tapping his pocket. This was the communication made 
to me the following evening, that was the Wednesday evening ; the conversation 
having occurred in Mrs. Sibthorpe’s parlour the Tuesday evening; and certainly 
I did consider the commqnication to be qf that importance, that I was only dis- 
charging the duty I owed my fellow citizens and my country at large, in commu- 
nicating it to the government, which I did. I have only to add one other matter, 
that he also informed me, that the last words that the Sheriff Thorp used on that 
evening ; it was a very cold night, about eleven o’clock, when he retired home, in 
buttoning up his coat, just as they opened the door, he said, “ well, at all events, 
be damned to the Marquess Wellesley.” I think that was the whole of the 
communication that John M‘ Connell made to me. 

Will you state, when you communicated this to the government? — I received 
this information on Wednesday; the following day I communicated it to the 
government, which was Thursday ; and on the Saturday following, John M-Connell 
w as summoned up to the Castle ; and the matter there, I believe, taken 
upon oath. 

Will you state, to what person you communicated it? — I communicated it to 
Mr. Matthews. 



Who is Mr. Matthews? — I understand he is an assistant to Mr. Johnston, the 
private secretary of the lord lieutenant. 

Did you mention it to any other person, whom you considered as belonging to 
the government: Inconsequence of that communication which I had made to 

Mi. Matthews, the attorney general saw me, and had a conversation with me about 
the matter. 

When was that? — On the Thursday after the day I had received it myself. 

Where did you see the attorney general? — At his own house. 

Did you state to the attorney general, what you have mentioned to this Com- 
mittee now ? — No, I did not. 

Any part of it? — I did, the principal part of it. 

Have you been unfortunate in trade? — Extremely so; for after having gone 
through a multiplicity of business, and making a considerable property, I have lost it. 

Have you been a bankrupt? — I have been a bankrupt. 

Have you obtained your certificate?— No, for I did not want to obtain it ■ the 
commission having been superseded, and I reinstated in my business, to the satis- 
faction of my creditors ; for I have but two in the world. 

Have you at any time, been compelled to leave Ireland ? — Never ; I have 
never been compelled to leave my house for one moment. 

The number of creditors you have, yon state, to be two? Yes. 

And that is all r That is all ; that is, when I say I have two creditors, I mean 
to be understood, as giving the expression this meaning, that if all the other of my 
debts were put together, such debts as a man keeping house, may owe, I am not 
aware that they would amount to 1 5 /. 

You mean, that those are the real efficient creditors ; and that the others are 
mere ordinary debts r — Exactly so ; I have also the satisfaction of knowing, that 
those two men would go any distance, at this moment, to serve me. 

You have said, that you stated part of what you have now stated, to the attorney 
general, and part you did not; wilj you state, what part you did not state ? — The 
C TTT C ^ 0n that I . made totlie attorney general, in the'first instance, principally 
alluded to the expressions that were used; by Graham, as applicable to the lord mayor ; 
the House wjU please to observe, that our lord mayor of Dublin is a card maker!, 
and that when the knave of dubs was thrown down by Graham, it was accompanied 

by 
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by that expression as applicable, not only to the lord mayor as such, but as card- Mr. 
maker ; and the communication I made to the attorney general, as it related to Barrett fVadden, 
Mr. SheriffThorp, was the expressions I have stated the sheriff to have used, as v — T'T'-'' y 
applicable to the Marquess Wellesley ; for it may be also necessary that I should Ttnrd Day. 
state, that the whole of the evidence that 1 have now given to the House, was not (May 6.) 
communicated to me by John M'Connell, at one time. 

Did you mention those remarkable circumstances of having an Orange panel in 
his pocket, to the attorney general, in your first interview ? — I did not. 

Why did you not ? — Because the communication had not been made to me, I 
would divide the communication into two parts, the first was made to me on the 
Wednesday following the riot in the theatre ; the second, as applicable to the Orange 
panel, was made to me on the following Saturday morning. 

When did you mention that to the attorney general? — As well as my memory 
serves me, that communication I mentioned to the attorney general, in a letter 
w ritten by me to him not very long ago ; perhaps it may not be more than a fort- 
night or three weeks ago, I cannot speak with exactness to dates. 

Then you looked upon it as an immaterial part of the. conversation?— -As a very 
material one, a most material one ; and the reason that I did not make the com- 
munication sooner to the attorney general was, that the attorney general himself 
was acquainted with the fact, I believe in one hour after it had been communicated 
to me on the Saturday, that I at first heard it. 

On the Saturday that you first heard it? — I heard it about twelve o'clock, and 
I have good reason to believe that the attorney general had the information on paper 
from John M’Connell an hour afterwards. 

Do you mean that John M’Connell wrote to the attorney general, to give him 
this information ? — I mean that he was sent for to attend the Castle, and that when 
he was brought to the Castle, he was there examined on oath, and that the fact of 
the sheriff having said that he had an Orange panel in his pocket, for the trial of those 
traversers, was then sworn to by John M’Connell. 

Do you know on what day that was ? — Saturday. 

What Saturday ? — The 21st of December 

That was the day that he was examined? — Yes. 

Did not Mr. Sheriff Thorp levy an execution on your goods ? — No ; perhaps the 
question is not put to me as it should be, I beg pardon for the expression ; but it 
was the trustees of my wife’s marriage settlement, that levied the execution, and 
SheriffThorp consequently was the officer employed to do it. 

You know John M’Connell of course very well ? — do. 

Is he any way deficient in memory ? — I should think not. 

You are sure he stated to you the whole of what you have stated to the House ? — • 

Oh ! I am perfectly sure of that. 

Did he state any more ? — No more. 

You and he were then on good terms? — Yes. 

You are not so now?- — I cannot say that I am on unfriendly or bad terms with 
him. I conceive it to be my duty, and I am sure the House will pardon my giving 
an explanation, that perhaps I am bound in justice to my own character to give ; 

I left Dublin on the 1 7th of January last, for the purpose of my business ; I was 
then absent a fortnight in Manchester, purchasing of goods ; on my arrival, on the 
31st of January in Dublin, I was then told, for the first time, that an execution had 
been levied upon my property for the payment of my wife’s marriage settlement ; on 
making an inquiry into the extraordinary circumstance of my property having been 
pounced upon during my absence, and my wife made the unhappy tool of doing that, 

I went to inquire who could have induced her, or under what extraordinary influence 
the woman could have acted ; for I am sorry to say, that she absconded from my 
house, and I have never seen her from that hour to this, and I am left to be both 
father and mother to four little girls; I was then informed it was under John 
M’Connell’s advice that the woman had acted ; and with that impression upon my 
mind, I feel that I am only acting according to my duty to myself, in having no 
intercourse whatever with him. 

Is there any political difference of any kind, between the person of whom you are 
speaking and yourself? — Perhaps I am only speaking truth, to say, the present 
misfortunes which surround me, are owing to my political opinions. 

Will you explain, a little more particularly, what you mean by that ? — As soon 
as I grew up to manhood, and got> what I considered, a hold in society, T was 
always surrounded with an honest ambition to make myself useful; and that desire 
308. of 
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Mr. of usefulness acting on feelings very actively alive to what I considered the good of 
™y country, urged me continually to stand against whatever I thought injurious to 
. , those interests ; hence it came, that I have been many times opposed by persons 

lhird Day. tar above me in life, who indeed I have no doubt whatever were influenced by an 

(day t> ) equally honest mind ; but I have good reason to believe that the lad whom I reared 
and into whom I thought to inculcate the same principles, has, since he left my 
house, got into other society, that are making very rapid progress indeed upon him • 
for it was only a few days before I left Dublin, that I was informed by a person 
that lives with him in the same house, that there was every exertion made and 
making to get him, as a member, into an Orange lodge. Perhaps I may also be 
permitted to say, in justice to John McConnell, I conceive I should tell this fact 
of him ; I asked him, when he made the communication, “ John, how came it that 
you would stand by and hear such a declaration made, why would you sit in com- 
pany, and hear the Marquess Wellesley so very disrespectfully spoken of?” the 
answer he made, was a very proper one ; “ I am a very young man, and it was 
the first time I had ever sat with the high- sheriff of the city of Dublin, with the 
gold chain round his neck, and I did not think it belonged to me to enter into any 
combat or controversy with him.” J 

You are understood to say, that you are in political opinions opposed to that 
which is called the Grange party r — Decidedly; for the simplest of all reasons, if 
1 were called upon to give them ; perhaps I will be permitted -to say this, that when 
1 say I stand opposed to Orange society, I am equally sincere in saying that I be- 
long to no society ; I am neither whiteboy nor blackboy, nor freemason, or any 

Do you ascribe any of those misfortunes of yours, to any of those political 
opinions you have formed ?— Yes, I do, certainly. 

Was there no other reason for your separation from your wife, save and except 
her having got that execution against your property ? — None, under heaven ; so 
tar from that, I have received two letters in Dublin, for they were sent here last 
January, and I was not in London last January, I went no further than Manches- 
ter ; the letters were returned to Dublin ; they were written by one of the trus- 
tees under this deed of marriage settlement, Mr. Osborne; and in these two letters 
which he sent me, and which I afterwards received, he expressly states, that 
he had waited upon Mrs. Wadden to know what could have induced her to take 
such proceedings against me; and that the answer she gave was, that feeling 
that trade was getting so bad, she was determined to secure the property she had 
a right to secure, and that she was advised to take those proceedings. 



■Mr. William Poole, called in ; and Examined. 

W HAT is your situation in life ?— I live on a small property I have in the 
county of Dublin. e e j 

Will you state whether you are an alderman of the city of Dublin ? — I am not 
r e u at IS ^° U f s \ tuat ‘ on * n life i business or profession do you follow ? — 

ol ow no profession or business at present ; I occupy some land, which I hold to 
my advantage. 

What situation have you in the corporation, if any? — I have a situation in the 
corporation. 

What is it ? I have been a member of the corporation since 1 802 ; I represent 
the brewers ; and since that period to the present, I have never ceased to represent 
that very respectable corporation. 

What do you call them, the Company of Brewers ?— The Corporaton of 
Brewers ; they are composed of very respectable members. The late governor of 
the Lank is one of the corporation ; the present deputy-governor is another ; and 
a brother of the member tor Wicklow, Mr. Ilenry Grattan, is another. The corpo- 
ration is generally composed of that description of persons. 

Were you residing in Dublin at the time of the riots in the theatre ?— I was 
residing in the Palleyroan, in the county of Dublin. 

Were you in the habit of being in Dublin daily at that time ? — I was. 

Of course you remember the time of the trial of the persons charged with com- 
mitting a riot in the theatre ? — I do, perfectly. 

Do you know Mr. Sheriff Thorp?— I do. 

For what length of time have you known him ?— For many years. 

Do you remember about the time of the alleged riot and those trials, having 

any 
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*n y conversation with Mr. Sheriff Thorp on the subject of the jury ? — -I had a few 2 y/,-. 
words on the subject of a jury, but it was- before- the riot took place at the theatre; William Poute. 

it was on the commission grand jury for the city of Dublin, where I have been in — ^ 

the habit of attending, and have been very high cm the panel, which would appear Third Day. 
on reference to them ; and I spoke to Sheriff Thorp, en passent, one day in Sack- ( Wa y 6 ) 

vilie-street, saying “ I should wish to be on the next commission jury and he 
said, it should be so. 

When was that; you say, it was previous to the riot? — I think it was about the 
middle of November. 

W'hat passed between you and Mr. Sheriff" Thorp ? — Merely what I have stated ; 

I requested to be on the jury the next commission, and he said I should be so. 

Did you see Mr. Sheriff" Thorp again, either before or shortly after the trials of 
the alleged rioters? — I did not see Sheriff Thorp, to speak to him, on the subject 
of the jury, until after the jury were sworn, and then I saw him in the sessions 
house, and spoke to him. 

That was the grand jury ? — Yes, the grand jury. 

What passed between you and Mr. Sheriff Thorp upon that occasion ? — I spoke 
to Sheriff" Thorp in remonstrance ; I thought he had treated me ill, by not putting 
me on the jury; and he said he had a very hard card to play, and many parties to 
please, I told him that was no affair of mine, but that I felt be had left me off the 
jury for party purposes, and had broken his word, and that, as such, I felt he was 
not a proper person to fill that situation of sheriff". 

What circumstances did you allude to ? — I alluded to his not placing me on the 
panel of the grand jury, and I alluded to the circumstance of live trial of the rioters. 

You were understood to use the word promise ? — Yes. 

To what did you allude when you used the word promise ? — I alluded to the 
conversation we had in Sackville-street en passent. 

The conversation which was alluded to a few questions back? — Yes; the only 
conversation I had with him upon the subject. 

What did Mr. Sheriff" Thorp say to that remonstrance? — He said he had a very 
hard card to play ; it was impossible he could please all parties. 

You were understood to say Something about leaving you out for party purposes? 

— Yes; I said that he had left me out of my place in the jury, for I had been in 
the habit of being very high on the jury, for party purposes ; that he had broken 
his word for party purposes, and I felt that he had acted improperly. 

What did you mean by leaving you out for party purposes? — What 1 meant vvas 
this, because I abided by the King's letter; and in the election for the brewers 
corporation, the respectable part of that corporation, with my own exertions, put 
out a Mr. Sutter, who made himself very conspicuous in dressing the statue of 
King William, and in acting in collision with His Majesty’s government, in opposing 
their measures. 

Who was that Mr. Sutter? — He was a member for the corporation of brewers. 

Had that Mr. Sutter once belonged to the brewer’s corporation with you ? — 
lie did. 

Had you contributed to oust him, to expel that Mr. Sutter from that cor- 
poration? — I certainly voted against him. 

When vvas that? — That was about, 1 think, the beginning of November ; it is in 
the newspapers. 

What November ? — Last November. 

When you made those obsersations to Mr. Sheriff Thorp, that you had been 
omitted for party purposes, did Mr. Sheriff" Thorp make any answer to you, and 
wliat, if any? — f have stated before, that he said he had a very hard card to play ; 
and, to the* best of uiy recollection, he said, “ conciliation men” would not do tor 
that jury ; or words to that effect. ; 

Was that alter you had said, that you were omitted for party purposes ? — \ es ; 
it vvas in the course of that conversation ; it vvas after that. 

Do you know whether Mr. Sheriff" Thorp is acquainted with that Mr. Sutter? — 

I know lie is. 

Is he intimately acquainted with him, or not? — Intimately acquainted. 

Do you know of any cause for your being omitted from that panel, except what 
had passed with respect to Mr. Sutter in the brewers company ? — I do not. 

Had you ever any difference with Mr. Sheriff Thorp, of any kind, before your 
being. omitted ? — We never agreed in politics. 

, 308. Q With 
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Third Day. 
(May 6.) 



With the exception of that, had you ever had any personal quarrel or dispute 
with Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? — I never had any close acquaintance with him, to give 
him that opportunity. 

The Committee is to understand from you, that there never had been any disr 
pute, except a general political dispute, with Mr. Sheriff Thorp?— Oh! never? 
in fact, Sheriff Thorp and I have been aloof in life; we have not been connected? 
we have not mixed much together. 

After this conversation, which you have detailed, upon the subject of your 
omission, did any thing further pass between you and Mr. Sheriff 'Thorp ? — I do 
not think I saw Sheriff Thorp by any chance, until the quarter’s assembly after, 
that is, a meeting of gentlemen of our corporation, which takes place quarterly; and 
the next quarter day 1 met Sheriff Thorp on the stairs, I think coming up ; I was 
going down, and Sheriff Thorp got hold of my hand, before I knew who it was * 
lie said, “ 1 hope every thing will be forgiven and forgotten, and we shall be friends 
I walked down and took no notice. Connected with this, I would mention, that he 
asked me to his civic dinner, and pressed me to go ; I said, if I dined in town 
I would ; but, at the same time I had no intention of going, and so I dined in the 
country ; there is another dinner follows a week after that, and I was invited to that' 
but I did not go. 

Has there been any other quarterly assembly, since the one, of which you have 
been speaking ?— There has been one, last April. 

Did you see Mr. Sheriff Thorp at that quarterly meeting? — I certainly did, in 
the chair. 

Did any thing pass between you and Mr. Sheriff Thorp, upon that occasion ?— * 
This Mr. Sutter is returned for the merchants; he was brought in by a party in the 
merchants corporation ; this gentleman, Mr. Sutter, got up to move a resolution 
for a committee to prepare a vote of censure and petition to this Honourable House? 
condemning the rheasures of the attorney general for Ireland ; I opposed him, and 
moved an amendment ; and I was seconded ; but Mr. Sheriff Thorp declared the 
measure to be carried, and refused putting my amendment. 

You state that the amendment was seconded ; was it seconded so that Mr. Sheriff 
Thorp could hear it:' — Yes, it was seconded by Mr. Fitzsimmons, who deprecated 
the measure altogether ; it was in the Freeman’s Journal of the next day. 

Did he make a speech ? — Yes. 

Mr. Sheriff Thorp must have heard it?— He must have heard it, certainly. 

Mr. Sheriff Thorp w as presiding on that occasion ? — He was presiding as Sheriff 
of Dublin, in the chair. 

What was your reason for asking to be on the grand jury? — The only reason 
I had, or one of the reasons, was, that it was my right to be on it from my standin® 
on the corporation ; another reason was, there was a gentleman, a Mr. 0’Mcara° 
whom I had known for some years, he called upon me to say, that he saw my name 
on the panel, and to request I would attend on the next jury; I said I had no 
objection ; he began stating the case with respect to some affair that occurred 
between him and Lord Itossmore, about seventeen years back ; I interfered and 
said, if I was one of the jury I would do every justice, but he must pardon me’ from 
hearing one word upon the subject till the witnesses came into the jury box. 

Did you, to either of the sheriffs, express that motive for wishing to be on the 
grand jury ? — I did not. 

Did you tell either of the sheriffs, that you knew more of that affair than anv 
man else? — I did not. J 

Did you apply to Sheriff Cooper, to be on the jury?— I did. 

, J iat reason did you give to him? — I was passing by Alderman Smith’s, and he 
called me in ; this was alter the riot took place at the theatre, that I spoke to Sheriff 
Cooper ; and Alderman Smith wished me to be on the jury, and he expressed his 
surprise ; he said, “ Mr. Poole, I regret that your name is off the panel; that you 
are not to be on the panel, that speech you made at the Brewers’ Corporation, that 
conciliation speech, is the reason you are not to be on the jury; Sheriff Thorp 
will not put you on. I would recommend to you to go over to Sheriff Cooper and 
speak to him on the subject.” 

Sheriff Cooper was not present at that conversation with Alderman Smith' He 

was not. 



Yoirhave mentioned Mr. O'Meara ; what had he to do with the grand jury?— 
1 stated, I believe, that there were bills of indictment, I heard, preferred against 

• him 
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him on a business which stood seventeen years back ; and he called. upon me to say, 
he had seen my name upon the former panels, and to request I would attend upon 
that panel. I told him, it was very possible I might, and I would. This was long 
previous to the riot at the theatre. I met sheriff Thorp, and said, “ I wish to be 
on this commission jury.” “ You shall be on it,” he said, “ certainly.” 

You applied to Sheriff Thorp after Mr. O’Meara spoke to you? — No, I think 
pot ; perhaps I might ; indeed I cannot say. 

Was it before or after the conversation with O’Meara, that you applied to Sheriff 
Thorp ? — I rather think it was before. 

Was it before or after you applied to Sheriff Cooper, that you had that conver- 
sation with O’Meara? — Certainly before I applied to Sheriff Cooper; for I applied 
to Sheriff Cooper not more than three days before the jury was struck. The jury 
v'as impanelled on the ist of January 1823, and I think it was only three days 
before that, when I was told by the lord mayor elect of Dublin, my name wad 
omitted for party purposes, 

Then, after Mr. O’Meara suggested you to be on the grand jury, you certainly 
applied to Sheriff' Cooper to be one ; and you are not clear, whether your application 
to Sheriff' Thorp was before or after your conversation with O’Meara? — Yes. 

Were you acquainted with the circumstances attending the accusation against 
Mr. O’Meara?— I was not. 

What was the accusation against him ? — I cannot tell ; when he requested me 
to attend, he began to tell the story, and I told him I would not listen to him } 
I thought it was not his place to tell me, nor mine to attend to him ; that when 
the witnesses came into the jury-room, I would there examine him, and he might 
depend on justice being done to him. 

Do you know what the crime charged to him was? — Upon my honour to this 
honourable House, I do not know at this moment. 

Whether murder, robbery, perjury, or what? — I heard it was some transaction 
with reference to Lord Rossinore, and nothing more I know of it ; I was deter- 
mined not to be informed of it by any means but the regular means. 

You have never heard by common report, during the seventeen years that that 
transaction was going forward, the nature of the accusation that was made against 
Mr. O’Meara? — On my honour, it lay dormant, as far as I knew' of it, till within' 
these six months; and then I knew very little of it, and have not troubled my head 
about it since. 

Are you intimate with Mr. O’Meara? — No, not very ; I have knowm him some 
years, but we never w'ere very intimate ; he lives about four miles from me, in the 
country ; 1 never dined witn him, nor he with me. 

Then how do you account for Mr. O’Meara asking you, as a friend, to attend 
the grand jury for him? — He knew' me ; and not knowing the gentlemen who were 
in the habit of being on the corporation juries, he naturally came to me. 

Do you consider Sheriff Thorp as a high party man, in the city of Dublin?— - 
I do. 

How do you describe what you term to be a high party man? — lie is what is 
called a “ Protestant ascendancy man that is the term we give it in Ireland. 

In what light do you consider your own disposition in politics? — In politics, 
I have ever adhered to what w'as called “ The Prince’s party,” till he came to the 
throne ; and now I abide by The King's Letter, and his admonition to llis Irisfi 
subjects. That is what I consider myself ; and what I have ever been, I shall 
remain. 

Do you believe, that you are considered in the city of Dublin, by those who do 
not think exactly as you do, as a high party man, in your line of conduct?— 
I rather think not; for I do not mix very much with the corporation; but I am 
very steady, whenever it is necessary. 

You have referred to the newspaper; are you the Mr. Poole that has appeared 
so frequently in the newspaper, as an individual, at various public meetings, and 
being left in very considerable minorities on propositions you have made at those 
public meetings?— I have never attended a public meeting unconnected with the 
Corporation. 

Is there any other person of the name of Poole, but you, in the corporation ?— 
I say, I never attended any public meeting unconnected with the corporation; l am 
the only person of the name of Poole in the corporation. 

Have you been in the habit of attending a great many public meetings in the city 
of Dublin?—-! have not, 
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Mr. The corporate meetings? — I attend the quarterly meetings, and those only occur 

Wiliium Poole, four times a year, therefore that is not often. 

^ ' Have you been in the .habit pretty constantly of attending those corporate meet- 

ThirdDay. fogs ?— I have. 

(May 6:j ■ Have you been successful, or generally disappointed, in the propositions you 

have made at those corporate meetings ? ; — I regret to say, that I have not been suc- 
cessful latterly ; I think I have, for I took an active part for the Lord Mayor elect 
of Dublin, and he is reckoned what is called a conciliation man, and I carried his 
election ; our friends therefore think we are mending. 

You have said, that from the time you applied to Sheriff Thorp to place you 
Upon the grand jury, which he had promised you so to do, you did not see Sheriff 
Thorp until after the grand jury panel had been struck? — I did not speak to him 
upon the subject. 

You have said, that upon meeting Sheriff Thorp, you taxed him with a breach 
of promise, and told him he was a party man, and unfit for his situation ? — That 
was after the jury were sworn. I really would not have taken the trouble, even to 
have gone up to the session house, up where the jury were sworn, but I felt hurt 
and indignant that I should lose my place upon that panel, on the motives attri- 
buted to me ; and I did, therefore, go there and address Sheriff Thorp, as I hat e 
stated ; if I had not felt that I was left out, I would not perhaps have gone there 
at. all. 

Do you consider that there was much conciliation towards a brother citizen, with 
whom you had been in habits of intimacy before ? — O never ; I never said that 
I was. 

Do you think there was much conciliation, without any reason assigned by the! 
sheriff for having left you out, that it was conciliatory or respectful conduct, with- 
out any thing of party having been stated by Sheriff Thorp, as the reason fot' 
leaving you out, to make such an attack on Sheriff Thorp? — I must" say, with 
very great deference, the honourable member has not shaped his question in a way 
that I can give him a fair answer: Sheriff Thorp did state, that it was from party 
motives : and he did state, from the speech I made in the corporation of brewers, 
and turning out the champion of their Orangisip, Mr. Sutter, that that was the 
cause of his leaving me off that panel ; therefore there was not much conciliation 
in that. 

Did he state that to you ? — To the person who told me so. 

Who was that? — A most respectable alderman of the city of Dublin. 

Who was the alderman — The alderman was Alderman Smith, of the city of 
Dublin, Lord Mayor elect, who is in attendance ; I did not wish to mention h\d 
name, but since you have called upon me, I have no hesitation. 

You haye said, that one of your objects for being on that grand jury, was that 
you considered it your right? — Yes, from my standing in the corporation. 

Was it a presenting grand jury? — It was not. 

It was a commission grand jury? — It was a commission grand jury. 

Is it usual for men in your high station in the corporation, to solicit to be on 
the commission grand jury? — It is generally the practice in the corporation, that 
any member of it who w ishes to be on a particular jury, if they merely signify their 
intention, they are put on. 

If they signify their intention to the-sheriff? — Yes ; it is a matter of course. 

With gentlemen of your rank in the corporation, when a gentleman of your 
rank solicits to be put on, you consider it your right? — 1 did not make any solici- 
tation about it. 

You asked to be on, you thought it your right? — I did. 

You thought it your place ; you thought it became a man of your station in the 
corporation, to be on a commission grand jury ; is that your answer? — Yes; for 
I was on for the last year, when Sir William Smith was high sheriff of Dublin; 
I think I was on three commission grand juries. 

It is no degradation to a man of your consequence? — I do not call myself a man 
of consequence ; but I come here determined to tell the truth. And there is another 
tiling has occurred to me with regard .to this jury, which I think it right to state td 
this House : Sir William Smith, when he was sheriff' of Dublin, abided by the 
King’s letter, and w-ould npt give those obnoxious toasts which we consider so 
injurious to the country; it was his right, I repeat it, to be foreman of that jury irt 
January 1 823 ; he was off of that jury. I was told, when I mentioned that circum- 
stance, that Sir William Smith was in Englund. I made it a point to see him 

before 
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Ireland for ,l ? is , countr J' antl 1 m «t him the night before, and said, 

Sir W Ilham, were you in London when the commission grand jury of January 
’“3™ ommf" he said, “I was not;” I said, “ Were you applied to by 
Shentl I horp, in the usual way, to be put upon that grand jury as foreman ? ” he 
said, “ I was not, nor was I even summoned.” 

Who is Mr. Macnamara ? — I never have mentioned any Mr. Macnamara. 

Mr. O’Meara, to whom you have referred, what is his profession; has he any 
particular cescription ? — I never employed him professionally. 

Is he a professional man ? — I believe he is. 

Is he a man called Mr. T. O’Meara ? — I believe he is. 

You are not sure ? — I believe I am sure he is. 

Was not that man charged with swindling? — I never heard it before, nor do 
I believe it. 

You did not know that, when you applied to the sheriff?— I did not 

Did you tell the sheriff that he was ? — I never did. 

CL W ^ ans " er<,i ? Mr- Sheriff Cooper give you, when you applied to him? — 
Sheriff Cooper said, that he felt that I ought to be on the jury ; but, says he, “ it is 
not my quarter, I have not the impanelling of the jury ; but go up to Sheriff Thorp 
he has the panel in his pocket ; he is attending the Recorder’s court, and I dare say 
he will arrange it for you.” I went out of the gate with that answer ; but I never 
went to Sheriff I horp; 1 felt indignant, and determined not to let myself down. 

Will you attend to the statement which has been made to the Committee, and 
state whether it is correct. 

[The following Extract was read from the Evidence of Mr. Sheriff Cooper, 
of yesterday . ] 

“ Was Mr. Poole’s one of those names that was struck off?— He was. 

“ Have you heard, or do you believe, that before the riot had happened, 
Mr. Sheriff Thorp had promised to put Mr. Poole’s name upon the panel ? — * 
Mr. Poole told me so himself. 

“ Do you believe that ? — Yes, Ido. 

That he had promised him before the riot?— I do not know as to the 
time of the promise. 

“ Have you any doubt the promise was before the riot? — I declare the 
time was not stated, and I do not know whether it was before or after. 

Do you not know- that,^ afterwards, Sheriff Thorp refused to let his 
name remain upon the panel? — He agreed in the objection, in consequence 
of Mr. Poole requesting me to speak to Mr. Sheriff’ Thorp to put him on ; 
we thought that he had some motive we did not know ; I objected to him 
under those circumstances. 

“In the interval betw-een his having been promised to be put on, and 
his being struck off, did not Mr. Poole take an active part in the corporation 
to prevent the dressing of the statue ?— Not to my knowledge. * 

“ Have not you heard of it? — I have heard of it. 

“Do not you believe it? — I do not know of any active part he could 
take to prevent it ; the police prevented it. 

, “ Had he not been an active person in the corporation, to declare his 
disapprobation of it? — Yes. 

“ And had done so in December, in the corporation ?— I so understood 
that he always did. 

. “ Have y° u not heard that Sheriff Thorp declared he could not place 
him upon that panel, because he was a “ conciliation man”? — No, I never 
heard those expressions. 

“ Or any expression to that effect ?— No ; Sheriff Thorp did not com- 
municate that to me. 

(Mr. Poole .) — I believe that is pretty much in coincidence with what I have 
said here. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[The witness was again called in, and the following further Extract was read 
front the evidence of Mr. Sheriff Cooper.] 

“ Did Mr. Sheriff Thorp represent to you, that a man of the name of 
.Poole-had applied to be on that grand jury? — He did. ; 

-3°8. E ' Mr . 
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u Mr. Sheriff Thorp suggested that to you ?•— No, Mr. Poole applied 
to me. 

“ Do you recollect Mr. Sheriff Thorp making any observations on the 
■name of William Poole, on that list?— I recollect that ire had a communica- 
tion, and that a conversation occurred, that Mr. Poole had applied to me ; he 
came to my office to say that Mr. Sheriff Thorp promised to put him on 
that panel, and applied to me to speak to Sheriff Thorp ; I told him that 
it was his quarter, and I referred it to him. 

“ What passed between you and Mr. Sheriff Thorp, upon the subject of 
Mr. Poole? — Itwas,thatin consequence of his application, we mutually agreed 
that we did not think he should be one on the panel, from his application. 

“ You thought, in consequence of his application to be on that jury, he 
was an unfit person to be on the panel ? — We mutually thought so ; I did 
not inquire into his motives. 

“ It was by Mr. Sheriff Thorp your attention was called to the name of 
Poole, upon that list?— I had myself an objection, in consequence of his 
calling on me. 

“ In which objection Mr. Sheriff Thorp concurred?— He did.” 

IS there any part of Sheriff Cooper’s testimony, which you have just heard read, 
which you object to in point of fact?— I think for the most part it is not founded 
pn real fact ; the only part that I conceive of that, that I know to be true, is, that 
in which he says, he referred me to Sheriff Thorp at the sessions house, who had 
the panel in his pocket; as to the rest I know nothing about it. 

As far as it states what passed between you and Sheriff Cooper, is it correct? — 
As excusing himself by saying it was Sheriff Thorps quarter, and he would not 
interfere, and to go up to Sheriff Thorp at the court, that is perfectly correct ; as 
to the rest 1 know nothing about it. 

As to those parts of the evidence which refer to transactions between the two 
sheriffs, at which you were not present, you know nothing whether it be true or 
false ? — I do not. 

In consequence of that, did you go to the recorder's court ?— I did not. 

You say you did not go to the recorder’s court in consequence of that? — I think 
the Honourable Member mistakes me; the recorder’s court is not the commission 
court, they are different courts ; the recorder presides at the sessions court, the 
judges preside at the commission court. 

Where was it you were advised to go ? — To go to the recorder’s court, who 
**aa sitting. 

Did you accordingly go to the recorder’s court ?— I did not ; and I heg leave to 
state, that that was previous some time to the impanelling of the jury, on the first 
of January 1823. 

Di,d you, in the recorder’s court, make this request to Sheriff Thorp, to beg to 
be put on the grand jury panel, because otherwise justice could not he done to 
Air. O'Meara?— It was iajpossible that I could have made such a request in the 
recorder’s court, because I never went there. 

Did you make that request to Sheriff Thorp, and for that reason, previous to the 
impanelling of the grand jury ? — I did not. 

You state that you were very anxious to be on the grand jury panel in January 
1 823? — I think not ; I did not state that I was very anxious. 

You were uuderstood to have made application to Sheriff Thorp, to place you 
upon that panel? — I said, I thought he ought to do it ; or, I should be obliged to 
him if he would place me on it, or place me upon the panel next commission that 
took place ; something of that kind, it was not above two or three words. 

Did you offer him any inducement for doing so?— None, whatever. 

. Did not you tell Mr. Sheriff Thorp, that if bo placed you upon that panel, in 
order to try Mr. O'Meara’s case, you would not divide on the play bouse riot ? — Before 
J answer that question, I must give a little explanation ; I did not make any com- 
promise or offer; if the House thinks proper, I will give an explanation, as I waa 

really indignant at hearing a speech, 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[The witness was again called, in.] 

Chairman,'] — WiDjapi Poole, in the answers, you, shall give to the questions which 
are asked you, you wift not forget foe respect which is due to, this House ; you are 

to 
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to consider all questions, from whatever quarter they may be put, (which is 
a matter merely of convenience in form) as being put by the chairman ; you Will 1 
therefore take care to avoid making any personal reflection on the person who may v - 
happen to put them, or any allusion to persons who may put them ; but in giving 
you this warning? it is not my intention, nor the wish of the House, to prevent yon 
from saying any thing in explanation, which you may think necessary for yoUr oWti 

justification. 1 never had the slightest intention to be guilty of any disrespect. 

' Did not you tell Mr. Sheriff Thorp, that if he placed you upon that panel, in 
order to try Mr. O'Meara’s case, you would not divide on the play house riot?— 

I never did offer any such compromise. 

Have you any explanation to give upon that subject? — As it alludes to a speech 
of an Honourable Member, I beg leave to decline it, lest I should not act With 
that decorum which I would wish ; I have never been before so august an assembly 
before ; I came here to tell the truth ; I trust it will turn out that I have done so ; 
at the same time, I think I have been treated very ill by Mr. Sheriff Thorp, in 
being misrepresented. 

Have you any objection to give that explanation, always understanding, that you 
must give it with perfect respect to the House at large, and with perfect respect to 
every individual in it ? — I have not the least hesitation in doing so, bat 1 could 
not do so without mentioning the name of the Honourable Member for Armagh. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.'] 

[The witness was again called in.] 

Chairman. — You are permitted to make the explanation you desired. — I read 
in the Courier, in the debates of this House, that my name was mentioned, as 
having made that compromise, that offer to the sheriff, that I would not divide on 
the bills, with regard to the riot, if he put me on that jury for my own purposes; 
now I declare, in the face of this assembly, that is as gross a libel as ever was uttered 
to the reputation of any man ; I never said nor thought of such a thing, nor would 
any inducement under heaven induce me to compromise ; and if I had done that, I 
should have done it. _ ■ 

Was any person present when you had a conversation with Mr. Sheriff Thorp 
as to placing you upon this panel ?— When first I mentioned to Mr. Sheriff Thorp 
iny wish, there was no one present ; it was en passant in the street ; and I never 
spoke again to Mr. Sheriff Thorp upon the subject, till the jury was sworn; I say 
that positively. n 

Are those persons, you describe as “ conciliation men, the persons who are for 
adhering to the recommendation in His Majesty’s letter ?— Yes ; they adhere strictly 
to the King’s letter, and to the government of Marquess Wellesley in Ireland. 

Will you state why you considered it was Sir William Smith’s right to act as 
foreman of the commission jury, in January 1823 ? — I will; I have been serving of 
the grand juries for a number of years, and I never knew a late sheriff, who Was 
not placed as foreman on the ensuing commission grand jury ; that is his right, as 
it is that of the late lord mayor to be placed on the next term grand jury ; the lord 
mayor is foreman of the ensuing term grand jury ; the fate sheriff or junior sheriff, 
is placed upon the commission grand jury as foreman. 

Then, during the years you have been in the corporation of Dublin, you never 
knew an ex-sheriff omitted from the next commission jury, till January 1823?— 
No ; and there is an occurrence which shows that etiquette was observed last year ; 
Sir Georoe Whitford, who was the foreman of the grand jury in January 1823, 
where Sir William Smith ought to have been, was foreman of two com mission 
juries of the last year. 

Then it was the right, as you conceive, of the ex-sheviff to serve as foreman of 

the next commission jury?— Certainly. 

You have said, you served on three grand juries under Sir W llham Smith ; were 
those commission grand juries?— Yes; either two or three during Sir William 
Smith’s shrievalty. . . , 

. Was Sir George Whitford, who was upon the panel of January 1823, the sherrtr 
of the year 1 82 1 ?— He was ; he was sheriff when the King was in Ireland. 

Do you mean to say, that the sheriff of the preceding year is liable to be com- 
pelled to serve as foreman of the succeeding commission, or that he may do so if he 
pleases ?— It is a compliment always paid him ; and in* this instance it has been 
omitted. 

308. W|U 
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Will you state upon how many commission juries you have sat : I declare 

‘Zj I cannot say how many ; but I know that during the last year I was on either two 
or three ; and those commission juries were composed of a different class of men 
hum t„ e jury of January ,823. There were, I think, not more than three “r- 

nereo frt!" f™’ r°' “I or . fiv , e res P ectable Roman Catholics of Dublin ; but not 
persons of the class of that in January , 823, as the panels will prove 
In what respect different ?-TI,ey were men of a different description. 

In what respect different; of a higher description, or lower, or in what respect 
d'fterent ?— 1 hey were more party men than the other jurors. P 

Which were more party men than the others ?— The jury of the 1st of Tam. an, 

,8 Of whaf We « n °‘ tll,! ®“ ln6 ! lescri P tion of men I have melon commission juries/ 
Otwhat party were they m January ,823 ?-According to my opinion and 

kcnff/T . a h CC0 4 d "’ 8 n° the 0pInl0 “ of a great number in Dublin, they were of what 
is called the Ascendancy party, the Orange party. 3 

have T they th r- Same dasc !''P. tion and rank in society as the others of whom you 
means 8 peak ' ng ’ 011 the J urles 011 "'inch you served the last year?— No, by/10 

State in what respect they were different ?-If I had the panel here, I could 
on Cork-hill/ ° f 6 ” ame ° f Car P enter ' wl >ose father keeps a public-house 

si.utuor„ U f t Hi, b f,r derSt0 ° d ’r th f thi “ P erSon ’ “ f the natne of Carpenter, from the 
usualiy 0 ^ h« grCe and *“*" “ life the PerS °" S 

That is what you mean ?— Decidedly so. 

Do you know the party of which that man was?— I do not know the nartv 
jTd^criW ”1 believe £ do™ : by rep ° rt ’ he ^ that P«* 1 ^ 

Do you know any others upon that commission jury, that were of a lower situation 
if i n smvTe Se na °el I ^ I did not attend “o'™ 

description they weJe ’ ” kn0 » led g e »f ^ city of Dublin, of what 

[ The witness was directed to withdraw .] 

[The witness was again called ini] 

Have you had an opportunity of reading over the names of the persons on the 
sworn jury?— I have read the names of that jury, of twenty-three ; but I am ouite 
disappointed in not seeing the other panel. I am not able to vi ve the necessary 
information, so as to shew them the difference. I will, if VO u please describe thil 

rf ^ ssi 

1 ueneve, the sheriff elect , I am not sure which of them is the sheriff' elect • Tnhn 

put iZ3d£ U b r are tbree or four Maudm in ' 1 *"*« 

Ko^cne y °I S’ /rivt/o' • T’ Upon 300 dia <™er a "y Roman Catholic ?- 
this subject ■ thisuentllm > 1 fonn . lh | Committee of another name, as I am upon 
to Sheriff r “ g ent . ieman l im is Samuel Warren, he is a gentleman who came 

that Ps the'pSi lo^m iTav e" * U " COrP ° rati ° n ' WiUia “' C “ rp “‘ a r, 

i do n^^aCisS that you do not knmv bj c,,aracto ' dr 
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a V C ‘ he restj— They are of that description of men that I have described 
before , what are called, the high Protestant Ascendancy men. 

Are they what are called Orangemen? — I cannot say. 

? ?f°h»H he laSt yC “ r ii had y0U bce " in the haWt of servin R on commission grand 
.juries , had yon ever been upon a commission grand jury before tile year 1 82a ?_ 
I have, to the best of my recollection, been on many, off of the city 
Are you speaking uncertainly, as to the number, or as to the fact ?— As to the 
fact, I do not immediately recollect it. 

Do you understand the question ; it does not refer to the number of commission 
grand juries, on which you had been before 1822; but had you been on any?— 

iifo Ha r d diT b . e ™, °f set . era !, ? - 1 f ™y s cveral ; for for sis or seven years of my 
f: * dld not “terfere in the corporation, but lived in the country ; I did not, fcr 
that space, attend them at all; I have latterly. * 

I hav t e he)ear l822 ’ tbree instances ’ y° u hare with Roman catholics?— 

y ° U u S ‘ ate 'J, 4 ' Committee, whether the rank of those persons, whose 
names you have read from that paper, corresponded in general with the rank of the 
jnean US wbom -' ou servec ^ on the three commission juries in 1822 ? By no 

State to the Committee in what respect they differed ?— The Roman Catholic 
gentlemen, that I met on those juries, were respectable citizens; there was a Mr 
Waldron on the last jury, reported to be worth 120,000/.; and Mr Burn in 
Eustace street, another wealthy merchant; there were more ; the majority- of them 
were quite of a different character to the jury’ of 1823. J * 

Higher or lower .-—Higher decidedly ; I mean in their class in society. 

When you speak of the last jury, you mean the jury before January 1823?— No 
h,fv° TJ T 7 “°°’, that T Sheriff Thorp coming into office, had a commission 
i 1 " r S ^ >ton; but 1 allude t0 jury impannelled during Sir William 

£>mith s year of office, the preceding year ; I allude to 1 822. 

Had you not been upon commission juries, in the year 1822 ? I had. 

Did not you say, you had been on three, in the year 1822 P-I think' so, either 
tw o or three ; I think if they were shown, I should appear either the first, second, 

01 thud man, on three; I am positive I was on two 

, When you are contrasting the situation in life, of the personson the jury in January 

I-rt, 3 ’. if* y0 u T'r in S tbem " lth lhose ,vho had served immediately before • or 
with those who had served at any distance of time ?_I am contrasting them with 

the J vear S | So'. ’ “ ' my recollecti o" > immediately before the preceding year, 

You have described and commented upon the jury of January 182 !, in your 

ascend»’„ beCaUSe 116 JT' berS of the g rand j ur y, as you have stated, were protestant 
ascendancy men, and because some of tiiem had drank “ the glorious memory ” 
were they, in your opinion men who would he swayed by their political prejudices 
..J “ ecut101 ? of tbelr duty as jurors, upon their oaths ? — I really think that is 
a difficult question to answer; I really cannot say. J 

[ The witness was directed to withdraw.} 

[ The witness was again called in.'] 

Was.it usual for persons of your rank and station in the corporation, to serve on? 
commission grand juries ? — It was. 

I here was nothing derogatory to that rank or station in so serving?— Nothin" 
whatever. ° ° 

Although you cannot answer the question, whether a grand jury, selected in the 
way .they were, should be competent to discharge the duty, on oath; according to 
your knowledge and experience of the state of party feeling in the city of Dubli.v 
1$ party feeling extremely warm on the subject which has been alluded to, of the 
gonous memory r— It is warm with that description of people; I can explain, 
ii think now, satisfactorily : I was on the mansion house committee, that built the 
g) eat room to entertain the King, and the corporation had an interview with the - 
Roman catholic noblemen and gentlemen in Ireland, lor the purpose of ameliorating 
theirxonditions, and paving the way for the reception of His Majesty, so that He 
would be received una voce by every Irishman?; . which turned out to be the caseA 
he catholic gentlemen embraced the opportunity of shaking hands with' their prov 
. testant countrymen, . but’ with this condition, that the conciliation should, not he . for 
‘ S temporary 
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temporary purposes, but be a lasting one ; and, as one of that committee, I felt that 
that committee were pledged to abide by it, and not, by dressing the statue, of 
giving the toast, to disturb the feelings of their catholic fellow subjects ; and that 
the Roman catholics who met us were pledged, qn their part, that they would not 
act in collision with the protestants ; but there is another party, who were not there, 
who stated that we had no authority to pledge ourselves for them. 

From your experience and knowledge of the state of party feeling in the city of 
Dublin, were the gentlemen such as were selected on the grand jury, according to 
your knowledge of them, likely to have very strong party feelings?^- 1 think the 
majority of them have very strong party feelings. 

In your opinion, were the feelings of those jurors so well known, as that Mr. Sheriff 
Thorp must have known that they had strong party feelings r^-I am clear that he 
was aware of their feelings. 

You seem well acquainted with the panel of last January, had any of that panel 
served on the commission grand juries with yourself, on preceding juries ? — Not to 
my recollection ; the panels will speak for themselves. 

Have you been in the habit of drinking the glorious memory ?-^-I have not been 
in the habit of drinking the glorious memory ; and particularly since that meeting 
at the mansion house, which I have just described ; I have never mixed in those 
civic feasts where that I would ever drink it, or stood up when the toast was. given, 
for I felt I should be breaking the word of the corporation if I did. 

Had you not drank it betorethat? — Ido not think I had, since 1798; I was 
an officer in Sir Robert Shaw’s corps in 1798, at the time of the rebellion, and 
I think I did then. 

Did you conceive yourself a wmrse juryman for drinking the glorious memory - 
When I pledge my word to any tiling, I adhere to it strictly ; and as I pledged my 
Word not to drink that toast at the meeting I have just described, I think, if I do 
drink it, I should break my word, and if I did break my word, I should uot have 
been fit for society. 

It was an understanding, you say, at the public conciliation diuner, that obnoxious 
toasts should uot be drunk ; do you recollect, when that toast was afterwards given, 
and by whom, in the city of Dublin, and how soon after that dinuer? — -Yes, I do ; 
jt was not given by Sir Abraham King, during his mayoralty; but Sir Kingston James, 
when he came into office, gave that toast ; but he prefaced it by saying, that ho 
did not mean to insult any gentleman who was present; there were many Roman 
catholics there. 

Was it given by Mr. Darley, the head officer of police in Dublin ?— Yes, it 
was. 

How soon after ? — That had escaped my memory ; it was at the conciliation 
dinner, at the King's dinner at the mansion house, Alderman Darley certainly at 
a very late hour, when all the gentlemen almost had retired, got up and gave this 
tpast. 

Do you suppose it possible, in the present state of party in Dublin, to select three- 
and-twenty men, who have not strong party feelings ? 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.'] 

[ The witness was again called in, and the question was proposed.] 

I do ; I think there could be a jury, who would act with strict correctness and 
Conscientiousness, and many such might be found in the city of Dublin, if those 
who impanelled them thought lit to select them. 

The question is not as to your opinion, of the credibility or conduct of the jury 
when so sworn ; but, w hether or not it would be possible, with the present feeling of 
Dublin, to select three-and-twenty men on a jury, who had not strong party 
feelings? — I think it would be very possible to do it ; I think it would be quite 
easy. 

As yqu know the character of the persons in Dublin, was there, or not, any 
Orangemen upon that jury ? — Which jury is alluded to ? 

The grand jury of 1.823 ? — It would be going too far for me to designate any man 
with an appellation of which I am not quite sure ; I cannot say whether they w ere 
Orangemen to my knowledge, but by report someof them w'ere. 

Do you mean to state, that it is impossible for you to say that there was not one 
Orangeman upon the jury?— To the best of my belief and knowledge, I believe there 
were many. 

Have you any objection to name them ?-^l should not like that. 

You 
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You have stated, that there was a difference in the respectability and character of 
the persons in the habit of attending the term grand juries and the commission grand 
juries ? — \ es. 

What reason have you for supposing that Mr. Lampray the cutler, to whom you 
allude, is a less respectable individual than Mr. Waldron, the Catholic gentleman, 
worth leo.ooo/ ?— Term grand juries are quite different from commission grand 
juries; term juries are composed of aldermen and sheriff's peers; they are a 
higher description of persons, they pass the different presentments for the taxes on the 
city of Dublin ; the commission grand juries have nothing whatever to do with that. 

What reason nave you for supposing there is any difference in the respectability 
of life of Mr. Lampray, who is in the habit of attending grand juries, and Mr. 
Waldron, who is also in the habit of attending grand juries ?— I have not cast a shade 
of disrespect over either Mr. Lampray or Mr. Waldron, but have merely stated, 
that the gentlemen who then served with me on the grand jury, are of a class above 
the gentlemen who served on the grand jury in January 1823, but I do not mean 
any disrespect to them. 

Do you consider that those individuals in the city of Dublin, who possess the 
same political sentiments with yourself, are of that class of impartial men that you 
have described, might be selected for the grand juries in the city ot Dublin 5 — Y es ; 

I know of men of moderate opinions, that are loyal to their Sovereign and to the 
Constitution, that do not wish to outrage the feelings of their countrymen by any 
hostile acts ; I know many of them that could be got. 

Do you consider yourself of that class? — It would be perhaps presuming too 
much for me to say so, but I qm of that class; I am loyal to the Constitution and mV 
King ; but I do not wish to insult the gross population by any act of mine. 

Did Mr. Sheriff Cooper give his dinner before or after the impanelling the com- 
jnission jury of January 1823 ■? — Certainly, after ; for it was in April. 

Are or were you an officer of Sir Robert Shaw’s corps? — I was. 

In the enumeration of the grand jury, you said there were but two men that 
you considered “ conciliation men”? — I believe I did say so. 

You mentioned their names? — Yes, having served with those men on former 
juries. 

Do you know a gentleman of the name of Twycross, who served upon that 
jury? — Yes, 1 know him perfectly well; he is in the corporation. 

Do you know he is a supporter of the Roman catholic claims r — I cannot say, 
indeed ; I know nothing of his political opinions. 

When you have been answering with respect to the quality of the jury, and their 
opinions, were you speaking of the whole panel returned, or were you speaking 
only of those individuals, whose names you have read upon that paper, and who 
were actually sworn ? — I allude in my observation only to the paper in my hand, 
which contains the jury sworn. 

Mr. James Troy, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name? — James Troy. 

What is your situation in life ? — A silk manufacturer. 

Of Dublin? — Yes. 

Were you in Dublin at the time of the alleged riots at the theatre, and after- 
wards, when some bills were presented to the grand jury ? — I was. 

Were you before that grand jury ? — I was. 

On which day; the Committee have been informed, that they sat two days upon 
the subject ; is that the fact ? — I believe so ; I think so. 

Were you before that jury on the day the bills were ignored, or on the former 
day ?— -I believe, the former day. 

On what part of the day was it that you were before them ?— -I believe I was 
the second witness that was examined. 

At what time of the day?— I cannot exactly state the hour. 

Morning, or afternoon, or mid-day r— In the morning, in the early part of 
the day. 

Were you introduced to the grand jury alone?— I was. 

There was no other witness in the room?— No other. 

Were you examined by any person before that grand jury? I was. 

Did you make any statement of any facts or circumstances that you knew ?— 

I did. ... ' 

30#. T, ‘ 
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( cc^“ SLT ^ g ‘ V inSy ° Ur ^nca?_Bala,ive to a transaction that' 
' DuUhf taVer " ?_It ^ ieP ‘ by “ PerS ° n ° f the name of *>“»*“. in Essex-street^ 
theatre^ Par ‘ iCUlar tra " SaCti °" ’ “ » hat t™e?-The night of the riot at the 
indfcted anSaCti0n ’ C ° nCerni "S " iat ?_A number of persons that were 

Do you know the names ?-I heard them ; I do know them. 

. State them r— A Mr. Forbes, Drownlow, Graham, and others 

A on have named the whole of the persons that you have designated have vou >_ 
There were others in the md.ctment, that I do not recollect J ' 

a ° r ° ther . ,° f tb0se persons 11131 3™ have now spoken of, at 

On the night on which the alleged riot took place ? — I had 
Did you state *** 

[The witness mas directed to withdraw .] 

[The witness was again called in.] 

I. bare been EVo^dlurT” 8 ’ tlla ^ W?~ 

You w ere before the grand jury upon that occasion ? — I was 

tavl C T-- , l“ ned ^ aU “ POn ““ SUl,jeCt ° f " hat - V °“ sa " “ d h-d at that 

WCre bef ° re tbe ^ ‘he names of 

Of all of them ? — I did. 

lvtT° U | i! r e " ‘i! 6 names ° f a11 tlle Persons whom you had seen at the tavern 5 
When before the grand jury I did not, but on the night I was in the tavern 

t0 t h e g raild jury ?— Idid. 
tbe tim0 y °“ " CTe UDdeC ™“ i: 

Was it much more than that ?-I cannot positively sav to the exact time 
How came y>ou to quit the room in which the grand Uy were t-After under 

going examination, I was told they were done with me 33 “nder. 

e„Had you stated all that you had say to the grand jury ? _I think not the 

do^^° t 0 ^ tba ^\ a ^ PO ° ad ^huftb^erfMnight be a^ part°of the^ransac 0 

e ' e ’ l " al ,Wt <° -y mind whUeTth; 

aw -S3 “,e=,r- - — 
thM cha ^ - 

“ any ,vay ’ " h0,n 1 did “» hy oimei the 

|urv r°— Yes! h^^ ^-^^''^h^^'^h^h^a^^^anE^ouU^ii^^befo^th^^ahd 

.Jaome 
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some of the names were mentioned to me by a gentleman who sat with me; I did 
not know them myself; there was the name of one gentleman that neither he por 
I knew. . . .... 

Some you had learned between the night you were at the tavern, and your going 
before the grand jury ?— I did. 

Was it one of the grand jury stated to you, you were not to name any person, 
except such person whose name you knew' at the tavern ?=— It was; I was told that 
would not be evidence. 

Was it one, or more of the grand jury, who told you that? — It was more 
than one. . 

At that time did you mention to the grand jury, when those observations were 
made to you, that you knew the persons of the men? — I did. 

And that you had since learned their names ?— I.did. 

Did you mention to the grand jury, that you had seen them since, and known the 
men again ? — I did. 

Was it after that, thftt those observations were made to you by two of the grand 
jury ? — It was. 

How long before you quitted the room was it, that those observations were made 
to you by tw o of the grand jury r — A considerable time before I left the room. 



. Mr. . 

J nines Troy. 

Third Day. 
(May 6.) 



Mr. George Farley, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your situation in life ? — I am in the profession of an attorney. Mr. 

.In Dublin? — Yes. , George Farley. 

Were you examined before the grand jury, upon the subject of the alleged riot at v 

the theatre ? — I was. 

On w hich day ? — I believe the first day of the sitting of the grand jury. 

Upon what subject were you examined before the grand jury ? — Upon the subject 
of a conversation that took place in a tavern, in which I was sitting. 

At what time ; on what day? — It was, I believe, the 14th of December. 

On what day, with reference to the alleged riot? — I think it was the 14th of 
December. 

Was it on the same day or evening on which the riot took place ? — It w'as on the 
evening of that day. 

What was the name of the public house ? — A tavern kept by a person of the name 
of Flanagan. 

In what street? — In Essex -street 

Had you seen some persons, and heard some expressions from them at that 
tavern? — I had. 

Who were they? — There was a Mr. Forbes, a Mr. Graham, and two Mr. At- 
kinson's, sitting in a box opposite to that in which I say there were many other 
persons in the room ; there w'as a Mr. Brownlow. - 

[The witness wan directed to withdraw.] 

[The witness was again called w.] 

Having seen those persons of w'hom you have ■already made mention, at the 
tavern, you went before the grand jury ? — I did. 

Did you, upon that occasion, give any evidence respecting the persons you had 
seen, and w'hat you had heard at that tavern ? — 1 did. 

Did you name anyone person that you had seen and observed at that tavern ? — 

I named several. 

Can you mention any one that you named? — I named two Mr. Atkinsons and 
Mr. Graham, as persons that I knew by that name. 

Did you mention any others besides those you have already stated? — I also men- 
tioned Mr. Brownlow and Mr. Mackintosh. 

Byname? — Byname,, 

Did you mention any other by name ? — I mentioned that there was another 
person sitting in the box opposite to me, w hose name I did not know' at the, time 
that I was sitting in the ’tavern. 

What did you say further of him, or what w as the observation of the jury upon 
tliat ?- — I was told, not to mention the name; to say nothing about what I did not 
•know of my own knowledge ; anything that I did not know' of my own knowledge. 

I then said, that although I did not know his name at the time, yet that I bad learnt 

308. T that 
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that liis name was Forbes; I was again told not to say anything about what I did 
not know of my own knowledge. 

lyith respect to that person whose name you have heard is Forbes, had you 
mentioned that you .knew his person, or. not, whatever his' name was ?— I did. " 

' ‘ f g”? r 3BHL ma ^ by any of the Ju,y ’ 011 y»“llP3™g> that you knew tlie 
.pei'son of that man r —Not at that moment. 

At all?-— I proceeded,;.! « t called upon to state, what i had heard in the 
o.x , and in mentioning the name ot Forbes, I was again interrupted, and told not 
4° mention the name ot sny person except I knew it of my own knowledge ; I then 
said l had seen him that morning pn court, as well as I recollect, and that I was 
told his name was Forbes, and that 'I had no doufit of it. 

That voohad no doubt of him? Yes, as being ^thefpSm that I saw in the 
tavern • I proceeded; then I was asked to mention the conversation that I heard, 
end { repeated almost ever® th&g that I heard in the box upon that occasion, as 
we as 1 recollect; and J must say, that I was very frequently interrupted when 
1 mentioned the name ot Mr /Forbes. 1 

Interrupted by whom ? — By some of the jury. 
knowledge “ Y °" * re n0t to “/“"S' thing yon do hot know of your own 

By several of the jury, did you say ? — By some of the jury, 
was it by more than one?— I dare say more than one, perhaps two, perhaps 
tbiee, those that sat immediately near me were the persons that used to offer those 
interruption®* “ 

Did you observe the foreman of the grand jury ? — I did. 

Did you observe whether he took any part in it ? -He seemed to take the most 
active part of any of them. 

W as he the person who spoke to you upon any of those occasions?— He told me, 
twice,, not to mention the name of any person that I did not know of my own know- 
ledge , yet I was suffered to proceed, and to mention the conversation of that 
unknown person or at least in that kind of way, I was suffered to mention what 
that person stated in the tavern. 

Y ou say that the foreman of the grand jury chiefly interfered ?•— He put the 
questions ; he asked me occasionally, what was said in the tavern ; what I had 
seen there ; and when I happened to mention the name of Forbes, because I did 

all abouthim ' 1 S&W hlm &t the tavein ’ 1 was told uot to sa y atl y thing at 

That was more than once said by the foreman?— He said, “ we want to know 
nothing at all about what you have heard;” I said, “ I had heard his name was 
1 orbes ; he said, “ we want to know nothing at all about what you have heard 
but state wnat you know of your own knowledge.” 

time - a “ y ? th ? r ° f ; * r e g ra[ jd jury interpose ?-There ivas a gentleman 
v.ho sat on my left, desired that .1 should be heard ; for two or three were putting 
terrupted “ the Sa “ e ““4 t “‘ me ’ 1 was mmti oning something, and was in- 

Upon that gentleman on your left hand desiring you should be heard, what was 
said ? — I proceeded then with* my examination. ... 

After that, were you allowed to proceed in the account you gave 5 —I was 
Vl as, there any further interruption after, that interference by the gentleman win) 
sat by. you ..—Ido not think there was ; I very shortly afterwards left the room 
How came you to leave the roomP-When I had finished wlmt I had to sav' of 
course I left it ; I was told of course that they had done with me, } ’ 

YV ho told you that ? — I cannot recollect. 

How shortly was it after you had mentioned the person of the name of Forbes JU. 
A considerable time, perhaps ten or fifteen minutes. 

Were not you suffered to state every fact that came within your knowledge that 
happened at that tavern ? — I think I was. ' J 

. Except, as to, the name of the person ?— The name of Forbes 

1 thtak y rwf’ld e r Pt , tl id name f- ‘ he .Person ?— If ¥ fatal not been interrupted, 

1 think i viould have told every thing with more ease to myself * 

Did not you state every fact .that came within your knowledge, save and exccnt 
the name of the person ?— From the. interruptions, certainly I did not feel myself 

to me, and was allowed tp do so. “ 

.i X W1 that you knew the person of Forbes? — Yes; * 

• Did 
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, Did y.ou, at the time you were examined before the grand jury, know that that 
persons name was Forbes ? — I heard it that morning, and for the first time; I' saw 
him in cqurt that morning, and heard his name was Forbes; I saw him before 
I heard his name was Forbes ; and I afterwards was told his name was Forbes, 

Did you mention that fact to the jury ?— I did. 

Did the jury allow you to state the evidence against hinr as being a person of 
the name of I'orbes, or did they require that you should kfiow his name at the time 
of seeing him in . the tavern '—When I mentioned 1 his name first, I said there was 
a fourth person sitting in the box opposite to me, whose -name I did not know, but 
Ui^t I had since heard his name was Forbes ; then I was told not to mention any 
thing I did not know to my own knowledge; how the jury took it, I cannot say. 

t y ou “^nhon, that he liad been pointed out that morning? — I told them that 
1 had seen him .ip court, or in the traverser’s box. 

And that his name was Forbes ? — Yes. 

Was that the reason for not permitting you to designathim as Forbes, your not 
knowing him at the tiiq% you saw him in the tavern?-— If I am' to judgeffrotn the 
interruption they gave me. 

Did tliey receive this evidence of your’s as against a person of the name of Forbes, 
or against a person unknown ?— I cannot say ; I only state what I have said. 

Was the bill ignored against Mr. Forbes ? — -I have heard it was ignored against 



Were you examined before the petit jury?— I was. 

• Was Forbes tried before that petit jury? — He was. 

You have stated, that you have related every thing you saw Forces do, without 
being permitted to say that you heard what his name was ?— As well as I recollect 
I did nearly the same things I saw in the King’s Bench, as nearly as I can recollect 
in amount the same. 

When did you first give information of the transactions at the tavern ? — I believe 
in a week after the transactions at the tavern. 

How did you designate Forbes in that information ? — I believe I designated him 
as I mentioned to you to-night ; that there were four persons sitting in the box, 
there of whom I knew by name ; the fourth I did not know. 

You have mentioned that you did not know his name till you saw him in the 
court that day ? — I have. 

1 ou heard that I’orbp was committed on a capital felony ?— Yes. 

Was it on your information lie was committed ? — I cannot say. 

How did you describe him in the information you gave?— As a person of the 
name of Forbes do you mean ; I cannot now recollect. 

i ou do not recollect whether, in the information, you described him as of the 
name of Forbes, or not?— I cannot recollect; but the information I gave was cer- 
tainly that there was a fourth person in the box, whom I did not know at the time ; 
and if the information designates Forbes’s name as having been mentioned by me, it 
must have been done in that kind of way as a person in the first instance unknown, 
and perhaps having afterwards heard his name was Forbes. 

Can you undertake to say you did not, in that information, name Forbes ? — 
I ennnot now recollect it. 

Is it possible you could have used his name of Forbes at the time you gave the 
information, when you did not know his name till the day you gave your evidence 
before the grand jury ? — I might have heard his name was Forbes, but I uever gave 
information, against Mr. Forbes, any person of the name of Forbes positively, that 
I know ; for I never, as I say again, saw the man, until I saw him in the court the 
day I went to be examined before the grand jury. 

Do you know a man of the name of Brocas ?— I do. 

He gave very important evidence on the ex officio informations for the traversers ; 
did he not? — He was examined. 

Ho was summoned by the traversers? — I believe he was. 

Have you ever had any conversation with him?— Frequent conversations. 

. Did you ever converse upon the evidence you had both given in court? — I dare 
say I did converse with him. 

Do you recollect what the nature of your conversation was ? — I do not ; I spoke 
to, him generally upon the subject; I do not recollect any thing particular.' 

Did you. never say =to Brocas, “ Brocas, I am surprized you can run so high on 
this particular subject ; it would be better for you, if you took another turn” ?— I do 
7 3°8. ■« not 




Third. Day. 
(May 6.) 
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Mr. not recollect that I ever said words to that amount ; I might have said to Mr. I’rocas, 

George.. Farley. an d j am free to admit it, as I heard him speak a great deal upon the subject, as' 

* J I thought Mr. Brocas was making himself very busy upon the subject; I might 

Third. Day. have t hat 

(May 6.) Did you never say, “ Brocas, it would be better for you, if you did not run so 

high against the attorney general”?-^ I might have said that. 

How do you mean, it would be better for him ? — I thought Mr. Brocas, or any 
other person, should not volunteer in that kind of way, where there was an in-- 
dictment pending, and persons were charged with certain things ; I thought it an 
extraordinary thing, that Mr. Brocas would run forward; moreover, I heard 
Mr. Brocas say a great many things himself, that he afterwards unsaid. 

Did you never say, “ Mr. Brocas, it would be a better thing for you, if you 
followed my example, I have. three guineas a-day ?” — Never, never. 

Do you know a man of fheBame of Robinson? — I do perfectly well. 

You have said, you w ere examined before the grand jury, the bill was ignored as 
to Forbes? — Yes^ 

You were examined also before the petit jury, who tried Mr. Forbes ? — I was. 

Did you give the same evidence to the petit jury as you did before the grand 
jury? — 'I dare say, pretty much the same. 

In substance and effect the same ? — Yes. 

Was Forbes convicted by the petit jury ? — He was not. 

Was it a respectable petit jury ? — Indeed, I believe it was. 

Was he acquitted by the petit jury ? — No ; I believe there was no acquittal, the 
jury could not agree, I believe. 

You were moreat your ease before the petit jury, than you were before the grand 
jury ?- — I was. 

You met with no interruption whatever before the petit jury ? — Certainly not. 

Will you state, whether you did ever receive three guineas a-day from any 
person ? — Never ; nor a halfpenny, nor a promise of it. 

Who was Mr. Brocas, of whom mention has been made ? — He is an artist. 

Fii evidence, or what line ? — He is a painter. 

A painter in Dublin? — Yes. 

Have you ever had any conversation with him upon the subject of your evidence ? 
-i-I have had conversations with him upon the subject of my evidence. 

Upon the subject of the pay, you never had any? — No; Mr. Brocas is a parti- 
cular friend of mine ; and how it would appear in this House, that Mr. Brocas 
should say, I have three guineas a-day, or any thing of the kind, is astonishing ; 
I wish Mr. Brocas was here, I think he would riot say so. 

Did you begin the conversation with him, or he with you? — 1 cannot say; we 
conversed together in the Dublin library, to which we belonged, where persons 
talk without reservation; there might have been many persons present besides 
Mr. Brocas and me. 

Was he against your evidence, or was he agreeing vvtth you, or indifferent, or 
how came he to have any share in the transaction? — He never spoke a word against 
my evidence. 

Did he seem to favour your making this statement, or was he against it ; was he 
with you or against you, or on no side at all ? — He never spoke against my evidence, 
or my giving it. 

Was he for or against you, on the question? — Mr. Brocas seemed, to me, to be 1 
a volunteer upon the subject ; he volunteered his evidence ; I heard Mp Brocas say,’ 
immediately after the riot in the theatre, that he would go forward and prove that 
the bottle was not thrown by the person who was accused of throwing it. ' 

Was Mr. Brocas examined at the trial? — H’e was. 

On behalf of the traversers ? — He was. 

Was it with reference to his examination, that you spoke to him in the way you* 
have stated just now? — It was prior to his examination. 

What induced you to hold that language? — From his volunteering where there 
was positive proof, ; as I heard, of the bottle being thrown, and his volunteerin'^ to 
negative that. . - 1 

Why do you suppose he volunteered to negative that ?■ — There were so many 
other persons that said they saw the bottle thrown. ’ -■:. ■■■ c j 

Were'you in the 1 the&tre? — I was hot. 

Did you learn, whether- Mr., Brocas was there ? — I heard him say- lie was there. ’ 
; ‘ • • Why 
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Why do you suppose that he was more a volunteer than another, in savins he 
would negative the bottle being thrown ? — I heard several persons say, that the 
bottle was thrown ; and I heard Mr. Brocas say, that it was not thrown, and that 
made me think he was a volunteer. 

Why was he more a volunteer than others ?— I cannot say ; but it struck me so 
at the time. 

It Mr. Brocas thought a person charged with guilt, was an innocent man, 

what struck you as extraordinary in his volunteering to prove his innocence ? It 

made a great impression upon my mind at the time, by hearing persons say, that 
it was thrown, and particularly the man that it was thrown by, his assertion against 
those persons.'-v | - 

Was your reason, for this observation, in consequence of your supposing that 
Mr. Brocas was not telling that which was true?— I thought Mr. Brocas might have 
been deceived. 

Y ou say, that you heard Mr. Brocas say and unsay things ; what did he say and 
unsay ?— Two persons in the library told me, they accused Mr. Brocas in his 
presence of having brought one of those gentlemen down to the police office, 
where the persons accused of throwing the bottle, were to point them out to him as 
the person who had thrown the bottle ; and there was a difference between them 
upon the subject, in the library ; and that is the reason I have for thinking that 
Mr. Brocas was incorrect in saying that ; I was not there ; in fact, he was accused 
in my presence by a gentleman, of having brought him to the police office for the 
purpose of pointing out the identical man that threw the bottle. 

Then what you mean to say, as to Mr. Brocas saying and unsaying, is, that 
Mr. Brocas unsaid what another man had said ?— Yes, just so ; they accused him 
in my presence. 

Were you ever before a grand jury, previous to the grand jury on which inquiry 
is now made ? — I believe one ; I dare say one. 

Will you recollect whether you were, or not? — I was before one grand jury- 
before. 

When you were before that grand jury, was there any difference in your mind, 
between your reception at that grand jury, and this ? — Y es, there was. 

Do you consider, that when you were before this grand jury, there was a difference, 
with respect to the ease of your giving your evidence, from what there was before 
the other grand jury ?— I conceive so. 

A material difference ? — There was a difference. 

That you were not at liberty to do that before this grand jury, which you were 
before another ? — I gave the evidence, which I came to give, certainly, before the 
grand jury. 

Do you mean to say, that you were as much at ease, to give the testimony you 
thought it right to give before the grand jury, as to which inquiry is now made, as 
before the former grand jury ? — I do not conceive so. 

You said, that Mr. Brocas was a friend of your’s ? — He is a friend of mine. 

You said, that he had said, and unsaid, several tilings? — Yes, for the reasons 
I have mentioned. 

Has he ever unsaid any thing that he has said in your hearing ? — I never heard 
him say, that the man threw the bottle. 

You said, that he had said, and unsaid, several things? — As accused by this 
gentleman, he accused him of having brought him to the police office, to point out 
the man that threw the bottle. 

When that person stated, that which appeared to be a contradiction to him, did 
he unsay it, or contradict himself? — He said, he never did any such thing; he 
admitted, that he brought him to the police office, but not for the purpose of pointing 
out the man that threw the bottle. 

Then he denied that? — Yes. 

He did not then contradict himself? — He said, he had never done so. 

Did he retract any one thing that he himself had said ? — 1 do not think that 
he did. 

He told you, he had something to prove, about the throwing of the bottle ? — 

I have heard him say so. 

What did he say he had to prove ? — That the man who was accused, did not 
throw the bottle. 

Who was the man, that was accused of throwing the bottle ?— I suppose 
Handwich. 
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He said he would prove, that Handwich was not the man who threw the 
bottle ? — Yes. 

You told him that he had better not prove that? — No, I did not say that. 

What did you say? — I told him he had better not make himself too busy ; I had 
no objection to his going forward. 

He stated, that he had seen this with his own eyes ? — Seen what ? 

That he had seen who threw the bottle ?— He denied its being thrown altogether. 

What was it that he said he would prove ? — That the bottle was not thrown by 
that man. 

Did he say that it was thrown by any other person, or not thrown at all ?— 
He did not say it was thrown by another, but that it was not thrown, by the person 
that was accused. 

Did he say that he saw how it came on the stage ? — No. 

What was the subject of the conversation on which you thought fit to correct 
him, as to the evidence he was to give ? — I cannot recollect ; he and I have fre- 
quently talked upon the subject. 

What was he saying when you told him not to be too busy in coming forward ? — 
I had heard him a hundred times say, that he would prove the bottle was not 
thrown by that person. 

Do you mean to say, that he said it was not thrown at all, or not by that person r — 
I cannot say ; he applied himself to the person who was in custody for throwing 
the bottle. 

He said he could prove that person had not thrown the bottle ? — Just so. 

W as it upon that you desired him not to make himself too busy ? — There were 
several persons said, that the bottle was thrown by this person ; and he was the 
only person that I heard say, that it was not thrown by him. 

It was upon that, you desired him not to be too busy in giving his evidence ? — 
It might be about that ; I conversed with Mr. Brocas very often upon the subject, 
and I cannot apply myself to any particular expression. 

He was an intimate friend of your’s ? — Yes, and is to this hour. 

You say, you were examined before a grand jury once before ? — Yes. 

Do you recollect on what occasion ?— I believe that was upon the prosecution of 
a person for picking pockets ; a gentleman’s pocket was picked, and I happened 
to be present at the time ; and I was obliged to identify the person that picked 
his pocket. 

Is it not usual for the questions to be put through the foreman ? — I do not 
know, indeed. 

On the former occasion, were not the questions put through the foreman of the 
grand jury ? — I think, principally. 

Who was the man that accused Brocas of having been to the police-office, to 
identify the man that threw the bottle? — Doctor Macan. 

When was the first time you gave evidence as to the treatment you had received 
before the grand jury ? — I cannot say at what particular time, or how long after 
I was examined. 

By whom were you examined upon the subject ? — Before the grand jury. 

After you were examined before the grand jury ? — I dare say, I spoke to the 
attorney general upon the subject. 

When ? — I cannot say the particular time. 

Was it a week after ? — 1 cannot say the particular time. 

You cannot say whether it was a week, or a fortnight, or ten days after ? — 
I cannot say; it is quite a surprize upon me, and I do not recollect it at this 
moment ; I did not think it necessary to retain it in my mind. 

Were the bills of indictment ignored before you spoke to the attorney general 
upon the subject ? — They were. 

You have stated, that you felt under some restraint in the last jury, but not in 
the former, on which you gave your evidence ; what might have induced you to 
feel under that different impression ? — I beg pardon; I did not state that. 

What might have induced you to feel under those different impressions ? — I did 
not say that I was restrained at all under the last jury. 

You were before two juries; before the one you did not feel restraint, and on 
•the other you did ; what caused you to feel that different impression ?-r- 1 felt more 
restraint before the first jury than the second one. 

Why ? — Because I was interrupted when I was giving my evidence, there was 

a kind 

■au it 
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a kind of interruption, and one of the gentlemen when I was. interrupted requested 
I should be heard. 

That was on the last? — That was on the first, the grand jury, and not the ; 
petit jury. 

That was not on the last. occasion? — No. 

Did you withdraw from that room of your own accord, or not ? — Of my 
own accord. 

The question refers to the grand jury. room, in which you were examined upon 
the subject of the riot? — Yes. 

Were you shewn the door by any body ? — I was. 

By whom, by yourself? — It is usual 1 believe, for the junior of the jury to attend 
the door to see the witnesses in and out. 

Is that what you were going to state? — Yes. 

Are you representing to the Committee, that this was an act of civility, or that 
you were turned out? — I certainly was not turned out, by any means. 

Do you know the difference between an act of civility, and the contrary?^- 
I certainly do. 

Was it an act of civility, or the contrary? — Civility, certainly ; a gentleman 
showed me the door, as was usual. 

How long were you under examination before the grand jury ? — I cannot say 
the precise time. 

About how long ? — Perhaps, about fifteen minutes, or perhaps more, l cannot 
say indeed. 



Mr. 

George Farley. 

Third Day.. 
(May 6.) 



Mr. James Troy, w'as again called in ; and Examined. 

WHEN did you first give information with regard to the conversation Forbes is Mr. 

supposed to have held? — It was a week when I was summoned before the chief James Troy. 
police office. v 

Who presided there ? — Alderman Darley, I think. 

How did you designate Forbes in your information? — I think I designated him 
by his name. 

How did you learn his name ? — Seeing him after the transaction occurred in the 
tavern, and I was told his name was Forbes. 

Between the time of your seeing him in the tavern and the time of your giving 
the information ? — Between the time of being in the tavern, and the information, 
the second information, when my deposition was taken down the second time, as 
well as I can recollect. 

You gave two informations? — I had to appear before a magistrate, to be bound 
over to appear before the sessions grand jury. 

Did you give two informations ? — They were one and the same ; I believe at 
two different periods. 

Were you sworn to the information the first time that you gave it? — I was sworn 
when interrogated before the privy council. 

That was before you went to the police office, was it? — No; I was taken from 
the police office into the privy council. 

Were you sworn at the police office? — No. 

Was it the same day? — I was not sworn the first day, when I went to the police 
office; but I was taken from the police office into the privy council, and there 
sworn. 

The first day you were at the police office, did you mention Forbes by name ? — 

I cannot now charge my memory. 

Who took your depositions the first time you were sworn ? — They were taken in 
the privy council. 

By whom ? — It was before the attorney and solicitor general. 

Who were the privy council composed of, who were present? — I think the 
attorney and solicitor general, and the clerk of the crown ; one of the clerks of the 
crown. 

Why do you call them the privy council ? — The attorney and solicitor general 
are of the privy council. 

Are you to be understood, that between your being at the police office and the 
period of your being before what you call the privy council, you learned Forbes’s 
name? — No, certainly not between. 
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Was it in the interval, between the period that you were at the police office and 
, ^° 0 U were examlned b y tte attorney general, that yon learned Forbes's 

You have said, you did not mention his name?-l was but a very short time 
before the magistrates when I was called into the privy council. 

1)0 you know whether it was on your information that the warrant issued against 

korbes for a capital crime?— I do not know whether it was or not 

Who swore you to your depositions ?_My first depositions J 
You say there was but one?— They were the same ; Major Sirr swore me in 
the privy council room. J 

Did you read them over ?— I did. 

Did Major Sirr read them over, in your presence r— No 
In whose hand-writing were they ?-They were taken down by Mr. Carmichael 
1 think, one of the clerks of the crown. ’ 

Who is Carmichael ?— He is connected with Mr.Kemmis’s office. 

A clerk of the crown solicitor? — Yes. 



[The Chairman was directed to report Progress, and ask leave to sit again.] 
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House of Commons. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 

TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 

Appointed to inquire into the Conduct of the Sheriff of 
The City of Dublin. 



Mercurij, 7° die Mail, 1823. 



Sir Robert Heron, Baronet, in the Chair. 



HENRY COOPER, Esquire, called in; 
And further Examined. 



DID Mr. Sheriff Thorp interfere in preventing Mr. Poole being put upon the 
panel? — On communication with Mr. Thorp, we agreed, that he should not be 
on the panel ; I had no objection to Mr. Poole’s being on the panel, but in con- 
sequence of his calling on me ; I rather think, had he not called on me, he should 
have remained on the panel. 

Was not it Mr. Sheriff Thorp that interposed, to prevent Mr. Poole being on 
the panel ? — When in communication with Sheriff Thorp, and the sub-sheriff, 
I mentioned, that he had called on me, I thought it incorrect, and then I objected 
to him ; Mr. Thorp made some observations, I really cannot at this moment 
say what they were, for I took no particular remarks or notice of them. 

Is the Committee to understand from you, that the objection first came from 
you, and not from Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? — I cannot be positive, as to the objection 
on that case, when the panel was read over. 

Was not an objection made at the time, by Mr. Sheriff Thorp, to the political 
opinions of Mr. Poole ? — There were but three persons present, which were the 
sub-sheriff, Sheriff Thorp, and me ; on political principles. Sheriff Thorp and 
I were not in the habit of communicating much at that period. 

Did not Sheriff Thorp object to Mr. Poole, on the ground of his political 
opinions ? — I am delicate in giving an opinion, which I cannot be positive in ; 
I cannot be positive, as to his remarks upon him. 

The question is, as to the fact ? — I cannot be certain. 

Do not you believe, that Mr. Sheriff Thorp objected to Mr. Poole, on the score 
of his political opinions?— As. to his opinion, it is difficult I think to form a belief; 
I should probably think he might, or might not ; I know they differ in principle ; but 
I rather think he did not communicate that to me, at the same time I cannot say 
positively. 

The question is not put to you, as to what passed in the mind, either of you or 
of Mr. Sheriff Thorp; but you are asked, whether Mr. Thorp did not object, by 
words, so that you heard it, to the political opinions of Mr. Poole ? — I rather think 
not, in consequence of Sheriff Thorp and I, not agreeing upon political principles. 
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Henry Cooper, Will you positively say, that Mr. Sheriff Thorp did not make that objection ? — 

£s 7- As I mentioned before, I cannot be positive as to that. 

~Z VT ' Upon your examination the other night being closed, did you not see- Mr. O’Reilly, 

our d j y ‘ the witness ? — I have seen Mr. O’Reilly frequently ; very frequently. 

( lay ';•) After your examination was closed 'the other evening* did you not see him ? 

I did, certainly. 

Upon that occasion, had you no conversation with Mr. O’Reilly upon this subject 
of Mr. Sheriff Thorp keeping Mr. Poole off the panel? — I had. 

Did not Mr. O’Reilly, upon that occasion, inform you, that you certainly must 
have forgotten, when you were giving that part of your evidence the other evening, 
for that to be sure Mr. Sheriff Thorp did interpose to keep off Poole, on the 
ground of his opinions?— I rather think that Mr. O’Reilly had not heard my evidence ; 
I met him in the passage, as he was coming into the House, therefore he could not 
have known what my evidence was, I conceive ; for he told me he had only that 
moment come; he told me, that he w^as in my yard when Mr. Poole came in, that 
a conversation had occurred, and he repeated circumstances; he last night repeated 
a further circumstance ; I told him last night, when he repeated that circumstance, 
you must be certainly wrong. 

Is the Committee to understand, that this circumstance, repeated by Mr. O’Reilly, 
was, that Sheriff Thorp had interposed to keep off Mr. Poole from the panel ; was 
that what Mr. O Reilly said to you when you said hemust be wrong 5 — No that 
is not it. *p ® 

What was it? — It was that I had made use of the word, that Mr. Sheriff Thorp 
kept Mr. Poole off, in consequence of his being a conciliation man ; I said he was 
certainly wrong. 

Upon that occasion, did not Mr. O Reilly say to you, that you must certainly be 
wrong in the statemant you made in this House, or must have forgotten it? — I do 
not think he mentioned that 1 was certainly wrong. 

Or any thing to that effect? — He said he conceived it so; that those were the 
words. 

Did he not state to you, that you must have forgotten, when you were under ex- 
amination in this House, and gave this answer about Mr. Sheriff Thorp and 
Mr. Poole?— No. 1 

You are sure of that? — Positive. 

Did you desire Mr. O’Reilly not to make any mention of it, or to say nothin* 
about it, or words to that effect ? — No. 

You are sure of that ?— Positive ; I would not venture to make use of any such 
expression, nor wish him to do so. J 

You said nothing of the kind? — Positively not. 

Do you now mean positively to say, that Mr. Sheriff Thorp did not make ob- 
jection to the political opinions of Mr. Poole?— I do not mean positively to say it, 
but I rather think he did not, in consequence, as I said before, that from the cir- 
cumstances that occurred, he and I were not of the same feelings in politics. 

Did you go to look after Mr. O’Reilly, after you had been examined in this 
House ? — No. 

You did not go to seek alter him?— No ; I met him in the hall, no further to 
seek after him. 

In what part of the hall do you mean, in the lobby? — Yes, the lobby. 

You accidentally met him, and did not go in search of Mr. O'Reilly ?— I did not. 

Mr. Whistler is the under-sheriff? — He is. 

Was the agreement, for his being sub-sheriff, made by you with him, 
Mr. Whistler? — After the appointment, we had an arrangement ; there was an 
agreed arrangement. 

An agreement of the terms upon which he was to serve as under-sheriff? — Yes. 

What is the stipulation ; what is the allowance made to you by him? — No 
particular amount. 

What does the amount depend upon then 5 — Upon the receipts of the office. 

A certain allowance is made by Mr. Whistler to you, depending upon the amount 
of the receipts of the under-sheriff? — No certain allowance. 

Varying with the amount of the receipts ?— Yes ; a dividend is made of the 
receipts between the sheriffs; no stipulated amount. 

A dividend of the receipts is made between Mr. Sheriff Thorp and you ; is that 
it ? — Yes. : r J 

How 
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How often has there been any settlement between you and the sub-sheriff, 
.Mr. Whistler, since he came into office, weekly or monthly? — Quarterly. 

And he has paid over, for your use, and that of Mr. Sheriff Thorp, a particular 
sum, tiae particular sum not being asked of you?-— If it is wished I can state 
the sum. 

A certain sum has been paid over to you, for your own use and that of Mr.. Sheriff 
Thorp ? — Being the receipts of the office. 

; By the sub-sheriff, Mr. Whistler ? — Yes. 

And that was as a consideration for appointing him ? — No, not as a consideration 
•of appointing him, it w'as merely the fees of office ; there are certain fees in the 
sheriff’s office. 

How is he paid ? — He takes a proportion of those fees. 

And the rest he pays over to you and Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? — Y es. 

Was that the bargain when he became under-sheriff? — It was. 

Is it to be understood that you and Mr. Sheriff Thorp are of different political 
opinions ? — Yes. 

Did you and Mr. Sheriff Thorp concur, at last, in forming the panel from which 
this grand jury was struck ?— We did. 

You stated, last night, that you thought it essential for the public service, that 
Mr. Mansfield should be set at liberty as soon as possible?, — It is. very material, if 
Mr. Whistler is wanted to come here. 4 i‘ 

On a former evening you said, that the panel, when struck, was a very respect- 
able one ; are you to be understood from the word respectable, that you only meant 
to apply it to their pecuniary circumstances, or that the men were morally respect- 
able, and men likely conscientiously to discharge their duties ? — I considered morally 
respectable ; some of them members of the corporation, and being returned by the 
guilds to which they belonged. 

You have mentioned, that the panel, when it was presented to you first, was in 
the hand writing of Mr. Sheriff Thorp? — I think it was. 

W as Mr. Poole’s name upon the panel when it was first shown to you ? — It was. 

You have stated that you cannot take upon yourself positively to say, at whose 
suggestion it was that his name was put off the panel? — It was mutually. 

You cannot say whether you suggested it first to Mr. Sheriff Thorp, or whether 
he suggested it to you ? —No, we agreed upon it. 

It must have been suggested first by one or other of you,, but you cannot 
positively say which? — I cannot. 

You mentioned on a former evening, that the reason of Mr. Poole's being struck 
off, was, his having made the application? — To me ; if he had not made the appli- 
cation, I think I would have insisted on his being on. 

What do you mean by your insisting on his being on ? — In consequence of his 
standing in a similar situation with those who were on, being one of the members of 
the commons of the city of Dublin. 

Do you mean, you would have insisted on his being on, against Mr. Thorp’s 
attempt to put him off? — I think I would, for I have known Mr. Poole a long 
time. 

Will you have the goodness to mention what was the nature of Mr. Poole’s 
application to you ; was it in the way of complaint or of application ?— I think, as 
well as I can recollect, that he came to me, to require me to speak to Mr. Sheriff 
Thorp, to have him put on the panel. 

Did he make any complaint with respect to any breach of promise in Mr. Sheriff 
Thorp? — I do not think he did. 

Can you be positive as to that ? — I really do not think he did ; I know our con- 
versation was very short, and I do not think he did. 

How long was that before the panel was actually returned ?— I think is was 
previous to receiving the letter from Mr. Kemmis, which I mentioned the other 
night; it was previous to my receiving the letter from Mr. Kemmis, for I referred 
him to Mr. Thorp. 

Will you take upon yourself positively to say, whether Mr. Poole did not come 
to you, to complain that he had been left off the panel, after having been originally 
promised to be on ; — Certainly not ; for I referred him to Mr. Thorp, that he 
might speak to him ; I do not think he made a complaint. 

Are you positive whether, when Mr. Poole first came to you upon the subject 
ofheingon the jury, he did not make a complaint of Mr. Sheriff Thorp having 
broken his word in having put him off? — Upon my word J think I can go the 
^ length 
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length of saying, that he; did not complain ; the first complaint I heard was in the 
c° u rt, that Sheriff Thorp (when the panel was struck) and Poole had some word's 
m consequence of his not being on. 

Have you heard, and do you believe, or do you not believe, that Mr. Poole had 
long before that, applied to Mr. Sheriff Thorp, for the purpose of being on the 
panel ?— I do, from conversations I have heard since, but not at that time. 

And that he had promised him? — Yes, I do believe it. 

Was that before Mr. Poole came to make bis application to you ? — Not before 
that, I did not hear. 

Do not you believe the fact to be, that before he came to make the application 
to you, he had been promised by Mr. Sheriff Thorp, that he should be upon the 
panel t — I declare I cannot form a belief of it. 

From what yon now know, and have heard, do you not believe that an early 
promise had been made by Mr. Sheriff Thorp to Mr. Poole, that he should be 
upon the panel, long before the conversation with vou ?— I do believe, from the 
conversation I have heard since, that he had been. 

You now believe, that there had been a promise made by Sheriff Thorp to 
Mr. Poole, before he made the application to you?— Yes. 

The return of the panel was in the hands of Mr. Sheriff Thorp?— It was. 

d ‘ d jy ir - Pool f c° m e to you, Ire having already had a promise from 
Mr. Sheriff Thorp, to be upon the panel ; why did he apply to you to put him upon 
the panel r— I cannot say. 1 

Do you not believe that it was because he had heard, that Mr. Sheriff Thorp 
had changed his mind as to putting him upon the panel ?— 1 think it is natural. 

Do you not believe it is so?— I think it may be so. 

You believe that he came to you, because Mr. Sheriff Thorp had changed his 
mind on that particular ? — He might form an opinion upon it; but I do not think 
he communicated it to me. 

Then there had been some intention, on the part of Mr. Sheriff Thorp, to put 
lorn off the panel, before he came to you ?— That might be his opinion ; I cannot 
9peak to that. 

\ou have said, that he had got a promise from Sheriff Thorp, to put him on the 
panel r— I cannot speak positively to that. 

the Y p°anel?— Yes 11 ' 31 *** g0t & pr0m ‘ Se from Sheriff Thor P, *> put him upon 

And that he came to you in consequence of having heard that Mr. Sheriff Thorp 
had changed his intention? — I presume so. 

You have now said, you believed Sheriff Thorp had changed his intention of 
putting Mr. Poole s name upon the panel, before he applied to you?— No I have 
not said that. 



Y ou believe that Mr. Sheriff Thorp had changed his intention of putting him 
upon the panel, before Mr. Poole applied to you upon the subject? — Not any more 
than from what I have heard since. 

From what you have since heard, do you believe that Sheriff Thorp had changed 
his intention of keeping Mr. Poole’s name upon the panel, before Mr. Poole made 
the application to you ? — I do. 

It Sheriff Thorp had changed his intention, as to keeping Mr. Poole’s name 
upon the panel, before Mr. Poole applied to you, how could Mr. Poole’s applying 
to you be the cause of Mr. Sheriff Thorp’s putting his name off the panel 1 — This 
was the preparatory list, prepared for the record panel, and on reading that over 
when we came to Poole’s name, a conversation took place, as I have mentioned 
before, and I stated that he had called upon me, and under those circumstances 
1 thought his name ought to be omitted. 

Do you know what had been passing in Poole’s mind?— No, that is impossible. 

Is it true, m point of fact, that Poole’s name was upon the panel upon which vow 
sat in judgment to settle fit persons to appear ?— It was upon this list, preparatory 
tor the record panel. 

Do you know how many « conciliation men,” as they are called, were upon that 
panel : I declare that is a question which it is hard for me to speak to ; but I know 
there were some very moderate minded men upon it. 

Do you think there were five ? — I do. 

,, Yu re , th , 0Se five within the first seven-and-twenty of that panel, or any of them?— 
It I had the panel I could state ; but there were certainly more than that to my 
knowledge, upon the panel. J 



Who 



ll 
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the «n*nrt in ? omce -— 1 rather think the high she 

gGnera Ca . SeS ’ r ith - the assistance of their sub-sheriff. 

' hiswnhL* d,nar 3; course . that the h,gh sheriff takes the return of the panel into 
I ,l°,u h d,ariC ?° eS not leave an y Part of the returning it to the sub-sheriff"— 

MpEsr they communicateu ^ 1 ^ 

' 1,«3| 0U - S i 0l i ld ' l out of course . that the sheriff should take it into his own 

his colVg 0 Lrrcl?if W at Der that ™ giVen by Mr - SheriffThor P e »»” 

« S 0 hracrA e isrrs lon b r g r? by ^ ^ »p» 

„ , ms acting according to the wishes of those who had made him sheriff; The 

Zd I*?/ « Passat a public dinner, is difficult to state; “tag at aSZmbk 
and a, th<! h d of tl]at table _ , cou|d no( ^ ^ partic ’ u|ar ^f d ‘ tanotliertable - 

. Mr 6 Sheriff Th’ " 0t '? th !- parllcular " ords ; hut did you hear a speech made 

shrielslfv th ? h , ha c dln " er > declali "g his determination to abide, during his 

shuevalty, by the wishes of those who made him sheriff?— I declare, I cannot take 
upon myself to say what passed ; reading in the newspaper, the day following was 
or two ” C ' Pa 0rma, '° n 1 had of the toasts he had given, save! I believe’, one 

. Do yon recollect Mr Sheriff Thorpe's health being drank at dinner ?-I do, 

Do you recollect what speech Mr. Sheriff Thorpe made on his health beiov 
drank. I cannot repeat the words, it is in general substance returning thanks to 
the veZ°of e hu ne ffi hlm ’ “ nd th a the h ° ped he wonld their approbation during 

•partSrf ’ ° r ‘° ' hat effeCt; but really I cannot state thf 

the?eVo!ds re “lut dmi' S !- riff n ?^ ho, , pe ™ akin S “ se at that '™e in his speech of 
«Xtiff d - ’ n d g h,S shne '' alt y. he would take care to conduct himself 
as sheriff Minch a way as to answer the wishes of those who made him sheriff " 

a! lo°lhe worts! 6 the SUbStanCe " ould S° t0 ,bat > but 1 “"not ” a y 

Is , Mr V ?’*'%> the P erson of whom we have been speaking, a friend of 
yoms -Indeed I have been in a state of friendship with him for yfars. 

You no doubt look forward, to being in time, lord mayor of Dublin ?-I declare 
at this moment, I have no presumption towards it. ’ 

1 ou entertain a hope it may be so?— I do not 

Do you happen to know Mr. Bradshaw, of Mountjoy-square ?-At present 
iXIt^prisefft. 1 d ° 001 : 1 do not knmv a "y gentleman of that name, that I re- 



Gcorge Harris, called in ; and Examined. 



To what regiment do you belong ?— The yth hussars. 

Have you been lately stationed at Dublin ?-Yes, for the last eighteen months 
presen U t. are ‘ Se,jeant that re giment ?_Yes ; troop-serjeant major, ai 

In what situation did you first enter that regiment?— As a private soldier 
W ere you advanced trom that to be a corporal ?— Yes. 

From that to be a serjeant? — Yes. 

And afterwards troop-serjeant-major, as at present ?— Yes 
I y ° U ’ ° r n0t ’ bef ° re thC §rand jury ’ aftRr the alle g ed riot in the theatre?— 

Were you examined by the grand jury upon that occasion ? — I was. 

who examined you ? — As nearly as I can recollect, four or five of the iurv 

Separately, or at one and the same time?— Indeed I cannot charge my memory 

whether it was separately, or whether they spoke together. ° j y 

In what manner was the examination conducted by the grand iurv?— Not verv 
courteously ; indeed, it .was not. J y ' y 

Explain to the Committee what you mean by the words ‘ not very courteously’?- 
They were very careful to remind me that I was speaking upon my oath ; and after 
- Y I had 
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George Harris. 



Fourth Day. 
(May 7.)- 



I had answered a question, it was repeated to me, and that in a significant and 
fretful manner ; and when I was asked, how I could possibly know a person I had 
seen in one gallery from the other; one of the jurors replied to me, I do not think 
you could know the person you swear threw the missile. 

Were you at that time speaking to the grand jury of the person of some par- 
ticular person ?— I was speaking of the person I had sworn to as having thrown 
the missile. 

Which missile, the bottle ? — The rattle. 

Had you, at the time, positively stated your knowledge of the person ?-—I had 
stated it with the greatest confidence ; I spoke to the individual who threw it ; one 
of the jurors answered, I do not believe that you knew the person who threw the 
missile. 

Did you make any observation at that time; had you occasion to make any 
observation to the foreman of the jury upon that occasion ?— This gentleman had 
left his seat, and I noticed him the more particularly ; from that he was at the other 
end of the table, and had come up near the foreman, as it appeared to me, 
expressly for the purpose of contradicting what I was stating. 

When vou .retired from the room, did you make any comment to the persons in 
the neighbourhood, to bystanders, on the manner in which you had been treated? — • 

I did ; there were several gentlemen standing at the grand jury room door, and were 
inquiring of most of the witnesses, as they came out, how they had been received 
by the jury ; I there publicly said, I had been used very badly, and I also heard 
several of the other witnesses say they had been used in a similar kind of manner. 

Do you recollect who the other witnesses were, who made the comment?— I do 
not recollect their names; and should not know their names, or their persons, if 
I saw them. 

Was it the mode of examination you objected to? — Yes ; I thought the manner 
rude in which l was interrogated. 

Did they seem to discredit your testimony ?— Perfectly so. 

Were not you on duty with the lord lieutenant at Woodstock? — I had been 
previously commanding a detachment that escorted the lord lieutenant from 
Dublin to his country house, for six or seven months before this. 

On the return of the lord lieutenant to Dublin, did your duty cease ?— It did, in 
that way. 

After the cessation of your duty, were you ever either at the Castle, or at the 
Phoenix Park, during the residence of the lord lieutenant, in either of those 
places? — I was several times ; two or three times. 

On duty, or otherwise ? — Not on duty ; I called to see persons that I had become 
acquainted with, in having been so long in the service of the lord lieutenant 

Have you, on any occasion, either dined or supped either at the Castle or the 
Phcenix Park ?— 1 have, in the Park ; I have supped there. 

Once, or more than once ? — Once or twice. 

You were at the theatre on the night of the 14 th of December?— I was. 

Did vou go of your own accord, or at the suggestion of any other person ? — 
.1 went "entirely of my own accord. 

Did you go with a ticket, or did you pay as you entered at the door ? — I paid as 
I entered at the door. 

Subsequently to the taking place of the riot in the theatre, had you had any conver- 
sation upon that subject with any person belonging to the household of the lord 
lieutenant? — Not particularly; I have been there since the riot, and of course 
might have heard tne circumstance mentioned, but not in any particular manner. 

Have you ever spoken to, or been spoken to, by Mr. Johnson ? — Never. 

Have you ever had any communication upon that subject, either directly or 
indirectly, with Mr. Johnson ? — Neither directly nor indirectly. 

Had you leave of absence the night you were at the theatre? — I had condition- 
ally. The regiment had marched to Newbridge ; I had been left behind ill with 
a fever, and I had been then well some days ; the surgeon had given me leave to 
spend my evenings, as I had been out of Dublin so long, with my friends, but 
cautioned not to be out too late, in case of its laying me up again. I went to the 
theatre, and thought myself perhaps sufficiently well to stay out, and disobey his 
instruction. 

You exceeded your leave then? — Yes, so far as that, certainly. 

Is not that a military offence ? — Certainly it is;. 

What rank did you possess at that timer — Serjeant 

Since that period you liave been made 6erjeant-major ? — I have. 

Was 
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Was that promotion for the military offence you committed that evening ? — 

I should imagine not; but rather for my prior good conduct. 

When you speak of the supping at the Phcenix Park, were there any other 
soldiers of the regiment there? — No, I fancy not; I had become acquainted 
with the Lord Lieutenant’s steward, and I have sometimes called upon him to 
spend my evening with him. 

You were with the steward of the household ? — I was. 

You had been at the Park before, on duty ? — I had been frequently, perhaps 
every week, backwards and forwards with the Lord Lieutenant, from his house in 
totvn to the country ; I had been in attendance on the Lord Lieutenant for six 
months before that. 

Philip Bnrlce Ryan, called in ; and Examined. 

What is your name? — Philip Burke Ryan. Philip Bwke Ryan. 

What is your situation ? — An officer of Excise. ^ ^ / 

At Dublin? — Yes; it is in the county Galway I have been stationed since 
I got my appointment, 

Were you before the grand jury, on the subject of the riot at the theatre? — 

I was, on the 1st of January, in Green-street. 

Were. you examined upon that occasion ? — I was. 

Were you examined by any particular person, or by one at a time, or by more ? — 

At first, I was examined, as to a few questions, by the foreman ; and then by one 
or two more, immediately after him ; and in the course of a few minutes, I was 
asked one question by one, and before I had time to give an answer, two or three 
more started fresh questions to me; for the express purpose, as I conceived, of 
shaking my testimony, from the manner in which they proceeded towards me ; that 
was, after one of them asked me my motives and my expectations, if I was coun- 
selled or advised, or what my expectations or motives were for coming forward to 
give my testimony there. 

Did you make any complaint to them of the manner in which you had been 
treated ? — I did. 

To whom ? — To the foreman ; I was called from where I sat, next to the fore- 
man, and in the event of being annoyed so much by two of the grand jurors, 

I immediately returned back to him, and told him, it was impossible for me to give 
•direct answers to the questions they put, or to be able to recollect the questions 
they put to me, from the manner in which they acted. 

Do you remember observing to the grand jury, that you considered yourself 
equally upon your oath as they were? — I told them, when they were annoying me, 
that I was equally sworn as they were ; that I took a solemn oath in the court to 
do ray duty, and had no other motive for doing it, and requested to be heard dis- 
tinctly by them. 

Was that after the question had been put in the manner you have described, so 
that you had not an opportunity of giving your answers fully and distinctly ? — p 
Yes, it was 

Were you stating evidence as to the persons of any of the men that were charged 
by the indictment?— Yes, I was stating the particulars of the circumstance, and the 
description of person who threw the rattle, because I was asked by one of the 
grand jurors, were not there two Grahams there ; did not one of them wear glasses, 
and which of them it was that threw the rattle ; I said, that the one who threw 
the rattle did not wear spectacles, and that he was a low sized, sallow-looking 
young man. 

Was any observation made upon that, on your describing the sort of person and 
his complexion ? — One of the jury asked me, could I be mistaken in the person of 
the man, and I said it was impossible ; he said, I think you have admitted you 
might have been mistaken, for I have such language on my notes ; and I told the 
foreman of the grand jury I had used no such language ; the notes were referred 
to, and there was no such language to be found ; to the best of my recollection, 
that was the very question he put to me at the time I gave him an answer. 

You denied that you had ever implied any such matter of doubt and referred to 
the notes, and there was no such doubt expressed by you?— Yes. 

Were you civilly treated upon the occasion, or otherwise ? — At the first com- 
mencement I was very civilly treated, but at the latter end I was not, for imme- 
diately 



George Harris. 

Fourth Day. 
(May 7«) 
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MilipVurkc Ryan, lately after coming out of the door, I mentioned the conduct of the grand jurors 
t0 ™ e ’ t0 a number ot people standing outside the door, strangers ° 

FourU'Day. You made complaint immediately of the manner in which you had been 
tttiay 7,) treated r — Yes. 

Did you hear any other complaints by other persons ?— Some of the persons who 
came out grumbled in a similar manner, bdt I do not recollect what were the words 
they said. 

-At the time you complained to the foreman, that you could not, in that manner 
ot examination, fairly give your testimony, were you enabled fairly to state what 
you had to state — No; for some of them looked upon me with contempt, and 
laughed ; and from the manner in which the questions were put. to me, I could very 
badly answer them, one at one end of the table, and another at another part of 
the table ; I was talking to three jurymen at one and the same time 
It was you identified George Graham ?— Yes. 

You are positively certain as to his identity ?— Oh, yes. 

Are you now so ?— I am now ; if I saw the man' I would know him again 
equally the same as I did that night, or in the court of King’s Bench. 

Did you ever hear any body else pointed out in Newgate, as the man who threw 
pointed 1 out 1 h&Ve n ° reco,lection of having heard of any person being 

Did you ever hear of a man of the name of Ormsby ?— No, I have not. 

- You never heard, that a man of the name of Ormsby, was supposed to have 
mentioned 6 ~ N ° 5 t0 recol,ection > 1 never heard of any such name being 

You said, that somebody took notes for the grand jury?- One of the grand jury 
themselves ; a man of the name of Joseph Henry Moore, was the man who made 
-use of the word, I have just stated, that I might have been mistaken, that that 
was the word I made use of. 

‘ You mentioned that some one took notes, that in fact, your testimony was 
referred to, and it was found correct on the notes ?— At the time that the juror said, 
that I said I might have been mistaken as to the person who threw the rattle, as to 
Graham, I said I had not : he said he had such language on his notes ; he was one 
-of the grand jury taking notes. 

r er tG k* s notes ? — He did ; he referred to his notes. 

And he found that he was wrong, and you were right ? Yes. 

He took notes for the grand jury ?— He took notes for himself: I did not see 
any one m the grand jury room, but the grand jury themselves. 

It ended in your telling the grand jury the whole of your evidence ?— Yes for the 
grand jury themselves were taking down tile notes of their evidence 

You toW the grand jury, or you came to tell them?— Yes, I did; I mentioned 
to the grand jury the circumstances 1 knew, respecting the outrage at the theatre 
You were examined before the petit jury ?-I was, in the court of Kings Bench 

,™„d U m T tesUmo ”y before the petit jury, as you had given before the 
grand juiy ? — To all intents and purposes I did. 

lhrew d the U rattle re t0 ** ^ ““ ? “ I did t0 Ge0 '' ge Graham > 518 the Person who 

th T ^i tm T W !- n0tC0nvicted , ?_Atthe tim e I appeared before the grand jury, 
the bills of indictment were found against him and against another; and at the 
time I appeared m the court of King’s Bench, he was not convicted ; and I crave to 
*11 intents and purposes, the same testimony before both juries. 

riot?— Yes theifi * ^ ° f indictment fo « n d against him and another man for the 

But he was not found guilty before the petit jury ?— No, he was not. 
ihe grand jury found a bill for the riot against that man whom you identified 
and the petit jury did not find the man guilty on the same testimony?- Yes 
Did you see Graham on the night of the playhouse riot ? — I did" 

V here did you sit?— In the middle gallery. 

In what part of the middle gallery?— On the fourth or fifth seat of the middle 
gallery, and he was on the front seat of the middle gallery. 

ou are prepared to say, that George Graham was on the front seat of the upper 
gallery on the night of the not ? — I have stated that before. 



[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 



[The 
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[The mines* -am again called in.] B„fc %, 

L)o you state that George Graham occupied the front seat of the upper gallery?— v 

He was sitting on the front seat of the upper gallery, at the time I recognized him Fourth Day. 
with the rattle in his hand. " b ’(May?)' 

Vv as he sitting in the front seat of the upper gallery when he threw a part of this 
rattle ? — He was. 

You never heard another witness state, that he was sitting- in the fourth or fifth 
row of the upper gallery ? — To the best of my recollection, I never heard any such 
language. J 

Did you state that you saw him throw the rattle ? — I did ; I saw him with it 
before he broke it, winding it in his hand, striking it against the gallery, and I saw 
him stand up and look into the middle of the gallery, and throw a large piece of 
the rattle which he had in his hand, which struck the cushion or edge of the seat 
adjoining the box in which his Excellency the lord lieutenant was sitting ; and I called 
out to a person to have him taken into custody, which he did not do. 

What sized instrument was this that he threw ? — It was not to say a very large 
size, but it was weightier than timber of another description ; I saw it in the court 
Of King’s Bench. 

Was it as large as that little book there ?— (sir inches by three ) — I consider that 
it was larger, for it was a solid piece ; it appeared to me a good deal larger, for id 
Went round here, and scooped for the handle of the rattle to fit to it. 

Have you read in the almanack of this year, a description of that piece of 
timber ?— I only give the description as well as my memory furnishes me at present. 

What is it called in that almanack ?— I cannot say what it is called in the 
almanack ; T have not seen it, or I would give an answer to the question. 

Was it such a weapon as a man would have attempted the lord lieutenant’s life 
with ?— From the size and weight of it, and from the place in which it was, and 
from the velocity of it, I have no hesitation in saying, that if it had hit him, it would 
have killed him ; it could not weigh less than two pounds, the wood being of 
a weightier description than wood in general ; it may have weighed that. 

Did you weigh it? — No; but I saw it on the stage, and saw it produced in the 
court of King’s Bench ; for the man who took it up produced it as the piece of 
timber he found there. 

The piece of timber ? — It is a piece of timber in itself, though called a rattle. 




Mr. Terence O'Reilly, again called in ; and Examined. 

Have you had any conversation with Mr. Sheriff Cooper, on the subject of the Terence O'Reilh 

attendance of Mr. Poole on the grand jury ? — I went into Sheriff Cooper’s yard ; \ ^ _/ 

I am in the habit of going there occasionally, and upon one occasion I saw 
Mr. Poole. Mr. Cooper mentioned to me that he was seeking to be on the grand 
jury ; that he conceived it indiscreet for him to do so; I then suggested that he was 
as respectable a man as probably any one of the grand jury, and what injury could 
it do to have him on it, or words to that effect; the precise words I cannot dis- 
tinctly recollect, for it did not make an impression upon me. 

What was the remark ? — The remark was, that he was a respectable man, and 
it could do no injury to have him upon the jury ; Mr. Cooper replied, that he 
could not interfere with Sheriff Thorpe ; it was his quarter, and that he could not 
interfere with him ; as well as I recollect that was the conversation. It is right for 
me to say, that I mentioned that conversation to Mr. Cooper last night, as it being 
my impression of what occurred then ; he contradicted that part of it which related 
to Sheriff .Thorpe’s having refused to put Mr. Poole upon the jury ; and he said it 
was he, Mr. Cooper, had objected to him, in consequence of the application to be 
put on ; my recollection, however, previous to that denial, was as I have stated ; 
it was a conversation, and 1 cannot be accurate ; probably it did not make the 
impression upon me which it did on Mr. Cooper, who was more interested in the 
matter than I was. 

Did Mr. Cooper make any further observations in the conversation you had with 
him last night ? : — I do not recollect that he did ; but up to that conversation with 
Sheriff Cooper, my impression was, as I have stated it, originally, that Mr. Cooper 
stated, that it was not his quarter, and that he could not interfere with Mr. Sheriff 
Ihorpe in the appointment, nor would Sheriff Thorpe allow it. 

Did Mr. Sheriff Cooper make any observations to you last night, with regard to 
the evidence he was about to give to this House ? — I told him the evidence I would 
Z give 
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Terence O'Reilly, give, was what I had at first mentioned ; and the only thing that makes me alter my 

v ^ j mind with respect to it, is the conversation of last night; and the impression that 

■Fourth Day. Sheriff Cooper, may probably have a better recollection of the facts, being more 
(May 7.) interested in the event than I was; it was a mere occasional conversation on the 
subject. 

Did Mr. Sheriff Cooper address himself to you, did he begin the conversation ? — 
No, I went to him, and told him my impression of the conversation, which had 
previously occurred ; and he said it was true, with respect to every thing, save that 
of his referring it to Sheriff Thorpe ; that it was his wish to keep him off the jury 
in consequence of his application. 

Is your impression, independently of that conversation, such as you have 
stated ? — Yes, independently of that conversation, it is quite clear as to what I at 
first stated. 

Where did this conversation take place between you and Sheriff Cooper ? — In the 
outer room, or in one of the offices. 

Was not that conversation you allude to, long previous to the riot at the theatre ? — 
No, it was subsequent to the riot at the theatre. 

It was before the trials, was it ? — It was a few days before the jury were 
returned ; I think to the best of my recollection, on the Friday or Saturday previous; 
the latter end of the week, certainly. 

What do you mean by saying, that it would be no injury to put Mr. Poole on the 
grand jury ? — What I meant by that, was, Mr. Cooper had hesitated to put him 
on the grand jury ; he said it was indecorous, improper or indelicate (which of the 
three words it was, I cannot recollect) in him to apply to be put upon it. 

Did not you state, that you applied to Mr. Sheriff Cooper to put Poole on the 
jury, and that you stated it would be no injury to put him on? — No ; Mr. Poole 
was in Mr. Cooper’s yard, and I went in, as I have been in the habit frequently 
of doing, to Mr. Cooper, and he said, “ Mr. Poole is here seeking to be on the 
grand jury,” or “ I suppose you know his business here ;” which it was that he said, 
I cannot recollect at this moment. 



Christopher Moran, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name? — Christopher Moreland. 

What is your situation in life? — I am a painter. 

At Dublin? — Yes. 

Were you before the grand jury iu January last? — I was. 

How long were you before them? — Not more than five or six minutes, I think, 
as near as I can state. 

Were there any and what questions asked you ?— They asked me if I saw the stick 
or the bottle thrown ; and I said I did not. 

Did you make any other observation ? — I did. 

What was it? — I was describing the riot to them, and they did not seem to think 
any thing about it, and they told me that would do. 

Did they ask you any question about it ? — They did ; they asked me the persons 
that I saw rioting. 

Any thing more ? — They asked me a good many questions. 

When they asked you, whether there were any persons whom you saw rioting, 
what did you tell them ? — I told them I did. 

What did they say upon that? — I do not know what they said. 

Did they ask you any thing more, or send you away ? — I was describing how- 
one of the rioters was taken; and some of the grand jury told me, that would do, 
and showed me out. 

Did they take an account of what you said, or did they send you out without 
it ? — I believe they did ; they took an account of what I said. 

What account did you give them ? — I described the persons I saw rioting, and what 
they said. 

What did they say upon that ? — I heard them calling out, “ no papist lord lieu- 
tenant.” 

Were you going to give them a further description of what had taken placer — 
I was ; and they seemed to laugh, and think little of it. 

And they prevented you, and stopped you from going forward? — Some of them 
told me, that would do. 

Was 
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Was it in. consequence of that, that you went no further, that you told no C. Moran. 
more ; did you tell the whole of your story, or did they, by stating, “ that would. ^ 
do,” prevent you from telling it; and then show you out? — I intended to have Fourth Day. 
described how one of the rioters was taken. ( Ma y 7-) 

Did they hear it, or did they prevent you from telling it? — They did not; I do 
not think they heard it. 

Did they prevent you from telling it ; did they say that would do, and sent you 
out ? — They did ; I understood so, by their telling me that would do, that would 
do ; and one of the gentlemen showed me out. 

Was it late in the day when you were examined ; had many witnesses been 
examined before you ? — I do not know. 

Do not you know whether many witnesses had been in the jury room before you ; 
was it the second day you were examined ? — It was. 

Do not you think it very probable that they had heard the story you were going 
to tell them, frpm many witnesses before ? — I do not doubt that they had. 

You do not* know what had passed before the grand jury the day before ?— No. 

You were going on, and they interrupted you? — Indeed I think they did, by 
telling me that w-ould do. 

Had you told them all that you meant to say upon your oath, before they told 
you that would do? — I was going to describe how one of the rioters was taken, for 
it was I described him to a peace officer. 

And they would not hear you? — One of them told me that would do; they 
seemed to laugh at me. * 

And they would take no more account of it ; did they take any more account of 
what you would say?— I do not know what account was taken. 

Did they interrupt you, and prevent your going further ; did you tell your whole 
story ? — I did not describe how this person was taken. 

Did you tell your whole story ; all that you wanted to tell them : — No, I did not ; 

I wanted to tell them how this person was taken. 

What prevented that ; was it what they said to you prevented you ? — It was. 

Do you conceive it was very material how the man was taken ; you “told them 

I his name? — Yes, I did. 

And they found a bill against him ; did not they ? — I do not know. 

What was his name ? — -Matthew Handwich. 

Who was the other person whom you mentioned r — Henry Handwich, I think. 

They found a bill against Henry Handwich, did not they ? — 1 do not know. 

You told the man’s name ? — I saw two persons rioting. 

You told the grand jury the name of the man that you saw rioting ? — Y es, I did. 

It was against Matthew Handwich you were about to tell this story ? — Yes. 

You say you pointed out to the peace officer a man that he was to apprehend.- 
Yes, after he came out of the theatre. 

You pointed him out to the peace officer ? — Yes, I knew the peace officer, and 
bade him to search him ; he had got a big stick under his coat. 

Did you state to the grand jury what was your reason for so pointing him out to 
the peace officer ? — Seeing him rioting in the house ; I do not recollect whether 
I stated that to the grand jury. 

Should you have stated it had they not laughed at you, and treated you in the 
manner you have described ; you said you were about to state to them what you 
knew as to the manner in which the man was apprehended? — \ es. 

Of course you have some reason to know that he deserved to be apprehended ; 
were you about to state that to the grand jury, and were you prevented doing so ; 
did you tell the grand jury why you pointed him out to the peace officer? 

I charged him with the riot, and then they knew of course. 

Did you tell the grand jury what you saw the man do, which induced you to point 
him out? — Yes, I did. 

Did you tell the grand jury what induced you to point him out to the peace 
officer ; what it was that you saw in his conduct that induced you to point him out ? 

— I did ; but I did not tell them it was I who pointed him out. • 

Why did you not tell them that? — I was about to describe that, when they told 
me that would do. 

Why did you not describe it ? — Some of them told me, that would do, that would 
do ; they said it twice. 

Are you to be understood that it was your intention to describe what occurred at 
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“ to ^ ^ L - 

lioard°vo u y 3 OU I°w„ n . 0t ; ha H S j d T^P™ ‘ hc sub i e « to *em> if they would have 
neaid you -—I was about to describe how the person was taken. 

r ou told them all you saw as to the riot?— Yes, I did. 

,, U,d see any other person concerned in the riot, that you would have informed 

% FSf not intemipted »» ? - b — p— » -ts?. 

Did you see any other person concerned in the riot, and would you have informed 

mouX> dj T ry lf 1 t , he r r lladno ‘ la "g lledat yo“. and interrupted youf and said that was 
enough ?-I w ould ; I saw the person throw the rattle in the iheatre, but I did ™ 
see lum not; I cannot say he was the person. 

You were prevented giving evidence, as to a person you would have given evi- 

Tho a w» ’t'h t hey had r* r vented you ? - From the in 

Who was that person ? — A person of the name of Graham. 

What was Ins Christian name ? — I do not know his Christian name, 
itiat was the man who had the rattle ?— Yes. 

Were not the bills found against that man for the riot?— I believe they were 
grand ju?y?-Td°d. V PerS ° n be&re - V0U came hare > "hat passed before the 
When ? — Several times. 

When was the first time ? — I cannot say the first time. 

Was it soon after yon came out of the grand jury room ?— I did mention it I 
believe ; I do not know whether it was that day, or the next day ; I have frenuentlv 
mentioned it when I have heard discourse. ^ y 

You are sure you mentioned it either that day, or the next?— I am sure I did 
D d the grand jury bon asking you any questions, or did they merely desire 
you to tell your story ?— ' They asked me questions. y y 

What questions did they ask you ?-They asked me if I sa w the bottle thrown 
What did you say to that ? — I told them I did not 

thrown. they a3k y °“ any ° ther ques,i0n3 ? — The y askad toe, did I see the sUcks 

What did you say ?-I told them, I did not see them thrown 

Whatwas it‘p e S Th" d J “7 3 °V ft °' her t I' ,eSti ° n ? ~I the, did. 

Wha was it?— i hey asked me, if I knew any of the persons who were riothm 
What did you say to that i — I told them that I did 0 

an?Mr n y aTea. y ° U ‘° § ° ° n ***** thei ‘' Scribed their persons 

two W ^oricodd y l d r S< ^ ribe? - Matlb - Ha " d ™b and Henry Handwich, the 
What did they say to that?— I do not know. 
wnSd' d ' d j° UP ™ did lhe J ask y° u questions, or tell you that 
Wha,' A™L7±T?! £2? "'f askcd ™ "hat I Saw theuTdoing 
WK ! l ' 1 told them ’ 1 heard a hiss and a groan. 0 

I d ° -u P °u that> d,d the y desire y° u t0 withdraw ?— They did when 

I was about to describe the manner in which the man was taken. ^ 

I was!* WCre exammed before the P etit J ur y. were not you, on the trial ?— Yes, 

before e [he d °nea wJV H '™' e asked q“«tions, before the grand jury, or 

counsel. h P J 7 ' 1 WaS asked more quails in the court, by the 

MaTrewXdll * hat 7*1“ y ° U were S°“g t0 describe the manner in which 

would do, ttaUtaZldlo"' J0U Were ° rdered '° Withdr “"' ? “ They t0ld ™ lhat 

tatei he did y ™,, m m« t T ribe “l? ma ™ er in which Matthew Handwich was 

token ■ do von mean , ^ thmg W ‘ tb “I* 1 t0 ™ hat hc said "hen he was 

toKen , do you mean to say, that you merely meant to describe how he was taken 

tak d en? y Id 0nne t CtWit n “ tl ™g "hich Handwich said, or did, when he was 

hesaid ° r dM ' bat r >“ u - ^ 
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Mr. Nicholas Murray Mansfwld, Called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name ?— Nicholas Murray Mansfield. 

v\ hat is your situation in Dublin?— I am the chief and only clerk in the Sheriff's 



Do you recollect the grand jury panel of January 1823?— I do. 

• 7° y °u U th , at pa " el was . made out? — II was made out in the first 

instance by Sheriff Thorp s writing a list of names, and afterwards submitting it 
.or the approbation of his brother Sheriff Cooper and his sub-sheriff Mr Whistler 
Were the names that were on it those of men of respectability ? — I conceive 
them to be perfectly so. 

How long have you been in office ?-I have been altogether not quite nine years- 
I am m my ninth year of office. J * 

You are perfectly acquainted with the general description of persons who attend 
on grand juries.''— I am very well acquainted with them. 

from the character of those men who were upon that grand jury, do you, or do 
you not think they were well calculated for doing business between the crown and 
the person to be tried on the subject at issue ? — I certainly do. 

Did you ever hear either of the Sheriffs express an opinion that men of what are 
called warm politics should not be on the panel ?— I did. 

Which of them?— Both of them ; both Sheriff Thorp and Mr. Cooper, 
o you consider that the great majority of that jury were men that could be 
called men of violent politics or not?— I do conceive the majority of that jury to 
have been moderate men. J 

\ ou have said that Sheriff Thorp wished persons of violent feelings not to be on 
the jury ? — Certainly. & 

Where was it you heard him say that?— To myself. 

Is the panel you are speaking of the grand jury panel or the petit jury panel? — 
The grand jury panel of the 1st of January 1823; I understand I have been ques- 
tioned as to the grand jury panel of the istof January 1823 
At what time was it that Mr. Sheriff Thorp told you he wished no violent party 
man to be on the panel r— Before he submitted the panel to his brother Sheriff- 
Cooper or to Mr. Whistler. 



That panel had been already made out at that time? Yes. 

Was it before the names were put down upon that panel that Mr. Sheriff Thorp 
sai ? " e "? Shed t0 have 110 P art y men u P on that panel.— No, it was after. 

Who the men were that were selected upon that panel you did not know till it 
was produced to you by Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? — I did not know who were ultimately 
adopted, till it was inspected by Mr. Sheriff Cooper and Mr. Whistler. 

That was after it had been drawn out in the hand-writing of Mr. Sheriff Thorp? 
— Y es, he submitted it to me, and asked me whether I knew any of the men to be 
violent party men ; I read over the names, and said I did not know any of them to 
be such. J 
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Did you know what the opinions of any of the men were ?— Positively no, ex- 
cept by reputation. 

Were you acquainted intimately with any of the individuals who were upon that 
panel? — Certainly I was. 

They consisted of a much smaller number than was usual on panels of the grand 
jury ? — They did. 6 

There was a very unusual circumstance attending it, the ex-sheriff was not the 
foreman of that jury ?— He ought not of right agreeably to my conception to be so. 

But according to usage he always had been the foreman of that jury ?— He could 
not have been, the Sheriff that ought to have been the foreman was Sir Thomas 
Whelan, he was in England and unwell. 

But one or other of the ex-sheriffs had always by custom been the foreman of 
the first grand jury after they went out of office? — Not always ; they were always 
solicited to take the situation, but they sometimes declined doing so. J 

If one had been absent, the other would have been as matter of course solicited ? 

No ; the first grand jury that occurs after the Sheriffs go out of office is the quarter 
sessions grand jury, the senior ex-sheriff is foreman of that jury, the junior ex-sheriff 
is the foreman of the first commission jury that occurs after his going out of office • 
the senior ex-sheriff had declined to serve as the foreman of the quarter sessions 
jury which of right he ought to have done, therefore, I suppose it was quite unneces- 
sary to make any application to him to serve upon the jury. 
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Can you name any instance in which an ex-high sherift’ was absent, whose turn it 
was to be foreman, and in which the other ex-sheriff was not solicited? — I have no 
recollection of any such circumstance. 

You know that Sir William Smith, who was the ex-sheriff, was what was called 
a conciliation man ? — I never heard him called so. 

Do not you know as much as you know the political opinions of any other upon 
that panel, that Sir William Smith was a conciliation man ? — I never heard him 
called so. 

Do not you know as much as you know the political opinions of any other upon 
that panel, that Sir William Smith was a conciliation man ? — I really do not know 
what the term means. 

Have you never heard the term used of a conciliation man ? — I have heard the 
term used, but I have never known what it means. 

Having heard it frequently used, did it never suggest itself to you what it might 
mean ? — -No, I never could divine what it meant. 

Do you know what conciliation means? — Yes; but what a conciliation man 
means I cannot say. 

What a conciliation man in the city of Dublin might be understood to be ? — To 
me it is not so. 

You mean to say that having lived in Dublin, and having heard the term used, 
you do not know w hat the term means ? — I do not know what the term means, I 
have heard it applied to some that I really do not apprehend to be so ; 1 never 
heard it applied to Sir William Smith. 

What do you mean by their not being conciliation men ? — I mean a person who 
exercises a very refractory and sturdy kind of conduct, and I have heard some of 
that description called by that name. 

Then is not a conciliation man, a man who uses a conduct directly the reverse 
of that which is sturdy ? — If I were to give my opinion from the term, I should 
suppose such a man as that would be called a conciliation man, but in the agitated 
state of Dublin it is difficult to say that the men called so are so, according to my 
construction. 

You heard of His Majesty’s letter? — Certainly. 

That breathed a spirit of conciliation between the Orangemen on one side, and 
the Catholics on the other? — I conceive so. 

Was not the term conciliation men, applied to those persons who washed to abide 
by the dicta of the King’s letter? — I have heard it applied to persons, who, I conceive 
are not at all following the spirit of the King’s letter. 

Was not the term conciliation man, in the city of Dublin, applied to those persons 
who abided or professed to abide by the dicta of His Majesty’s letter ? — I have no 
doubt it was applied to those who professed to abide by it. 

Do you not know that Sir William Smith was one of the persons w ho professed 
to abide by the dicta of the King’s letter? — I do believe Sir William Smith did. 

Then was not Sir William Smith a conciliation man ? — By inference, he must 
have been. 

Sir Thomas Weyland was sheriff in the year 1822, was he ? — He was. 

Who was the other sheriff? — Sir William Smith. 

You were in office in that year as clerk in the sheriff’s office — I was. 

In what way was the last panel of that year for the commission grand jury 
formed? — I am really not prepared to say exactly how it was formed, but from 
the best of my recollection it was formed by myself. I think so. 

You selected the names? — I think so. 

And submitted them to the sheriff? — Yes. 

Was that the case with all the panels of that year 5 — Certainly not 

The last panel but one, the commission before the last, who formed that? — To 
the best of my recollection I did; it was formed in a like manner with the rest. 

By yourself? — I think so. 

How was the panel for the commission before that formed ? — I cannot undertake 
to say how those were formed ; but I think about three or four of them might have 
been so formed, and about three or four of them by the high sheriffs themselves. 

Do you mean to inform the Committee, that you have no recollection of any one 
of the panels in 1 822 having been formed by the high sheriffs themselves ? — I have 
a most positive and distinct recollection of Sir William Smith himself having formed 
a grand jury panel during Jais year of office. 

Which panel?— That I cannot say; but I recollect having waited upon Sir 

William 
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William Smith at his father-in-.law’s house, Sir William Stamer’s, to press him 
lor the panel, and that I received it from his own hand, at Sir William Stamer’s 
house. 

The names written by himself? — I think in his own hand writing. 

^ Can you state what was the course of forming the panels in the year 1821 ? — 
The course, as I best recollect it, of forming the panels in 1821, was, when there 
was any extraordinary question to be tried, the high sheriffs took upon themselves 
to strike the grand panels ; when nothing but the ordinary or common routine 
business was to be transacted, it was left to the sub-sheriff, and it very frequently 
in that case devolved upon me to do it. 

Who were the sheriffs in the year 1 821 ? — Sir George Whitford, and Sir Nicholas 
William Brady. 

Can you state any instance in the year 1821 in which you recollect that the 
panels were formed by either of those gentlemen personally ? — No, I cannot state ; 
but my recollection is precisely as I have before informed the House, that when an 
extraordinary occasion occurred they struck, when it was the ordinary routine 
business, it was left to the under sheriff. 

Can you state any instances within your official duty in which you recollect that to 
have occurred, and from that remembrance derive that impression except the one 
you have stated ? — No, I have no present recollection to fasten the thing on my 
mind. 

Take a little time to recollect whether there was any other instance except that 
you have mentioned ? — The only circumstance which can fasten it upon my recol- 
lection is, that I am aware it was usual on the approach of the commissions, either 
for the sub-sheriff to speak to the high sheriff or to write him, informing him that 
the commission was approaching, and that it would become necessary to strike the 
juries ; the line afterwards to be pursued depended on the answer of the high sheriff; 
he sometimes did it himself, and at other times said “ There is nothing particular 
to be done you may as well assist me by doing it.” 

The general course was for the sub-sheriff to do it? — I think the general course 
was, unless something particular was to be done. 

Your impression that when any thing particular was to be done it was done by 
the high sheriff, was in consequence of particular instances? — I think the general 
course was, if there was nothing particular to be done, for the high sheriff to say 
“Will you do this for me.” 

The impression of its having been otherwise in particular cases must have arisen 
out of special circumstances arising within your own knowledge? — Yes. 

Can you state any other instances of the Sheriffs themselves striking the panel, 
except that of Sir William Smith and this late instance of Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? — 
I cannot charge my memory with how the thing was done, but I am quite certain 
there never was a sheriff in the office that did not strike some one grand jury. 

But except in those two instances you can recal no other? — No; nor would I 
have been prepared to state those two instances, but for conversations I have had 
on the subject of the present proceedings, it was the subject of the present proceed- 
ings that called the circumstance I have stated with respect to Sir William Smith to 
my recollection so strongly. 

You have stated that you consider that panel of the grand jury in January 1823 
was returned in the usual and ordinary manner ? — I have. 

In every respect ? — I think so. 

And consisting of persons who were fit and proper and impartial for the trial of 
the case that was expected on ? — I believe so. 

It was your express wish and the instruction of Mr. Sheriff’ Thorp that no per- 
son of warm party feelings should be returned upon it? — No, not his instructions, 
he asked me for my advice, he submitted the list and asked me to look at it, and 
requested my advice as to those persons. 

As to whether they were persons of warm party feelings? — Yes, and I said I 
believed they were not. 

Was not the trial that was expected on, one that involved a good deal of consi- 
deration with respect to the dressing of the statue of King William ? — Yes, I think 
it was. 

There had been pretty strong opinions expressed upon that subject by certain 
persons in the city of Dublin ? — A great many. 

Do you not believe that an election of common councilmen took place some time 
in the month of November preceding that commission? — I know it did. 
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Do you not believe that an election of common councilmen took place some time 
in the month of November preceding that commission ?— I know it did. 

Do you not believe that a new election of corporators to the amount of 96 took 
place at that time ? — I do know it. 

Do you not believe that considerable exertions were made by a certain party in 
the corporation, to have persons returned who were favourable to the dressing of the 
statue ? — In some of the guilds there was. 

By the guild of merchants particularly ?— By the guild of merchants particularly; 
but I think the principal object of the political party in the guild of merchants, was 
the election of one individual who had been rejected from the brewers corporation. 

Who was that individual ? — A Mr. Sutter. 

What was the reason of his being rejected from the brewers corporation ? — That 
I cannot say ; I am in no ways connected with the brewers corporation ; but I do 
believe, that the great reason of the effort being made in the guild of merchants was, 
that he had exerted himself very much on the dressing of the statue. 

He had been very warm upon it?— So I understood, and that his whole claim to 
the favour of the guild of merchants was founded upon that circumstance. 

Do you not believe, that a list was circulated of thirty-one persons, who were 
represented as fit to be elected as common councilmen for the guild of merchants, as 
being good men in bad times ? — I know there were several lists. 

Will you have the goodness to look at that paper? [ the hand-bill produced on a 
former evening being shown to the witness ] — This is one of the lists. 

Do you consider that the thirty-one persons who are named in that list were 
recommended upon the ground of their being favourable to the dressing of the 
statue ? — No, I do not believe that. 

Will you look at the device at the top of that list?— I do. 

It is the figure of King William treading on the emblem of the lord mayor 

It is. J 

W as not the offence that the lord mayor of Dublin had given at that time his 
having given directions for preventing the dressing of the statue ? — I have heard 
and believe it was. 

What were the bad times designated in that paper ; do you believe they were 
times in which the dressing of the statue was prevented?— I cannot tell whether it 
was the present times or the past times. 

You cannot form an opinion upon it ? — Yes I can, certainly. 

What is your belief upon that subject?— I believe it refers to the dressing of 
the statue. 0 

You believe the object was to obtain thirty-one men of the like description with 
Mr. butter ?— I feel no hesitation in stating, that I have no doubt the party who 
made out this list would have returned thirty-one men of the’ description of 
Mr. Sutter, in preference to any other description of men, if they could have "ot 
thirty-one such. e 

You are not of opinion that thirty-one such as Mr. Sutter could have been got : 

No, I think they could not. 0 

Will you inform the Committee whether you do not find that out of the guild 
of merchants alone, seven of the persons who are named in that list were returned 
upon the panel, and sworn upon the grand jury ? — I perceive there are seven of 
the persons in this list that were on the grand jury. 

And that were elected of the guild of merchants upon that occasion ? Yes. 

You have said that the jury was formed of persons dispassionate, not of warm 
feelings, and who were perfectly fit for the trial that was coming on ? — I have 
said so. 0 
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Do you think those persons were of that description ?— I do think so. 

And it is upon the same principle you say that the jury generally were ?— Cer- 
tamly. I say the circumstance of their being in this list does not mark the tenor of 
their politics. I am of opinion the persons who made this list would not have put 
* re * cou ^ ^ ave g°t better men for their purposes. 

Will you have the goodness to say whether you consider a sworn Orangeman a 
proper and fit person to be put upon the panel of that grand jury, for thq purpose of 
the then expected tnal ? — I do not conceive he was. 

Do you see upon the list of the grand jury a person of the name of Joseph Lam- 
pray ? — I have seen it. 1 

believe^it U 001 be ^ eve tliat was a sworn Orangeman ?— I have no reason to 
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Have you any reason to disbelieve it? — -I have not. I have neither reason to 
believe it, nor to disbelieve it. 

Have you any ground then, to form an opinion whether he was a fit person to be 
on that grand jury ?— I never heard he was an Orangeman, and therefore I think he 
was a proper person. 

Do you see upon that list the name of Edward Cusack?— I do. 

Do you believe that he is an Orangeman belonging to the lodge 1640 ? — I know 
he is, because he subsequently told me so himself. 

Do you now think he was a proper person to be returned?— I am quite sure he 
would not have been returned, at least that is the impression upon my mind, I 
cannot speak to the feelings of another, but I believe he would not have been 
returned if he had been known to be an Orangeman ; I would not have- recommended 
him. 

Do you believe that Samuel Lampray is an Orangeman ? — I do, I have heard it. 

Do you consider him a proper person to be returned on that panel?— I certainly 
would not have thought him so, if I had known it at the time. 

Do not you think that going among the common councilmen or the corporation 
of Dublin, was as likely a means of stumbling on an Orangeman in a stranger to 
their body, as any other mode of setting about it? — I really thought at the time that 
there were very few Orangemen belonging to the corporation, and I have no other 
means than information of knowing whether they are or not. 

The usual practice in your office is to have fair and independent jurors returned 
for trial of all the issues which come before the court ?-r-So far as I have known it 
has always been so. 

And was so upon the present occasion ? — I really do believe the parties making 
outthat jury, were actuated by the same pure motives their predecessors had been. 

You believe it was so upon the present occasion?— I believe that on that occa- 
sion the sheriffs had as pure an intention as any of their predecessors. 

Do you mean to inform the Committee that the sworn grand jury on that occa- 
sion was constituted with a view to the administration of impartial justice with a 
view to the approaching trials?— So far as I know I say it was. 

So far as you believe, was it so ?— So far as I believe it was. 

Were you applied to by any person to return particular names on that panel for 
any particular purpose? — I was. 

\\ ere the names specified to you ? — There was a list or paper containing some 
names given to me. 

Containing how many? — I do not know. 

Did you make any answer to the person who proposed to you to return that list 
of names?— I did. 

Did you promise they should be returned ? — No, certainly not. 

Did you say they should not ? — My answer was whatever can be done for your 
friend shall be done. 

The uniform practice of the office being to return fair lists for the purpose of 
impartially trying the causes that were to come on? — So far as I know it was. 

Will you have the goodness to mention for what particular trial it was that those 
names were suggested to you ?— For the trial of a Mr. O'Meara, who I was informed 
was to be tried for perjury, I think it was. 

Were you not very indignant at this proposal being made to the principal clerk of 
an office, which for nine years, to your knowledge had been conducted with impar- 
tiality and with a strict sense of justice? — No, I felt no necessity for treating the 
- applicant with indignance. 

Did you feel a sentiment of indignation in your mind at such a proposal being 
made to you ? — No ; such proposals have been frequently made to me. 

Will you have the goodness to mention whether any of those names that were so 
proposed to you were actually returned upon the panel? — That I can positively not 
tell ; I never read the names ; positively, I never did. The circumstance occurred 
in this way : the gentleman who made the application to me called me from the 
desk where I was transacting business, to a fire-place at some short distance from 
it ; he had been previously speaking to me about it, and he said, “ this is a list for 
my friend 0 ‘Meara, whom we have had some conversation about;” we had previ- 
ously had some conversation upon the subject ; I was pressed with business. I 
took the list from him, he handed it to me, and I said, “ whatever can be done 
tor your friend shall be done for him he walked out of the office ; I walked 
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grant an information against Mr. O'Meara for that conspiracy, on the ground of the 
grand jury having ignored that bill ? — That I have heard only through the proceed- 
ings in this House. 

Do you believe it ?— I believe it, in consequence of its having been asserted in 
this House ; I believe it would not have been asserted from the quarter from which 
it was, if it had not been correct. 

Do you not believe that the application for the information was founded on the 
conduct of the grand jury in examining the witnesses ? — I do not believe any such 
thing ; I cannot believe, that having merely heard here through the proceedings of 
this House that there was an application, but I do not recollect, that in reading the 
proceedings of this House it was charged that it was on account of the mal-practice 
of the grand jury. 

Can you form an opinion upon that? — I cannot. 

Why did you give the answer you have mentioned to Mr. Butler when he ap- 
plied to you to return those names for a particular purpose ? — The reason I gave 
that kind of answer to Mr. Butler was, that I conceived it the shortest possible mode 
of getting rid of the application. 

Do not you believe that it was an application to you to violate your sworn duty 
for a most fraudulent purpose ? — Not my sworn duty, but a very sacred one. 

Are you not a sworn officer ? — No, I am not. 

And for the purpose of getting rid of the application, you thought it a most con- 
venient way to say, that whatever could be done would be done for the party?— 
Certainly. J 

Do you recollect the application being renewed to you ? — I recollect the appli- 
cation afterwards ; I am not distinct as to the subsequent application. 

Do you not believe, that the subsequent application was made to you by the same 
person for the same purpose ?— Yes, I have now a distinct recollection that there 
was. 

What did you think proper to say to the person when he renewed the application? 
—The answer he received on the renewal of the application was, that it could not be 
effected, because Sheriff Thorp had taken the striking of the jury into his own 
hands; that answer was given precisely with the same view that the previous answer 
had been, namely, to get rid of the importunity. 

Do you not consider, that such answers were calculated to renew such applications, 
and to cause such importunities to press upon you again?— The last answer, I con- 
ceive, was not calculated to call fora renewed application. 

Do not you believe then, the impression made upon the mind of the person who 
applied for it was, that if it was not done, it was owing to an accidental circuin* 
stance that it was not done? — I do think it calculated to make such an im- 
pression. 

Would your memory at all serve you, if the names of the persons who were sug- 
gested in that list was read to you ? — I never read it, I never conversed about it 
further than I have stated, therefore I could not have the slightest recollection 01 
knowledge. 

Will you have tire goodness to mention, why it. was you tore that list, was it lest 

you 
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towards the desk, and, as I had been in the habit of treating any application of 
that kind, I tore it, and never thought any more about it. 

The list is not now forthcoming?— No, positively it is not, and was not five 
minutes nor two minutes afterwards. 

It is not in your power to state, whether the names so proposed were actually on 
the panel ? —Quite impossible. 

The House cannot, therefore, have the advantage of comparing the written list 
with the panel returned ?— Certainly not; save that the House may have the means 
of coming to that information through the person who handed that list to me. 

Where is that person? — In Dublin, I believe. 

What is his name?— Mr. George Butler, under Mr. Hudson, in the six clerks’ 
office. 

Do you know whether any bill was sent up against Mr. O'Meara on that com- 
mission? — I do not know it, but I believe there was. 

You believe there was ?— I believe there was. 

Do you not believe that that bill was ignored ? — I do. 

Do not you know that an application was made to the Court of Kings Bench to 
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you should be tempted to read it ?— No; the reason I tore it was, because I cbh- 
ceived it the mode in which every such document should be treated. 

Do not you consider it would have been wiser to have preserved the document, ' 
to prevent any such persons from getting upon the jury?— I certainly did not; 

I thought I was doing my duty in getting rid of the application in the' manner in 
which I did. 

You conceived you were doing your duty in first informing the party whatever 
could be done should be done ; and then destroying the document by which the 
guilt of the party could have been proved ? — The proving the guilt of the party never 
entered my mind ; J could never think of turning round on Mr. Butler, whom 
I had known many years. 

Do not you think a gross insult was offered to you by the application?— If the 
application had been made by a stranger, I should have considered it an insult. 

But being made by an intimate friend, who knew your habits and your disposi- 
tions, you conceived it was excusable ?— That it ought not to be treated as if 
a stranger made it. 

A person who knew you well, did not give you so much offence in making it as 
a person who is a stranger ?— Certainly ; I think a man should not be so mudi dis- 
pleased with his friend for making applications as he would be with a stranger. 

Then you think the more a person knew of you, the more right he would have to 
make such an application to you, and would be entitled to expect a favourable 
reception from you ? — I should give him civil treatment if a friend made such an 
application to me. 

Did not you think it was your bounden duty to prosecute the person making that 
application for tampering with justice ? — I do not see how the ends of justice can be 
answered by any such proceeding. 

Not by p'rosecuting a person who endeavoured to tamper with justice, and thus 
evade the law ? — I do not see how by the prosecution of a friend the ends of justice 
could be answered. J 

You say that applications of that kind have been very frequently made ?— Indeed 
I think they have been frequently made. 

Will you explain, if they have have been uniformly refused to be complied With, 
why they have been so frequently made?— I cannot tell why they have been so 
frequently made, except that men are weak enough to think that their friends will do 
more for them than their friends are disposed to do. 

Do you believe that any consideration of any kind was received, by any one in 
the office, with respect to returning names upon that grand jury ; will you take upon 
yourself to say there was not ? — I positively do not believe any such thing. 

You have been examined as to the friends of Mr. O'Meara being put upon that 
grand jury ; do you think a friend of Mr. O'Meara would be very likely to have 
acted partially towards the persons against whom the bills of indictment were 
preferred ? — I cannot answer that question ; I do not know of what description his 
friends are. r 

Is not Mr. O'Meara a man of that description that has been described as a 
conciliation man?— I understood Mr. O'Meara to be a Roman catholic - I am 
not quite sure whether my information was correct. 

Is not he a man who is always supposed to be active in the Roman catholic 
cause ? — i es, I have always understood it so. 

Do you think the friend of a man active in the Roman catholic cause would be 
likely to act in favour of persons whose crime was having acted against it ? — I think 
if the friends of a man got upon a jury, they might go a great way to serve' him. 

lhen if Mr. O'Meara’s friends were put upon that jury, would they not in your 
opinion have defeated any intention, it such could have been entertained, of packing 
an Orange jury ? If the friends of Mr. O'Meara were of the same description of 
persons he himself was, I should think so certainly. 

Was any other list handed in to you, relative to that jury ?— No; that wasth6 
only list handed in to me. 

Was any other list or paper left at your office ?— No, I think not, for that jury. 

Was there with respect to the petit jury ?— The petit jury of the same commis- 
sion do you mean ? 

The petit jury who were to try the ex-officio informations ? — I reallv do not know 
that there was any handed in to me ; I might have seen a list, but in what way it 
came to me exactly, I cannot precisely account. I do recollect, there was a list that 
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, . , the ex-sub-sheriff did hand me ; a list with names, but I believe he did not brine it 
^ ansjield. rea( ty prepared to the office to me. 

Fourth W . ho was the ex-subsheriff ?— Mr. Henry Archer. 

(May y,) Did Mr. Henry Archer converse with you upon the subject of that list ?— No, 

not upon the subject of that list ; we had frequent conversations about the descrip- 
tion of persons that ought to have been returned to try the ex-officio informations. 
He told me what description he thought ought to be returned, and I believe I con- 
curred with him ; and with respect to the list, my impression is, that one morning, 
sitting at the desk, (his affairs were not finally wound up, they continue for five or 
six months after he goes out of office, not completely wound up;) he called for the 
the purpose of knowing whether his assistance was necessary ; and we, as we had 
many times before, conversed upon the subject ; and I think he took the grand panel 
of freeholders, and wrote some names upon a slip of paper from it, and told me those 
were the description of persons that ought to be upon it. 

Did you concur with him in that description of persons?— I laughed at the idea 
of his handing a list to me, and said, “ I suppose they are,” or gave him some 
laughing answer ; I treated it with lightness certainly. 

That was not with respect to the grand jury panel?— No, I think that was with 
regard to the ex-officio informations. 

You said that the application to put those persons on the grand jury panel arose 
in consequence of previous conversations with the person who applied to you to put 
them upon it ; what were those previous conversations? — I recollect but one; Mr. 
Butler some few days before met me in the street, and told me some round varnished 
tale of a friend of his being in great distress on account of a transaction of sixteen 
years standing, and begged to know if I would do any thing for him in the way of 
putting any of his acquaintance upon the jury. I said “ You know, my dear 
Butler, any thing I can do for you shall be done for you.” 

You are to be understood that this round varnished tale you speak of was an 
application to you to put persons on the panel, and that at that time and another 
time, you said that what could be done should be done? — Certainly. 

At a subsequent time an application was made to you to put certain persons on 
the panel, and a list handed to you for the purpose ? — Certainly. 

And instead of looking at the list you tore it? — Yes. 

In consequence of your having given these hopes to the person, that whatever 
could be done should be done, you had a subsequent application, and you conceive 
the manner of your answering upon those tw-o occasions was the method best calcu- 
lated to relieve yourself from any other application? — Yes, certainly. 

You conceived that was the mode in which you could best discharge the duty of 
looking out a fair and impartial jury ?— Certainly ; there had not any other mode 
struck me at the time, but I now see it would have been the better mode to have 
preserved the list, but I did not think of it. 

You are to be understood that it has been the practice more than once to make 
applications of a similar nature, with respect to putting persons on the panel, within 
your knowledge of the sheriff’s office— Oh ! certainly; I have been applied to more 
than once. 

By friends? — By friends. 

Not by strangers : — Of course no stranger w'ould take the liberty. 

A list contained in a handbill having been shown to you, you have stated that 
you have no doubt the person or persons who prepared that list would have selected 
exactly such men as Mr. Sutter if they could have obtained them, but that they 
could not find thirty-one such names? — I did. 

Have you any doubt that as they could not find exactly such names as Mr. Sutter, 
they would select men as like to Mr. Sutter as they could in political opinions?— 
Assuredly. 

You conceive they would select men as like to Mr. Sutter as they could in political 
opinion ? — I think I have already answered that question by saying, they selected 
the men who would best answer their purpose. 

As like to Mr. Sutter in political opinion as possible? — Yes. 

\ ou do not mean to say that one-and-thirty persons in Dublin could not be 
lound of the same description as Mr. Sutter?— I do mean to say that one-and- 
thirty persons could not be found connected with the guild of merchants just like 
Mr. Sutter. J 

Mr. Sutter was not one of the grand jury panel? — He was not. 

If 
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If the Sheriff had wished for such description of persons; he could have found 
such persons to have putupon the panel ?— There was no such description of persons 
on it. Fourth Day, 

Are you now on terms of intimacy with Mr. Butler ?— I am. __ (May 7.) 

Notwithstanding his attempt to make. you violate a great public duty : We had 

no words upon the subject. 

You have been asked whether the names handed in by Mr. Butler were likely to 
have ignored the bills brought before that grand jury? — The answer I have given to 
that question is, if Mr. O'Meara’s friends were of the same description as himself, 
they would have been very likely to have ignored the bills. 

Having described the list, have you no means of knowing whether any of Mr. 

O'Meara’s friends were on the grand jury, ignore the bill against himself, and to 
. find or not find a bill against Forbes and others ? — I have not. 

You have been shown the list of thirty-one persons recommended to be elected 
corporators by the guild of merchants ? — I have. 

Seven of those you have stated were sworn upon the grand jury ? — Yes. 

By the comparison of the panels with that list, can you state whether there were 
others that were not sworn ?— So far as my recollection can serve me by the view 
of the panel, I shall be happy to state it. 

Has any body either sent you any list, or had any communication with you, whom 
you have not yet mentioned with respect to that panel on which the grand jury was 
struck? — Certainly not. 

Who was the gentleman who spoke to you with respect to the names on the panel 
for trying the ex officio informations ? — Mr. Henry Archer, the ex-subsheriff. 

When did that conversation take place, as nearly as you can recollect ? I have 
conversed with him frequently ; I think that circumstance occurred about a week or 
a fortnight before the trials were to commence. 

Do you recollect where it took place ? — In the sheriff’s office. 

Will you repeat, as nearly as you can recollect it, that which passed between you 
and him upon that occasion ?— I think on Mr. Henry Archer coming to the office, 
he greeted me or saluted me in the usual manner ; asked me if I knew any thing 
about the striking ; whether the sheriffs had commenced the striking of the jury 
panel, or whether they would take upon themselves so to do. I said, that I had 
known nothing about how the thing was going on, or whether it was in progress, or 
whether it was not. He said, “ What description of persons do you think should 
be on the panel ?” My answer was, “ respectable independent persons.” He said, 
he thought so too, and of mercantile men. I concurred. He took the grand panel, 
and was about to point out to me the names of such persons as he thought fit persons 
to serve upon the jury. I was busy about something else. He then took paper, 
and made out the list from the grand panel of freeholders, and said, “Those are the 
descriptions of persons that I think ought to be on the jury for the ex officio infor- 
mations.” . 

Do you recollect any of the names that were so pointed out ?- No, 1 do not 
indeed. . , 

What has become of that paper ?— As well as I recollect, Mr. Archer went away ; 
shortly afterwards Mr. Sheriff Thorp arrived ; he said “ I suppose it is time for , us 
to be thinking of making out the jury for the trial of the ex officio informations ; I 
said “ it is certainly time to be stirring about it j” he said “ I suppose Shenrr Cooper 
will return a good panel I said “ here is a description of persons, certain persons 
would like Sheriff Thorp looked at the thing, smiled, and tore it ; I dunk that 
was the way in which it passed. „ 

You have stated that you have been nine years clerk of the sheriff, and that dur- 
ing that time you have been in the habit of making out the panels for the commission 
grand juries ? — Sometimes. 

Have you generally seen them?— I think I have uniformly seen them. 

What is the general number of which the panel consists? — They have certainly 
varied very much in their number on that point, there is correct information before 
the House from Mr. Riky. 

What is the number of whom it consisted ?— They run from fifty to seventy, and 
from that to a hundred. 

What is the smallest number you recollect previous to the January grand jury 
panel ?_The smallest number I recollect was that returned on the preceding com- 
mission by Sheriff Thorp, I think that was sixty-three, I should not have had these 
numbers upon my recollection but for the proceedings here. 

308. Cc Shenff 
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siofl?— 1 Hjdid rp C “ S “ lted y0U 0nd showed l 0 " the P anel for the January commis- 
tb ° idy “ u,nakean y observatio " u P<>" number ofthat panel ?-I do notrecollect 
of fti d paner ke any ° b!erVati ° n ‘° y0 “ ? - N °- 1 d ° “°‘ «nk I counted the number 

J^ n0 ^ k 7r “ extraordinar y. that on a panel before which bills were to be 
muaP f N I* ° f S' 8 '? 16 " conse 3 uence > *e number should bemuch smaller than 
usual ?— No, 1 would not have conceived that circumstance of any value whatever 

Why 80 ^ ‘Because the grand jury is so constituted, that it does not matter 
what the number was ; the first twenty-three persons that answer to their names 
must be of the grand jury; no objection or challenge will lie, that I am sure of- 

and therefore if there was an attendence of twenty-three secured, it is no matted 

what the number was. ’ JiUter 

Have you ever known the first twenty-three answer to their names?-No I have 
not; but upon that point my information would not be good; I never attend the 
commission court. 6 ' “ueua me 

In general you would not think it sufficient to return a panel of forty names 
only ?— In general I certainly would not. y 

Do you think fifty would be sufficient in general ?-No, I think there are times 
when fifty would not be sufficient; that when there is nothing but ordinary routine 
business and that public feeling is not interested, fifty or sixty would not be suf- 
ficient, for that juries are lax in their attendance ; but that when the public mind 
is occupied with the business to be done, fifty or sixty would be sufficient, for ju ies 
are generally anxious to attend on public occasions. J 

Is there any fixed number for juries ?— Four-and-twenty I believe. 

f id th . at when f ve * at paper of which you have spoken, into 

“ l "* lbt ° f “ ameS Whkh “ rtai " J*** 

byCertai ” PerSOnS ’ Mr- Henry Archer and 

friends? ^ hk conneo ‘ io " s? -° f course Me father, Alderman Archer, and his 

T tS f “ make M r ; Sheriff Thorp understand who certain persons werer-No 
I think I went no further than the mere communication, that this was tile desorb 
ton of persons certain persons would like to have upon the jury, and that we had 
no turther conversation. J 

torTb 1 d ‘ d Sheriff Th0rP d ° “ P011 that? - He “x>k the list, smiled at it, and 

Did^Mr. Sheriff Thorp make any observation expressing any surprise that such 
a list should have been handed to him?-No, he did not. I It^hinKSS 
list to him, and he laughingly received it, and so disposed of it. ^ 

Did he make any observation upon it?— I think there was none 
Was it torn immediately? — Certainly. 

In that place? — Yes. 

Did Mr. Sheriff Thorp express any censure on the offer of the list to him and 

,mnn it? “' d °‘ perstms certain pers °“ s would »ish to’ have 

? henff J horp must have clearl y understood that I did not 
intend to offer such a thing to him and therefore censure was unnecessary. 

Did you read that list ? — I am not quite sure I did. 

Can you tell any of the names upon it?— I certainly cannot 

wh?LTrSVoir of the iist? - x reallydid ^ Iha ™ - 

Do you mean to say that you took the list and handed it in and said to Sheriff 
Thorp, this is the list of persons certain persons would wish to have upon the imv 
and that you never read the list, and cannot tell any of the names ?— No I do not 
mean to say I never read it, bnt I cannot charge my memory with havtnv read™ 

I am quite clear I might have read it and not recollect the names. 

JR? OT H’H'eve that the persons in that list were afterwarde put upon the 
rameT 1 “ cl lear °P mKm ’ for 1 hare “° recollection o/an^f the 
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What are the opinions of Mr. Archer, is he a conciliation man ?— 4 s J now 
understand the term, Mr. Archer is unquestionably one of the conciliation men 
certainly. 

You never knew until tonight, what the meaning of a conciliation man was?— 
I certainly never heard it so well defined before. 

Y ou have stated, that in one instance the panel of the grand jury was made out 
by the high sheriff Sir William Smith, have you not ? — I have. 

On what occasion was that?— I do not recollect the occasion, I do not think there 
was any thing particular occurred upon that occasion. 

Was that at the time of His Majesty’s visit to Ireland?— It must have been after, 
certainly he was not sheriff that year. 

Looking over the list of the grand jury of January 1833, and comparing it with 
the recollection of former grand juries, do you think that it is composed of indi- 
viduals of the same class of society as those ordinarily returned to serve on grand 
juries ? — I certainly do. 

Are you acquainted with William Carpenter, whose name appears upon that 
grand jury ?— I am, very well. 

What is the situation in life of William Carpenter ?— He is a builder; I under- 
stand that he has had within the last two or three years from Government, some 
very extensive contracts, either by himself or in conjunction with others, for some of 
the \vorks about the Custom House, and that he is a common councilman, which 
entitles him to serve on the grand jury. 

Do you know that William Carpenter ever served on any former grand jury ? — 

0 yes ; I believe many. J 

Can you mention any one year? — No, I cannot; but I am positive he served on 

a great many quarter sessions grand juries. 

Do you happen to know whether Mr. Sheriff Thorp is an Orangeman or not?— 
No, indeed I would not know an Orangeman if I saw him. 

Have you ever heard whether he was or not ?— I never heard that he was ; I have 
asked the question myself and never could find the truth, fox those I have asked the 
question of, were just as ignorant as I was myself of it. 

Do you recollect the making out the panel when the King’s visit was expected in 
Dublin ? — I do. 

< Who was the sheriff at that time ? — I am not quite sure, whether it was Sir 
George Whitford’s quarter or Sir Nicholas Brady’s. 

Who made that out ? — I am not certain which of them it was. 

You did not make it out?— I did not, I think. 

Was not there great solicitation to be put upon that grand jury? — So I under- 
derstood that persons expressed an anxiety to be put on. 

Cannot you say whether you made out that panel or not?— I think I did not; 

1 think whichever sheriff s quarter it was at that time, made it up. 

Did not the grand jury expect that they should have to go up with an address 
to the King, and be received personally ?— I believe that was the ground of the 
anxiety to be put upon it. 

You do not recollect whether that was a grand jury made out by yourself? — I 
cannot recollect, unless it is marked by some particular circumstance. 

What circumstance would mark it sufficiently ? — Such a circumstance as my 
going to Sir William Smith’s house to get the panel from him, or waiting upon 
the sheriff for it. 



You mean circumstances concerning.*^ ourself ? — -I mean circumstances con- 
cerning myself 

Does Mr. Whistler ever make out the panel ? — I do not recollect that Mr. 
Whistler ever made out a panel ; I believe he assisted the sheriff in making out 
the panel in question. 

When you stated to Sheriff Thorp that certain persons wished that list to be 
on the panel, did he understand, from any thing you said, what political class those 
certain persons belonged to ; did you insinuate whether they were conciliation men 
or Orangemen? — I mentioned the name of Mr. Henry Archer; I think he knew of 
course that he was a conciliation man. 
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When Mr. Archer gave the list to you, did he give it with any degree" of 
seriousness or not ; do you apprehend he seriously intended you should hand that 
list to the sheriff? — I think he did not; I think he never intended that I should 
adopt it. 

The first application that was made to you to put some persons on the panel on 
Mr. O'Meara’s account, was by your friend Mr. Butler? — It was. 

Was the second application made to you by Mr. Butler also?— It was. 

How long after the first application ? — I think it might be about a week. 

How long was that before the panel was sworn or summoned?- — I suppose it was 
about a fortnight, or perhaps between a week and a fortnight. 

Was there any body by besides Mr. Butler and your self? — No one, the first appli- 
cation, I believe as well as I recollect, he met me in the street, and the second 
application w'as detached from many persons that were in the office. 

Who was by the first time ? — I do not believe there was any body by the first 
time. 

Was there any body bv the second time? — Certainly not. 

You gave the reason that Sheriff Thorp had the panel? — That was on the third 
application, the third answer was getting rid of the application altogether. 

Was there any body by at the third ? — No. 

You. then said that Sheriff Thorp had the panel? — I said that Sheriff Thorp 
had taken upon himself to make out the panel, and therefore I could not do it. 

Did not you assign a reason w hy Sheriff Thorp had taken upon himself to make 
out the panel? — To the best of my recollection I did not. 

Are you sure you did not ? — I am quite sure I did not. 

Might not you have said such a thing as this, that Sheriff Thorp had taken upon 
himself to make out the panel on account of the trial of the rioters ? — It is perfectly 
possible I might have said that, but I have no recollection of having said that. 

It is possible you might say that? — It is. 

You say you destroyed the list given you by Mr. Butler; how soon was that after 
he gave it you that you destroyed it ? — The distance I had to go from-where I stood 
when he handed it to me to the desk, was not farther than from this to the table ; on 
my w'ay from that place to the table I tore the list. 

You thought, of course, those persons were improper persons to be put upon the 
grand jury ? — No, really I had no such thought. 

Did not you think that any persons recommended by any gentleman for the 
purpose of throwing out a bill, were improper persons to be put upon the grand 
jury? — I thought that the putting them there would be an improper act, but I did 
not give myself any thought upon their propriety or impropriety. 

Can you say whether those persons were, or not, on the grand jury impanelled by 
the sheriffs ? — I cannot. 

Did not it strike you, that it would be desirable to keep that, to prevent such 
persons being put upon the panel? — No, it did not occur to me ; but I now think 
from the questions put to me this evening, that would have been a better mode. 

Are you to be the sub-sheriff for the next year ? — I really believe yes. 

Mr. Samuel Lamprey is one of the sheriffs elect ? — Yes. 

He is one' of the gentlemen you have stated to be a sworn Orangeman? — -As I 
have heard. 

You are acquainted with the general description of persons who are put upon the 
panel to be sworn grand jurors? — Iain. 

Have you ever knowm Roman catholics put upon that panel ? — Certainly I have. 

Were there any Roman catholics upon this panel of fifty ? — No, certainly not. 

Did you know that there w.ere any Orangemen upon it? — Certainly I did not, 
and certainly if I had, I would have advised the sheriff to have put them off. 

What is Lamprey ? — It has subsequently come, to my knowledge that he is. 

Did you make any inquiries whether they were Orangemen? — No, I never in- 
quired whether a man was an Orangeman ; I never inquired into a man’s politics or 
religion. 

Do you not know' that there were several persons on the jury that were favour- 
able to the dressing of the statue ? — No, I did not know that there was one. 
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Sir George Whiteford, called in; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name? — George Whiteford. 

You were foreman of the grand jury in January last ? — I was. 

You recollect the circumstances which passed upon the informations preferred 
■against certain persons, for a riot in the theatre of the city of Dublin, on the 1 4th 
of December, which were preferred before the grand jury, of which you were 
foreman ? — I do ; I have some recollection ; I cannot exactly state every particular; 
being foreman, I did not take notes from the witnesses, but the secretary did take 
notes of the evidence ; hut I being foreman, I did not take the notes. 

You have a general recollection of what passed there ? — I have, of a good part of 
it ; of the entire I cannot exactly say. 

Are you an Orangeman — I am not. 

Are you a man who hold very strong party feelings, with respect to the questions 
which agitate the city of Dublin, at this present moment?— I never conceived I did ; 
quite the contrary. 

Are you a man, who think that it would be for the benefit of Ireland, that gene- 
ral conciliation should take place between all its inhabitants ? — It was always my 
wish, that the inhabitants of Dublin should live in peace with each other. 

In the investigation which took place before the grand jury, what portion of 
time do you imagine was devoted to the bills before alluded to ? — I think we got the 
bills about two o’clock, as well as 1 recollect; we remained until five; and 
I think from ten o’clock or eleven o'clock, I cannot exactly recollect the precise 
time, until about three or four o’clock the following day, in close investigation, as 
■well as I can recollect ; I cannot say positively, but as well as I can charge my 
memory. 

How long was it previous to, or subsequent to the riot at the theatre, that 
Sheriff Thorpe requested you to be foreman of that grand jury ? — I think it was, 
as nearly as I can recollect, nearly three weeks previous to the row at the theatre, 
that he asked me to go foreman of that grand jury. 

From what passed on . that grand jury, did fair investigation seem to be the 
object? — I never saw a set of gentlemen, in the course of my life, more anxious to 
discharge their duty than they seemed to be. 

Did you see any symptom of party feeling breaking out, with regard to any par T 
ticular witnesses who were examined ? — I did not. 

If you had seen it, would you have thought it your duty to have checked it, a$ 
foreman? — I would have done so. 

Did you hear a report of any conversation, in which Sheriff Thorp was 
supposed to have stated, that he had an Orange jury in his pocket? — I did. 

Did any thing pass between you and Sheriff Thorp, upon that subject r — : 
There did. 

Be so good as to state what it was ? — Previous to the jury, I heard that a man 
of the name of M c Connell, went before the privy council, and made affidavit, that 
Sheriff Thorp said, “ he had an Orange panel in his pocket, that would acqui.J 
the prisoners.” I went to Sheriff Thorp, and asked him, did he say such a thing ; 
if he did, that he should get another foreman, that I would not identify myself in 
any party feeling ; and he made answer and pledged his honour, that he never 
made use of such an expression ; and in consequence I was induced to go on th§ 
jury, otherwise I certainly would not have gone on. 

Will you have the goodness to state, what you wish the Coriimittee to understand, 
by the expression of, the secretary to the grand jury ? — It is always usual on grand 
juries, to appoint officers to carry on the business regularly, that there should be 
no misunderstanding, and that every thing should go on regularly, without any 
interruption ; there is a gentleman appointed to take care of the door, to let the 
witnesses in and out ; and a gentleman appointed secretary to read the bills. 

One of the grand jury? — One of the grand jury. 

You dined at Sheriff Smith’s dinner, did you not ? — I think I did. 

Did any thing particular occur at that dinner ? — ’Not to my recollection. 

Did Sheriff Smith give the toast, “ the glorious and immortal memory ? — 
1 rather think not 

Was that toast given by any person at that dinner ? — I believe not. 

You did not give it ?— I gave it when I was sheriff. 

Y ou did not give it at Sheriff Smith’s dinner ? — No. 

You did not take out an Orange handkerchief, and give that toast? — I did not. 

308. D d Having 
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1«4 MINUTES OF EVfDEN'CE taken at tfe Bar of THE- HOUSE, 

Having served the office of sheriff, you are of course a protestant ?- -I am. 
t £ , yo u u hold,ai veneration the memory of King W iLliajn '— Ves 

Kfeg * CUStQm of d ^“* *■» *«<¥ of 

~ y ^T^ ,erri,y 0f ° PiDi0 ”’ " 6, ° P h ™« been p " t t0 ** 

rnTi r me ’e 1™ th ?" ght that cwcraon J ™ight as well not hare been stopped f 
“S i ' 1 h "’ g “ "T - that “ ]1 kind »f irritation should be aioiifed ' 
I.nta t on had been exeted, by stopping that ceremony ’-Certainly 
- 0 “ Iterefore were one of those who concurred in blaming the authorities that 
^ Vtfu tho uSS“ f ‘ S “ ? statuer-I cannot exactly answer that question. ’ - 

^ ou thought that a wrong step had been taken by the authorities, in puttinw 
a stop to that ceremony ?— So far as I was capable of judging, I did not think ft 
a judicious measure, m the kind of way it was done b rt 

no?jndiebus Ur ™ tl ’ * ““I* 8 ‘ h0Se that S ° stop P ed il ? ~ r «rtainly «*>»ght it w as 

, 1 ■ V e S. y0U th ?“ sht tllp ? e P? rsol ’ s who. did so Stop that ceremony, did act a part 
1 C ltr ght " 0t '° llave “ cled 1 certainly expressed my feeling so far, that 
i thought it was a measure, that was not calculated to create conciliation. 

1 ou expressed that feeling?— I am not quite sure, whether 1 expressed that 
Icelmg; but I certainly had that feeling on my mind. 1 

Have you then any doubt in your mind, that in conversation with your friends 
d^uammnees you did express feelings to that effect ’-Really I cannot exactly 
say, I dare say I did ; I do not suppose there is any one in Dublin who has not 
expressed ins feelings, in one way or another ' no f 

'1 he riot which occurred at the theatre was occasioned by the irritation occasioned 
by . the stopping that ceremony ?-I declare I do not know ; I should suppose so 

vvhen hifp “n d0llbt mind tllat tlle riot' which occurred at the theatre 
Excellency attended, was occasioned by the ceremony of decking the 
ala ue having been stopped ?_I cannot say myself; 1 have heard it g 

Is not it a matter ot general notoriety?— Certainly. 

mind, that that ^^cke^ony'ha^ngl^enstopp^ls^E'de^are 

tlieSfe!^ ° T POSOit ar ° Se ,r ° m * be st “PP in S of <he dressing S 
{The witness zvas directed to withdraw.} 

[The witness was again called *'«.] 

f° u ,°“ e of.** "’ ho expressed disapprobation against the authorities for 
pping the decoration of the statue ? — I never expressed any such thing 
Do yon approve of measures that arc not. calculated to promote cpndliation 
1 approve of measures that are calculated to create conciliation 
Vertahily™ ,Sa P pr ° Ve ° f measmes thal are ealcnlated to create conciliation ?^- 
You did not express disapprobation with those who stopped the ceremony of 

decoratog the statue of King William ?-I do not think I did S ' 

,, d ’, d S™ f prCSS then? ~ I think I expressed myself so far as tin. that it 
to as not calculated to create conciliation. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[ The witness zvas again called in.] 

KiSwS - P|, tV the . st °PP in S the ceremony of decorating the statue of 
Km, \1 ilham r— The question, as I understand, put to me, was, and X said I con 
Stirred m every thing that created conciliation. cou- 

Kin.VJr 1 ' “P pr .rt e r tll< ; st °PP in g the. - ceremony of decorating the statue of 
Km c H llham r— 1 lie feeling I had 011 my own mind was this, that where the thiim 

h, timkh d " f ^ ‘rt P ovemment f 01 ' sa years, it was ill calculated to stop it 
ill the kind of way it was attempted. 1 

-* X>jd you disapprove of that measure ’-So far as that.' 

•tyo^ 

l'T/ie witness. w directed to wiihdmw.l 

• * . i'r/« 
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[77/e witness was again called ?».] 
t)o you belong to the Amicable Society in Dublin?— I do. 

W nat are the principles of. that society ' The onlv nrinciule that ever T Lhmv 

"T'f ffT”’ '? S li>yalty ° lld attachme "t to the King anti constitution. 

Arc there .not many persons belonging to Orange lodges, belong to that socielv ?— 
I cannot answer that, lor 1 am not an Orange min Styfelf ' S J ' 

ll,at society who ™Pber, of 

J to you Loir any JSZfiE&ZgSt ' ®° *** ** n ‘" a - . 
it is exclusively formed of protestants? — It is’ 
iiave they dinners P— They have. 

dinner^*-— Always St> “ ^ pi *“ ,0d constahtty drunk at this 

Nc^^lmiie ^Tneve^knew^n^athohc C ^ adm '^ ed a m ctnbe /of thaTsociet^? • 
kbo1 1 t e tC: £lCqUa, " ted " ith . th <= H.ndwichesr-No, I do not know any thing 

Th U W .fl, at M r - Sher!,r Thorps dinner, were vou not ? — I was. 

lnere Ihe pious and immoral memory” was drunk’ If was 

r - You joined of coyrse'?— Of course I did. 

”°J? U t J lnk l ! )at , is calculated to promote conciliation ?— I declare I cannot 

• V + u l as r C(? . n t ran ' as lou 8 as * remember, until latterly. 

toncfr i a l Ca CU ated ’- t0 use 7 0ur own words, to allay irritation ?— It is a standing 
t st in the corporation, and they always expect it to be given. * 

I realiv dn not words > a toast ’ at present, calculated to allay irritation’— 

I really do not see how any person could object to it. • 

ofCnh^n^K- “if* present circumstances, to allay irritation in the city 
You have said ha/ o present feell !'S ', n Irela “ d . «>atik is not calcnlated. 
coming into office StlC™ I*** »**» Th “rp «•»* «» 

r ^ChiK«^“ ,Kalttl ° f Sheriff Th ° r P «*■ *»■* V com- 

• Did you hear the speech which Sheriff Thorp made upon that occasion ?-! do 

notthmk I was there.; I was no. sitting near the head of fhe table J? 

Did yon hear any part of that speech =-I do not think I did: 

„.™f v were - vou frQnl Sl,eliff Thoi'P at that time?-I was perhans in t hi 

large mol, ‘ r00 '"' “ S “ 1 reCollect ’ at one of lhe side M>les ; it is an amafing 

rfl.'" C0 " S 7 TO1, “ of tore being a great noise in the room, or from what 
cause, that you did not hear what Sheriff 'Thorp said ?— There is generailw when 

S/tiT 0 ° r “’ ree hUDdred 1,e0ple ' a great TOte - “ tot a P-o e „ n iS ;*£ 

Did you hear any persons, further off than yourself, applaud what Sheriff Thoni 

• 1) 7 sreri'i T r r 0,lec ‘ “ ; “ mi S ht be to case, but I cannot recollect P 

hea? him ° rP ,pwk “ a loud . or a low tone of voice? - I did not 

She '' iffTh0rP >» a ‘ 
Chai ™ a " ?l1 Sh0aId «* « font 

hZ-Uh e oM ™ :tlrere "°' Si,ence in the room 10 

Did you turn your ears towards him ?— The room is sn large the. If r -j 
so great attention, I do not think I should hear him from where I wL ^ em ' 
i ou were in the middle of the room I do not say that I mnnnt ~ va Mi 
where I was ; hut I was so far away, I did nothear what lie said. y S “ y 

J sSd th ‘ T a "“ yfr0m S " Criff Th ° rp than yo “'toe?- 

“ 308 . J - 

Have r 
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gfr Have you any doubt there were many persons further away from Sheriff Thorp, 

George While ford, than you were? — I should think there were. 

v — - — * Have you any doubt there were as many further off, as there were nearer than 

Fourth Day. y 0tl were ? — I declare I cannot say. 

(May 7.) Were there not as many further off as nearer: — I cannot say. , 

There was' a great number? — There was. 

Do you recollect the room, generally speaking, being attentive to Sheriff Thorp* 
when he made that speech? — Indeed I do believe they were, but there is generally 
such a noise, arid such a buzzing, that unless the person speaks very loud, he i$ 
not heard. 

Do you mean, that there' is a particular noise when a person is making a 
speeeh ? — No. 

But when Sheriff Thorp spoke?— No; but when gentlemen get at little wine, 
they get sometimes a little out of order. _ , 

At that time, was there a particular noise in the room when Sheriff Thorp was 
speaking, more noise than usual? — Indeed I cannot say. 

Who made the speech next before Sheriff Thorp? — Indeed I do not know. 

Who made the speech after him? — Indeed I cannot say. 

Who was the last speaker before Sheriff Thorp, that you recollect ?— I should 
think the lord mayor ; he generally gives the sheriff's health immediately after, that 
is generally the practice. 

How long before Sheriff Thorp did the lord mayor speak? — I declare I dq 
not know. 

Half an hour? — I should think not so long. 

A quarter of an hour ? — I should think sooner than that. 

Five minutes ? — I cannot exactly state the precise time ; the sheriff gives the 
lord mayor’s health, and before he sits down he gives the sheriff's health. 

You heard the lord mayor? — I did not hear the lord mayor, nor any of the 
speeches, I' sat too low down ; there was such a buz in the room I did not hear 
what they said ; I read it in the paper the following morning. 

Did you hear no speech that was delivered that evening at all ? — I might, when 
the room get thin, got up ; but I do not recollect that 1 did. 

Of the many speeches that were made before Sheriff Thorp’s, do you not recollect; 
hearing any at all ? — I might have heard some of those that were sitting near me, 
but I do not recollect them. , 

In what position did Sheriff Thorp speak, was he standing upon the floor or a 
chair ? — I should suppose standing on the floor. 

Are you quite sure he was not standing upon the table ? — Indeed it would be a 
very extraordinary place for the sheriff' to stand. 

But not for a ‘person speaking after dinner at a public meeting? — I never saw an 
instance of it. 

Are you quite sure you did not see Sheriff Thorp standing upon the table that 
day ? — I do not recollect it. 

Nor on a chair ?— No. 

But you think he stood on the floor? — If he spoke at all, he stood on the floor. } 

Have you any doubt whether he spoke? — I am sure he did speak. 

You say if he spoke at all, he stood on the floor ; do recollect yourself, have you 
any recollection of where Sheriff Thorp stood ? — At the head of his own table. 

On a chair, or on the floor, or on a table? — On the floor I should think. 

But you have no recollection whether he did or not? — I have no recollection of 
the sheriff standing on the table. 

Do you recollect hearing him speak at all ? — I do not. 

So that you cannot say whether he spoke or not? — When his health was drank, 
he did speak, but I did not hear him speak. 

Do' you recollect his getting up? — I did not see him. 

Do you remember on any occasion at a, public meeting, an address, or a resolution 
having been moved, in censure of the government, on which an amendment wait 
afterwards proposed ? — I do not. 

Do you not remember any motion to have been made, tending to the censure of 
the government, on which an amendment was moved by a person of the name of 
Poole? — I was not present. 

Y ou have said, that you think the measures as to the preventing the dress- 
ing the statue Were not judicious, that they were not calculated to produce 

conciliation? 
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conciliation ? — I have said, that after its being countenanced by the government for 
so many years, I thought a sudden measure was ill calculated for conciliation. 

Do not you think, being of that opinion, that it was a very fair thing in persons 
who entertained that opinion to express it, and to express it publicly ? — I certainly 
think, that almost every one has expressed their opinions on that subject. 

Do not you think, that persons who are of that opinion, have a right to express 
it publicly, and that it is a fair thing for them to do it ? — Certainly, very fair. 

Do not you think they have a right to do so, in a public theatre or any other 
place? — I think they have a right to express their feelings, but not to disturb the 
peace. 

That they would have no right to assault the person, either of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or of any other person? — Certainly not. 

But they would have a right to express their disapprobation of those measures at 
the theatre, is not that your opinion ? — My opinion is, that, as far as my own 
feeling would go, there should be no offence, in any kind of way, offered to the 
representative of His Majesty. 

Do you think it would be right to punish any person for merely expressing his 
disapprobation of those measures at a public theatre, or any other place ? — My 
opinion is, that, unless he was hostile, and showed great hostility for merely dis- 
approbation, hissing or hooting, my opinion is, that they are privileged to do that 
at a theatre. 

Your opinion is, that a public theatre is a privileged place, where persons may 
freely express their opinion? — That is my opinion. 

If persons beforehand, know there is to be an opportunity of expressing those 
opinions at the public theatre, do not you think it is a very fair thing in them, to agree 
to <?o there for that purpose, not meaning to assault, or do any thing further than 
hissing or clapping ? — I declare, I do not know what the opinions of others might 
be ; I declare my own would be, to go there to look on, and not to offer any 
interruption. 

Do not you think it would be an unjust thing to punish persons for merely agreeing 
before hand to go to the theatre, merely for the purpose of hissing or groaning, if 
they thought a measure injudicious? — My own opinion is, that they ought not to 
be punished for merely hissing and groaning. 

You served the office of sheriff two years ago ? — I did. 

During your shrievalty, what was your course for forming the panels for com- 
mission grand juries? — I always formed the panel, and I inclosed it to my brother 
sheriff for his concurrence.- 

Did you yourself select the names ? — I selected the names myself from the 
grand panel. 

Not your under-sheriff? — Sometimes he did; and sometimes I have done it 
myself. 

What is the general course ? — The general course is, for the sheriff to write out 
his own panel, and submit it to his brother sheriff, and then for it to go to the 
sheriff’s office, to have it engrossed. 

The general course is for the sheriff himself to select the names? — Yes, if he 
does his duty. 

Did you yourself go to select the names from the book, or was a list handed to 
you from the office, for your approbation ? — Sometimes I made out the list myself, 
and sometimes I desired the under-sheriff to make out a list, and he always sub- 
mitted that list to me when it was my quarter; and I submitted that list to my 
brother sheriff, and then we got it ingrossed. 

Was not the decision of the grand jury, upon those bills, unanimous ? — It was. 

Are you to be understood to state, that the general course is, you having served 
the office of sheriff, for the sheriff himself always to select the jury? — It is generally 
the case; the sheriff writes out his list from the grand panel, and he submits that to 
his brother sheriff ; he encloses it to me, he sends it back, or we both go to the 
sheriff’s office, and agree on the panel ; and then we get it ingrossed by the under- 
sheriff’s clerk ; that is the course that I adopted. 

Then the general course in that office is, that one sheriff selects from the grand 
panel, and submits to his brother sheriff, and they agree together upon the panel, 
and then send it back to the sub-sheriff? — The sheriffs take it quarter about; in his 
quarter he makes out his panel. 

You are understood to say, that the common course of that office is, that one 
sheriff' selects from the grand panel, and submits these selected names to his brother 

308. Ee sheriff, 
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Sir sheriff, for his approbation ; and that then the two agreeing upon the names, they 
Gearge Whiteforl. are sent back to the sub-sheriff? — That is the course that I adopted, when I was 
' ^ 1 sheriff, during my qnarter. 

Fourth Day. Is that the usual course in the sheriff’s office ? — I should think it is. 

(May 7.} Why do you think that is the usual course?— It is the course that I have always 

seen adopted. 

How many times have you known, of your own knowledge, that that course was 
adopted, except when you yourself were in the office ? — I cannot say as to what 
other sheriffs would do; but that is the course I adopted myself. 

Do you mean to say, it is the usual course adopted, or only that which you know 
to be aodpted in one case only?— It is the course that I adopted during my year 
of office. 

Then what do you mean, by telling this Committee that that is the usual course ? 
— It was the course that I laid down for myself, in going through mv year of office, 
to make out the panels myself, submit them to my brother sheriff, and he and* 
I would go, or one of us, after they were agreed on,* and get them engrossed, and 
then the suinmones issued upon that. 

Do you know of that course ever having been adopted in any one case, except 
when you were sheriff yourself ? — I do not ; for I had no assistance to *mide me 
in the office ; after I was out of it 

Then you do not know that that is the usual course ? — I do not. 

Then that is not the usual course for any thing you know ?— 

\_The witness was directed to rcilhdraw .] 

[The witness was again called in.'] 

Then what you mean by the usual course of the office is, (is it not?) the course of 
the office while you yourself were sheriff? — I know nothing about the course of the 
sheriff’s office, beyond my own year of office. 

Either before or after ? — Either before or after. 

While you were in office yourself, to which period you are now confining your 
statement, was, what you have stated to be the course, in every instance adopted by 
you ? — Indeed perhaps I cannot exactly answer that, for I might have got the 
sub-sheriff to make out a list, and send it to me for my inspection. 

How many grand jury panels w r ere struck while you were in office ? — Every 
quarter, quarter sessions juries, commission juries, and term grand juries. 

How many in the year ?— Fourteen ; I think there is a commission jury every 
quarter, a quarter sessions jury, and term grand juries. 

At how many of those terms do you recollect was the course you have adopted, 
not pursued ? — I cannot answer that; to the best of my recollection, I mostly always 
made out the list. J J 

But sometimes you think it was not done ? — I think not, in one or two instances. 

Those were the terms that you yourself operated, and not your colleague ? 

When I desired the sub-sheriff to make out the list for me, he used to euclose it to 
me ; I took it to my brother sheriff, we agreed upon it, and then it went back 
to him. 

That was halt the number of times during the year, your colleague acting in the 
same way during the other half? — I think he did. 

During the time your colleague acted in that way, did he in the same manner 
pick out from the returns handed to him from the under-sheriff, and submit his list 
so selected, to you r — I think he used always to send the list to me for my appro- 
bation, and I used to return it again to him. 

But with respect to the lists he sent to you for your approbation, do you know 
that he selected those himself, or that they were transmitted to him ready selected 
by the sub-sheriff t — I cannot answer that ; I do not know. 

• 5^ °c s P ea k t0 t * ie course of the office during half the year that you were in 
it.— -So far as my own quarters are concerned; that was generally the course 
I adopted myself. 

During half the year? — Yes. 

Even during that half year, you will not take upon you to say there were not 
some ot the times that you pursued another course ?— There never was a jury struck 
that the panel was not submitted 10 me. 

Some of the times you do not make the selection yourself?— I think there 
was once or twice, that the sub-sheriff made out the list, and submitted it for my 
approval. 

And 
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And you did not then select? — I made my observations on the panel. 

But he selected, and you approved ?— He made out a general list for my 
approval. J 

Then that reduces it to about five times ?— I declare I do not know, I cannot 
exactly say, as to a particular time. 

It you take two from seven, five remain ? — I think it was something about that. 

Was Mr. Mansfield clerk in the sub-sherifF s office, at the time you were 
sheriff? — He was. 

During the year you were sheriff? — Yes. 

All the time? — Yes. 

And he never during your shrievalty, selected the panels, and submitted them to 
you; but you yourself, except in one or two instances, selected them yourself 
during that year ?— I think so. 

Are you to be understood, that Mr. Mansfield was clerk in your office during 
the time that you were sheriff ? — He was. 

And that during that time, with the exception of one or two instances, you 
selected the juries yourself, and that the sub-sheriff did not select them to be' laid 
before you ?— -There never was a jury struck that was not submitted to my inspec- 
tion ; I took it to my brother sheriff, and we then agreed upon the panel, and had 
the summonses sent out. 

Did you select them yourself from lists not made out from the panels, but pre- 
sented to you, except in one or two instances ? — I do not think I ever made any 
list but from the grand panel. 

Are you to be understood, that during your shrievalty, Mr. Mansfield did not 
make out the lists, but that you made them out from the grand panel ? — I think so 
as well as I recollect. 

You have said, you disapproved of the order, not to dress the statue, as being 
a measure of irritation ?— I think, I said so. 

And that is your opinion, you did not approve of that measure of stopping the 
dressing the statue, as being a measure of irritation ?— I do not understand the 
question. 

What is your opinion ; do you think that the stopping the dressing of the statue 
was a measure likely to ’produce irritation ? — I think it was. 

Do you think the measure of dressing the statue, a measure of irritation, or con- 
ciliation ? — I think the dressing it also a measure of irritation. 

You think them both measures of irritation ? — Yes, I think so. 

Does the sub-sheriff pay the high-sheriff any sum of money during the period he 
is in office? — Not that I know of. 

He pays him the fees of office, does not he ? — Y es, there are fees attached to 
the office. 

These the sub-sheriff' pays to the sheriff? — Yes. 

Had you frequently served on a grand jury before? — I had. 

Was the grand jury, in 1823, composed of a less respectable class of individuals 
than you had formerly known serve as a grand jury ? — I think I never served on a 
jury withynore respectable gentlemen than the grand jury in 1823. 

Do not you believe that the course which you pursued in striking the panel, was 
the usual course with sheriffs in striking a panel ? — It was the course which 
I adopted. 

Do you not believe that it was the usual course ? — I should suppose it was ; 

I cannot say ; it was the course I adopted myself. 

Are you not one of that party, in Dublin, who wish to see the dressing of the statue 
die a natural death r— Certainly ; I wish to see a discontinuance of it. 

Did not you, at the time of the King’s visit to Ireland, use all the means in your 
power, that you thought likely to contribute to the discontinuance of the dressing of 
the statue ? — I did every thing in my power to conciliate. 

And to prevent the dressing of the statue ?— I had nothing to do with that. 

Did you try to do all you could, to prevent the dressing of the statue ? — I do not 
recollect that there was any opposition, one way or another, to the dressing or 
undressing of it at the time. 

There was no opposition to the dressing of the statue ? — I do not recollect any. 

You made none? — I made none. 

Who was your under-sheriff? — Mr. George Archer. 

Had he ever been under-sheriff before ? — I understood he was. 

Has he ever been under-sheriff since? — Not that I know. 
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Sir Who was under-sheriff the year before that ? — I think it was a Mr. White. 

George Whiteford. Do you know of any relation or connection between Mr. White and Mr. Archer? — 

v -- 1 I do not ; I understand he is a partner. 

Fourth Day. Who was the sub-sberiff the year before Mr. White ? — I do not know. 

(May 7.) Do y OU know who was the sub-sheriff, the year before Mr. Archer ? — His brother 

I think. 

Whas Mr. White any relation to Mr. Archer, as well as partner with him ? — 
Not that I know. 

There was first, Mr. White the partner, then Mr. Archer, then his brother ?— Yes. 

Who succeeded Mr. Archer’s brother ? — Mr. Whistler. 

Is he any connection or relation of Mr. Archer ? — Not that I know of 

Did you receive any consideration from Mr. Archer or you sub-sheriff? — None 
but the fees that I was entitled to. 

No other consideration whatever? — No other. 

Did you make any objection to the undressing of the statue? — No. 

Have you ever heard, that the Lord Mayor used to parade round the statue of 
King William, on the 4th of November, in Dublin ? — I have. 

Have you ever heard, that the Lord Lieutenant himself used to parade round 
the statue of King William, on the 4th of November, in Dublin ? — I have. 

Have you heard, that the garrison of Dublin used to fire round the statue of 
King William, on the 4th of November ? — I have. 

Are such things observed now? — No. 

Then, the. honours offered to this monarch, are much on the decline?— 

I think so. 

Have you heard, in what Lord Lieutenancy those ceremonies were discontinued, 
the firing round the statue, and drawing out the guards? — I do not recollect. 

Is it several years ago since they were discontinued ? — It is. 

Who was the last Lord Lieutenant who did it ? — I do not recollect. 

How often was the statue dressed subsequent to the departure of His Majesty 
from Ireland, and previous to the prohibition on the part of the Lord Mayor ? 
— I think, shortly after the departure of the King. 

How often was it dressed ? — I do not recollect. 

Was it not dressed on the 12th of July in the subsequent year, and the 4th 
of November following; did it not continue to be dressed until the Lord Mayor put 
a stop to it in November last? — It did. 

Did you ever hear, that any application was made to the Lord Lieutenant, 
stating the apprehensions of many of the inhabitants of College Green, from the 
riots occasioned by the dressing of the statue ? — I did. 



Mr. John Twycross called in; and Examined. 

jl/ r . What is your name ? — John Twycross. 

John Twycross. What is your situation in life ? — Jeweller and silversmith and goldsmith. 
s '~ — ' Of Dublin? — Yes. 

You represent in the commons the corporation of goldsmiths? — I did^ but at 
present do not; I did for three years. It is the custom of our guild, for the members 
to go out, and four new members to be returned, every third year. 

You are a native of England? — I am. 

You served upon the grand jury last January ? — I did. 

Are you an Orangeman ? — I am not. 

Are you a supporter of what is called Catholic Emancipation ? — I should be very 
happy if it took place to-morrow, if it could be done with propriety. 

What do you mean by its being done with propriety ? — That there was that secu- 
rity given to secure us from any inroads on our constitution in church and state. 

Have you ever signed any petition in favour of them ? — To my recollection 
I never did. 

Is it your opinion, that if it could be granted, with such limitations as would 
secure the safety of the constitution, it ought to be granted to Roman Catholics ? — 
I think it would harmonize society much in Ireland, if it could be done. 

Have you ever taken any strong part in the party politics, which distract Dublin 
at the present moment? — Never. 

You have wished to keep yourself aloof from all those political dissensions ? — 
Quite so. 

And have done so ? — I have done so. 

In 
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, 4 !? e cou rse of the transactions on the grand jury, were there any circumstances Mr. 

that led you to think that there was any partiality shown as to the subject matter that John. Twy cross. 

was brought before them ?— Not in the least. ' ~ 

Did it appear to you, that there was an anxious wish, conscientiously to discharge F ^f th Day ‘ 
ophdon Ctl ° nS ^ ranC * j ur y men ? — Most particularly so by every individual, in my (May 7.) 

"VV as it by a patient investigation of all the facts that were brought before you ? 

A most patient and most careful investigation of all the facts. 

You have served on other grand juries ? — Often. 

Was there any thing in the conduct of that grand jury, either towards the wit- 
nesses or towards the investigation, which induced a conviction in your mind that 
they harboured any degree of partiality on the subject matter submitted to them?— 

1 have not the least doubt there was no partiality shown whatever, but every attention 
shown to every witness. J 

Was the finding of the bills according to the unanimous decision of the jury?— 

Most unanimous ; we so declared in open court. J J 

You say you always keep yourself aloof from politics ?— Quite so. 

You never attended any meeting? — Never. 

Never in your life? — Never. 

And you would be for Catholic Emancipation if you thought it could be done 
safely to church and state ? — Quite so. 

And to all other interests ? — Yes. 

But you do not think it could be done safely to church and state ?• — Indeed I do 
I hen you are for it at all events ? — I am for it, if I thought there could be no in- 
roads made on the church and state ; I think there might be such securities given 
as should secure us from it. 8 

Then you are for Catholic Emancipation absolutely ? — I am very much inclined 
to favour it 

Are there many others of the corporation very much for it?— Indeed I am sure 
there are. 

If they thought it could be done safely to church and state ?- Just on that prin- 
ciple I should be happy for it to take place to-morrow. 

That is the principle of the majority of the corporation, is it not?— I do not think 

it IS. 

There are some that would not like it even if it were quite safe ? — 1 am sure 
there are a great many, if the church and state could be properly secured and de- 
tended, would wish for it to take place immediately. 

The majority of the corporation? — No. 

Then the majority of the corporation are not for it even if it were quite safe?— 

It they were convinced it would be quite safe there would be a majority for it. ’ 

You agree with that majority ? — I agree as to my own particular feelines I 
cannot answer for them. 0 ’ 

You never served upon a grand jury in England ? — Never. 

You have a person in your employ of the name of Farrel?— Yes, he worked 
tor me. 

When did he cease to work for you?— It was about three weeks ago, I have been 
here a fortnight or more ; about three weeks since he did the last article for me it 
might be a month. ’ 

Had he worked for you for some time ?— About a month I think, he had been em. 
ployed by me occasionally. 

How long had he been employed for you from the first occasion?— I think the 
first time he worked for me was about three months ago, a little before the riot in 
the theatre. 

Had you taken him into your employment just before that?— He was not in my 
employ, he came to me and I gave him things to do, and other persons did also. 

You have not given him any thing to do lately? — No. 

Why have you not ?— There is very little to do, and the persons whom I had 
employed before, I thought had a claim prior to him. 
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Mr. Joseph Henry Moore, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name? — Joseph Henry Moore. 

What is your situation? — A stock broker and agent to an insurance company in 
Dublin. 

Have you been in the habit of serving on Dublin grand juries: — Since 1817 
I have. 

You were employed by the grand jury to take notes upon the late occasion?— 
I took notes as well as others of the grand jury, memorandums of the heads of 
evidence. 

Are you in any way connected with any Orange institution ? — Not any, nor never 
was. 

Are you competent to answer to such things as passed upon that grand jury ? — 
I have taken an oath of secrecy. 

You know the facts? — l am perfectly aware of the facts from having acted iu a 
measure for the foreman. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.'] 

[ The witness was again called in.] 

Did you attend to the proceedings of the grand jury with great attention ?— Most 
attentively. 

Did it appear that it was the intention of the grand jury, fairly, honourable and 
impartially to investigate the subject matter submitted to them?— Most decidedly. 

Did you see any instance of any witness being brow- beat or attempted to be forced 
out of the room during his giving evidence ? — Certainly not. 

How long did you occupy in considering those bills ?— Until five o’clock on the 
first day, when the court sent up to us to know if we had decided. I returned for 
answer to, I believe, Mr. Riky, that we had not decided ; that we should remain 
there and examine all the witnesses, if it pleased the court, or adjourn, as the court 
should direct. 

Were there a great number of fresh witnesses sworn and sent up to you the second 
day ? — There were. 

Do you remember how many witnesses altogether were examined before the 
grand jury ? — That is on public record, I should think ; there were twenty-seven 
I think. 

Was any impediment offered to any witness giving his testimony before the grand 
jury ? — Certainly not ; the foreman protected them in every way. 

Were the witnesses fully examined to every point which they appeared ready to 
bear witness to ? — The usual routine questions of grand jurors were put to them. 

You state that the witnesses were protected by the foreman ; did any of the 
grand jury then conduct themselves towards those witnesses in such a manner as to 
require protection r — Certainly not; in a multitude of people there may be a 
multitude of questions 

Was not there a person examined who offered evidence as to the person of. one of 
the rioters, which evidence he was not suffered to give, because he did not know the 
person of the rioter at the time of the riot having been committed ?— That is a secret 
of the jury, I apprehend. 



Mr. 

John Twy cross. 

Fourth Day. 
(May 7.) 



[Die Chairman was directed to report progress, and ask leave to sit again.] 
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House of Commons. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 

TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 

Appointed to inquire into the Conduct of the Sherifp of 
Ihe City of Dublin. 



Jovis, 8° die Mali, 1823. 



Sir Robert Heron, Baronet, in the Chair. 



Hem'll Handwich, senior, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name? — Henry Handwich. 

Are you in any way related to Sheriff Thorp?— No, by no means. 

Are you the father of the persons who were lately tried by the names of Matthew 
Handwich and Henry Handwich? — I am. 

Are your two sons in any way related to Sheriff Thorp ?— No, by no means 

Neither by you nor by their mother ?— No ; they are in -no way related. 

Nor by marriage ?— No, not by any line ; there is another line of the Handwiches • 
but neither I nor my sons are related to any of the Thorp family. 

Mr. Joseph Henry Moore, was called in ; and further Examined. 

Was not there a person examined, who offered evidence as to the person of one Mr% 

ot the rioters, which evidence he was not suffered to give, because he did not > J ’ H ‘ Moore ' 
know the person of the rioter at the time of the riot having been committed ? — ^ 

1 did not understand last night the question so clearly as it is now read : no such 
thing took place. 

Was there a man of the name of Ryan examined before the grand jury ? 



Fifth Day. 
(May 8.) 



Mr. John Davis, called in ; and Examined. 



WHAT is your name?— John Davis. 

* s y° ur situation in life ? — I have been educated in a respectable mercantile 
establishment ; since that I have been much out of the country, on the Continent ■ V 
I now reside near Dublin, within a few miles of it. 

Do you know a person of the name of Addison Hone ? — I do. 

Is he supposed to be a man of what are called strong political feelings?— I cer- 
fedings° nSlder h ‘ m * man coming under the denomination of possessing high political 

3 "®-' Gg Do 
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Mr> Do you recollect being present at any conversation between Addison Hone and 

John Davis. Sheriff Thorp? — I do. 

. ,, s .Will you state what that conversation was, and when? — I recollect walking with 

Fifth Day. Mr. Addison Hone, I should think some few days, probably three or four, previous 
(May 8.) to the meeting of the January grand jury. I remember Mr. Hone, having met 
Mr. Sheriff Thorp, addressing him; he informed him, that he understood Mr. Sheriff' 
Thorp had received a communication from the crown solicitor, relative to this 
panel. Mr. Sheriff Thorp, without any reply, seemed to affirm that he had, with- 
out explaining the nature of that communication. Mr. Hone then observed, that 
it was not his intention to go on this jury, but that in consequence of that commu- 
nication, as it was generally well known through the city of Dublin, he now declared 
his wish to occupy his place on that panel, and requested the sheriff to put him 
on it. The sheriff replied something synoriimous to this, (I cannot recollect his 
exact words) “ that he was considered a party man in the city ; that as there were 
some circumstances of a very particular nature would come before that jury, he 
was anxious to be free from any appearance of partiality, and under that impression 
he should not put him on I think he added, “ that the same would not apply to 
Mr. Davis, and that he was summoned, and would be on the jury,” I think this 
is the full meaning of what I recollect to have passed at that moment. 

What did you conceive the sheriff meant by a party man? — I considered it 
applied in that sense to Mr. Hone ; that he is a gentleman who has avowed his 
sentiments on the politics of the day ; he is considered a high protestant ascen- 
dancy man. I believe there is an impression very generally prevailing, that he is 
an Orangeman ; but I have a different sentiment myself, I believe that he is not. 

Are you an Orangeman? — No, I am not. 

Were you a member of the grand jury ? — Of the January grand jury I was. 

Do you know- of a subscription that was made in the city of Dublin, for the 
purpose of dressing the statue ? — No, certainly not, at that time. 

Not at what time ?— Not at the time of the dressing of the statue ; I was not 
aware of the circumstance I have since heard, of the circumstance that there was 
such a thing. 

You do not know any thing with regard to that subscription of your own know- 
ledge ? — Certainly not. 

Did not you say something about the solicitor of the crown, the sheriff, and the 
panel ; do you know any thing about that ? — I said, there was a communication, 
said to exist. 

Do you know any thing about it, of your own knowledge ?— O certainly not. 



The tlight Hon. 
William Plunket. 



The Right Honourable William Plunket , M. P. 

Made the following declaration in his place : 

On communication with the law officers, I determined to have a letter addressed 
by Mess' 5 Ivemmis to both the Sheriffs, for the purpose of their joining in returning 
the panel ; and that letter, now shown to me, is the letter which was accord- 
ingly sent. 

[The letter was delivered, in and read ; and is as follows.] 

<£ Kildare-street, 24th December 1822. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ In pursuance of a communication we have this day received from His Majesty’s 
attorney general, we have the honour to inform you, that, in order to avoid any 
suspicion of partiality, on the approaching trials at the commission, it is expected 
that the panels shall be returned by both the sheriffs, as the law requires. 

“ We have the honour to be, your obedient humble servants, 

Tho’ & W ra Kemmis.” 



To Charles Thorp and Henry Cooper, esq' 5 
High Sheriffs of the city of Dublin.” 



Mr. 
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Mr. William Carpenter , called in ; and Examined. 

IS your name William Carpenter? — Yes. 

What is your situation in Dublin? — A builder. 

Do you know any person of the name of Wiliam Poole ? — I do. 

Did you hear any conversation between him and Sheriff Thorp, 
before the commission ? — I did. 

Will you state where it took place, and what it was ? — It was in the court-house, 
in Green-street. Mr. Poole came to Sheriff Thorp, and he told him that he was 
informed that he was not on the panel; and he said, that he was astonished, as 
Mr. Thorp had promised him, about six weeks or two months back, to put him on 
the jury. 

Proceed to state the substance of the conversation ? — Mr. Thorp told him, that 
he could not put him on the jury ; that the panel had been made out by his brother 
sheriff and himself. Mr. Poole, some tiifte after, told him, that if he put him on 
the panel, he would not interfere with the question, which was relative to the 
theatre, a matter which occurred in the theatre. 

Did he state any particular reason for wishing to be on the grand jury ? — He did ; 
he mentioned that there was a bill of indictment against a Mr. T. O’Meara, for 
perjury. I believe he did not mention, at the time, what the nature of the bill of 
indictment was ; but he said he would be able to explain the circumstance to the 
jury, if he was put upon the panel. 

What reply did Sheriff Thorp make? — He told him, that that very circumstance 
would prevent him from putting him on the panel. 

Do you recollect any thing more that passed ? — No, I cannot say that I do, at 
this moment. 

When was this conversation between Mr. Poole and Sheriff Thorp? — I think 
it was about two or three days prior to the jury being sw orn for the commission. 

Where did it take place? — In the sessions-house, in Green-street. 

What corporation do you represent? — The bricklayers and plasterers. 

That is the corporation to which Mr. Sheriff Thorp formerly belonged ? — Yes. 

Do you recollect having made any declarations, with regard to the possibility of 
bills being sent up to a grand jury, respecting this play-house riot, before you served 
upon that grand jury ? — No, I do not. 

Are you quite clear upon that point ? — I am. 

You never declared, that if such bills had been preferred to a grand jury, they 
ought to have been thrown out? — Never. 

Do you belong to an Orange association ? — Yes. 

Did you belong to an Orange association at the time that you were sworn as 
a grand juror ? — -I did. 

Who was present, besides yourself, when Mr. Poole addressed this conversation 
to Sheriff Thorp ? — There was a vast number in the court, but not near us ; I was 
sitting between Sheriff Thorp and Mr. Poole, in the box with Sheriff Thorp. 

In what box? — The sheriffs box. 

Was there no one else in the box beside you two ? — No. 

Did Mr. Poole come into the box ? — No. 

Who was there first then ?• — ’Sheriff Thorp and I. 

Mr. Poole came in afterwards? — Yes, he did. 

When he came in, you sat next to Sheriff Thorp, and he next to you ? — Yes. 

He spoke across you to Sheriff Thorp ? — 'Yes, he did. 

Had you any previous acquaintance with Mr. Poole ? — O yes. 

Had you been intimate with him? — Tolerably so, as a member of the common 
council, and sitting in the house. 

Did you ever dine with him? — In public I have. 

Not in private ? — Not in private. 

Have you been in the habit of private intimacy or friendship with him ? — Nothing 
more than meeting him in the assembly, and on a committee, and on grand juries. 

Is he a man whom you reckon a warm man in politics ?— I think so. 

An Orangeman ? — No. 

Of what party do you call him ? — Upon my word I do not know what party. 

Is he what you call a conciliation man ? — I believe so. 

® f 308. You 
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You are both members of the common council ? — Yes. 

Do you often attend the public meetings of the common council ?— When I am 
in the city. 

Have you and he been often on the same side at meetings of die common 
council?— Not on the same side. 

You have been divided? — Always. 

That made no heat of blood between you ? — No. 

You agreed perfectly well ?— Perfectly well. 

Had you more than a common acquaintance with him ?— No, nothing more than 
common acquaintance. b 

There was no other person whatever by, in the box ? No. 

<,, D ’ d 5? y ° U “ S0 '? e '5 ilt extraordinary, his holding' this conversation with 
bherilt lhorpe before you r— No, I did not, at the time. 

Have you often heard men talk in this way, to sheriffs, about being put on special 
juries and making bargains, what they would do and what they would not >-I have 
heard men make the request. 

Did you ever hear other men make a request to Alderman Thorp }— Never 

iowliat sheriff have you heard requests made ?— I think Mr. White. 

VVhat was Mr. White, when this request was made to him ?— Hieh-s’heriff 
Not under-sheriff? — No. 6 

^ What was that occasion ? I made a request myself to get a gentleman on the 

What was the occasion of your making that request?— He was an Englishman 
and had never been on ajury in Dublin, and he wished to get on the grand iurv. 
Was there any acquaintance of yours under indictment at that time, or threatened 

with any indictment?— No, there was not. 

any'indictment ?— N lth " h ° m y ° U Were ac<luainted at that ti,ne . threatened with 

Do yon mean to state that this gentleman had no other object to be on the «rand 
jury except that he wished the distinction of being on it?— No other, 
what was the gentleman’s name? — Prince. 

Was he put on the grand jury by Sheriff White?— He was 
Did yon ever mention this conversation, which Mr. Poole addressed to Sheriff 
i horp, to any body else ?— I cannot recollect. 

Did Poole, soon after he had said this, go out of the box, and leave you two 
alone or did you leave him with Sheriff Thorp ?- When he was leaving the box, 
he toJd Sheriff Thorp he had not treated him gentlemanly, 
with dld Sher jff Thorp say when Mr. Poole proposed to have nothing to do 
with this matter of the not, if he would put him on; did Sheriff Thorp make any 
reply . He said he could not alter the panel, as it had been made out by his 
brother sheriff and himself. 3 

of the box d =i h H r fdid h ° rP ^ hl * d n<>t treated h ‘ m ? enllemanl y' wheu he went out 

ha^passed ?— I facT’ ^ y °“ a " y conversation with Sheriff Thorp about what 

What was that conversation?-! mentioned to Mr. Thorp, he seemed to feel so 
anxious, if you possibly could, it will be as well not to have any difference 
between you and Mr. Poole, rf yon could pot him on the panel the circu,ns[a"ce 

h w»s . sald 1 , 'I? uld prevent ™y P“ ttin S him on the panel.” 

Was that all that passed ?— That is all that I can recollect. 

Have you any objection to state what oath you take as an Orangeman ■ do you 
take an oath as an Orangeman ?-I do ; I have taken an oath as anlrangemm, Y 

h, it "T °f J - e , C - t10 u- t0 State w h a t that oath is?-! really do not recollect it, 

but the principle of it is this ; to support the King and Constitution 

nothing the Ki "« a " d Constitution; do you recollect 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[The witness was again called in.'] 

Do you recollect when you attended an Orange lodge, how long, before the jury 
of which you were a member, assembled ?— Not for four or five months before that 
Do you conceive that you took any oath or obligation of any kind, which prevents 
youi telling this House the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ?— No. 

Have 
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Fifth Day. 
(May 8.) 



Have you taken an oath of secrecy of any kind as a member of the Orange asso- Mr; 

ciation ?— No ; I really do not consider the oath a secret one. for I have shown the , w rymr,,-- 

08 Does the oath which you take as a member of the Orange association, bind you 
to keep any thing secret and what ? — It does. . 

What does it bind you to keep secret?— There are signs among Orangemen which 
are kept secret. . , . , ^ . , 

Does it bind you to conceal nothing but the signs by which Orangemen know each 
other ?— I believe not. _. . „ . *,• 

You say you believe not, are you certain it does not? — I do not recollect anything. 

Can you take upon yourself to say, it does not bind you to conceal anything else . 

■i— I cannot speak positively. 

How long have you belonged to an Orange lodge ?— I suppose about three years. 

You have been on habits of intimacy have you not with Sheriff Thorp r — 

Sometimes. _ , , , . _ 

Are you a near neighbour of his ? — \es, I live tolerably close to him ; I live near 
the Square and he lives near the Circular Road. 

You belong to the same guild with him? — I do. 

Were you in the habit of visiting him ?— No. 

Did Sheriff Thorp know you were an Orangeman ?— He had no reason to know 
that I was one. 

Did he know it or not? — I believe not. 

What reason have you to believe he did not know it?— The only reason 1 can 
assign is this, that Sheriff Thorp is not one to my knowledge, and therefore he 
could not know whether I was one or not. , . , 

The question is not, whether he knew it by a sign from you, but did he know it by 
report and reputation that you were an Orangeman ?— I do not know that. 

You did not keep it a secret that you were an Orangeman from your friends and 
acquaintances did you ?— T never made it very public, any thing more than in society. 

Did you at the same time keep it secret?— Tolerably so. 

Did not your friends and acquaintances know you were an Orangeman, generally 
speaking? — A great number of them did. 

Amongst those friends and acquaintances, Sheriff Thorp was one ?— Yes. 

What is the number of the Orange lodge of which you are a member ?— 1640. 

Does not the oath you have taken as an Orangeman bind you to be faithful and 
true to all Orangemen?— It does, and it binds me as well to my brother Roman 
Catholics. . , . . , - t ' ' . „ 

The oath you have taken binds you to be faithful and true in the first place to all 
Orangemen? — Yes. 

Does the oath contain those words? — I cannot exactly answer that. 

Does it contain words to this effect, “ I swear to be faithful and true to all 
Orangemen?” — I believe it does. . d 

You have said that you also swore to be faithful and true to all your lioman 
Catholic brethren, are you sure the oath contains these words, “ I swear to be 
faithful and true to all Roman Catholics,” or words bearing that import.— It is 

very near that I think, to the best of my recollection. 

You wish the Committee to believe that the same words are applied to Urange- 
men and Roman Catholics in the oath you have taken ?— No, I do not think they 
are exactly the same words. 

Are they words of the same meaning?— No. 

Do not you recollect that you just now said that they were very nearly the same. 

. It is really so long since I have taken the obligation that I do not recollect the 

You are not asked the words but the general meaning of that which you bound 
yourself to by an oath ; you have used the words “ my Roman Catholic Brethren, 
will you say that the oath contains the words “ Roman Catholic Brethren . 1 lie 

word “ Roman Catholic” is in the obligation. . ,, 

Will you state that the word “ Roman Catholic” has in the oath any friendly 
application to the Roman Catholics in the same way as when it is applied to 
Orangemen ?— Not in the same way, but it is in a friendly way in the oath. 

Does the oath contain any thing else about Roman Catholics?— I do not 

Does the oath not contain an express declaration, that the person taking it is not, 
and never was, a Roman Catholic ? — It does. 
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Do you wish the Committee to believe that it contained two paragraphs relating 
, to Roman Catholics, one binding those who took it, to be friendly and just to Ro mai? 
Catholics, and another, declaring that the person taking the oath never was and is 
not now a Roman Catholic. Are Roman Catholics once mentioned or twice men- 
tioned in the oath? — I do not recollect. 

How came you to tell the Committee that the oath bound you to be faithful and 
true to your Roman Catholic brethren as well as to the Orangemen?— I stated 
the matter to the best of my recollection. 

Your recollection at that period was different from your recollection at the present 
was it ? — It must be. v 

You recollected five minutes ago that you had sworn to bear friendship towards 
Koman Catholics^ and now you recollected only to have sworn to disavow and 
disclaim being a Roman Catholic, how do you reconcile both those statements. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.'] 

[The witness was again called in , and the question was proposed.] 

In admitting members into the lodge, they must swear that they never were 
Koman Catholics ; that is what I alluded to. 

You know some of your brother Orangemen of course, by having seen them at 
lodges, and by the marks by whch they recognize each other; do you know by any 
ot those means or any other, how many Orangemen were among the fourteen 

common councilmen who served on the commission grand Jury last January 5 

I here was one to my own knowledge. J 

Will you name that one?— A Mr. Cusack. 

™?u aS J th f r£ ; n ° ? ther t0 your knowIed ge of the fourteen who was an Orangeman 
It I had the list, I perhaps could state. 

as one^° U whether Jose P h Lamprey was an Orangeman?— I never knew him 

Have you any reason to believe that he was?— I have heard so. 

Do you believe that he was ? — I do. 

Do you know whether Samuel Lamprey was ? — I have no reason to think that 
he was one. 

Have you ever heard that Samuel Lamprey was an Orangeman ?— I do not know 
tne distinction between the two men. 

Do you believe that one of them is an Orangeman ? — Yes. 

Is that the present sheriff elect of the city of Dublin ? — I believe it is. 

Have you apy reason to believe or have you ever heard that the other is an 
Orangeman ? — No, I have never heard it. 

Christopher Graham ? — No. 

Do you mean by no, that you know that he is not an Orangeman, or that you do 
not know that he is ? — I never heard that he was. 

With respect to Lamprey and Graham how long have you known them as com- 
mon councilmen in the city of Dublin ?— Mr. Graham is a new member. 

Have you ever seen him take a part in political disputes and debates in the com- 
mon council? — Never. 

Do you know Samuel Warren to be an Orangeman ? — I do not. 

Have you ever heard that he was an Orangeman ? -No, 1 have not. 

Do you know any thing of his political conduct in the common council in the 
cityot Dublin ?— Does it mean in the house ; no, I never heard him speak there. 

ra° W «i, d r\T 0te T Tf st j°" s relatin g to the prohibition of dressing the statute 
on the 5th of November? — I was not there. 

Do you know Luke Conner?— I do. 

be^one^° U whether he was an 0ran geman or not?— I do not know him to 
he^is Wllat * S C ° mm0nly ca ^ ed a Protestant ascendancy man ? — Yes, I believe 

Are the two Lampreys, Graham and Warren what are commonly called Protes- 
tant ascendancy men a so ? I do not know much about Graham at all, I have 
been but once or twice in his company. 

Are the others such as have been called Protestant ascendancy men ?— I have 
been in company with them when they have drank the glorious memory. 

Do 
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Do not you consider that of late, as the mark of a warm Protestant ascendancy 
man ?-— As long as I have been in the corporation it has been the usual toast, what 
I called the charter toast. 

In the course of the disputes of last winter should you suppose that any man but 
a pretty warm Protestant ascendancy man would propose that toast ? — I have heard 
it given repeatedly in public society. 

Have you by others but Protestant ascendancy men ? — I have heard it given by 
a member of this House, Mr. Ellis. 

When did Mr. Ellis give that toast last? — I do not recollect the time. 

You do not recollect whether it was since the 5th of November last? — I cannot 
tell. 

Were you at Mr. Sheriff Thorp’s dinner? — Yes. 

You heard the glorious memory drank on that occasion? — Yes. 

Given by Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? — Yes. 

Did you hear Mr. Sheriff Thorp’s speech on proposing that toast? — Oh, I be- 
lieve I did. 

Can you Siention any of the more striking parts of the speech, the more remark- 
able passages ? — He gave them in the usual way. 

What do you mean by the usual way ? — The glorious, pious and immortal 
memory of the great and good King William. 

Do you recollect what Sheriff Thorp said in his speech ? — I was a consider- 
able distance from Sheriff Thorp on the day of the dinner and I could scarcely 
hear him. 

Is Mr. George Holmes an Orangeman to your knowledge ? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

Do you believe him to be so ? — I have no reason to believe him so. 

Do you consider him to be a warm Protestant ascendancy man ? — No, I do not. 

Is he of the opposite party the conciliation men as they are called ? — Upon my 
word I do not know. 

Do you know whether Mr. John Foster is an Orangeman? — I do not know. 

Or a Protestant ascendancy man ? — He would certainly drink that. 

Mr. John Stephens, do you know whether he is an Orangeman or not? — I do not 
know. 

Is he a Protestant ascendancy man ? — He would drink the toast. 

Is Mr. Joseph Moore a Protestant ascendancy man? — He is. 

Is he an Orangeman ? — Not to my knowledge. 

Is Mr. Perrin an Orangeman ? — I do not know. 

Is he a Protestant ascendancy man? — Yes. 

Is Mr. John Davis a Protestant ascendancy man? — Yes, I consider so. 

And Mr. Andrew Woods? — Yes. 

Will you state whether you are aware that there is any thing in the oath taken 
by an Orangeman, that has not been published over and over again? — It has fre- 
quently been. 

Has there been any thing in any oath to your knowledge, taken by an Orangeman 
that has been withheld from publication repeatedly? — No. 

Are any contributions of money collected in your lodge, or any quarterly payments 
made? — Nothing more to my knowledge than what pays for the expense of the 
night, what is drank. 

Do you think that any saving could be effected in those expenses? — No ; I do 
not indeed. 

You were understood to say you had been present at Sheriff Thorp’s dinner, 
when Sheriff Thorp’s health was drank, did he make a speech to the persons pre- 
sent? — He did. 

What was the purport of that speech ? — I do not recollect indeed. 

Did you hear the speech ? — I did ; 1 heard him speak. 

What was the purport of that speech; did Sheriff Thorp in that speech pledge 
himself to pursue any line of conduct during his shrievalty? — To the best of my 
recollection he did. 

What was the line of conduct he pledged himself to pursue during his shrievalty? 
— I really do not recollect what the words were. 

You mean to say that Mr. Sheriff Thorp pledged himself to pursue a line of con- 
duct during his shrievalty, and you do not recollect what that line of conduct was? 
— The only part that I recollect was, that he pledged himself to give the glorious 
memory. 
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Do you recollect whether Mr. Sheriff Thorp pledged himself during his shriev- 
alty to act up to the opinions of those -who had made him sheriff? — I believe 
he did. 

Whom do you consider that Sheriff Thorp meant by those who had made him 
sheriff? — The Commons. • 

What particular party in the common council did you suppose Mr. Sheriff 
Thorp meant? — What is commonly called the glorious memory men. 

Were you rightly understood that the day on which you represent yourself to 
have heard the conversation between Mr. Poole and Sheriff Thorp was three davs 
before the panel was sworn ? — As nearly I can recollect. 

Did you go that day with Sherift' Thorp to the sessions-house ? — I did not. 

Did you Enow on that day that you were on the panel yourself? — I' did. 

How many days had you known it?— I think to the best of my knowledge about 
two days. 

Who had told you of it? — I had got a summons. 

That was the first way of your knowing it? — Yes. 

Had you seen the panel? — Never. 

Then this conversation with Sheriff Thorp occurred about three days before the 
commission, and you had received your summons about two days before that, so 
that you received your summons five days before the grand jury was sworn ?— I dare 
say about that time. 

Did any conversation take place between you and Sheriff Thorp at that time 
respecting the formation of the panel? — No. 

Did Sheriff Thorp express to you at that time any expectation regarding the 
trials that were coming on as to the event?— We had no conversation on that. 

You stated that in the conversation that Mr. Poole had with Sheriff Thorp, he 
said he would not interfere if he put him on the jury; what did you mean by that 
expression? What he meant by that was, there were bills of indictment against 
those persons for rioting in the theatre, ahd that was what Mr. Poole alluded to, 
that he said he would not vote upon that. 

That he would not vote upon those bills of indictment?— On that bill. 

What was the name of the person who summoned you, if you know him?^-I do 
not know, the man who usually summons, is I believe, a man of the name of Goldie 
the summons was left at my place. 

Do you consider yourself hound by any oath which you have taken as an Orange- 
man, to conceal any evidence you have it your power to give to this Committee 
Certainly not. 

Was the summons you received sealed or open ? — Open. 

Was there any subscription in your lodge, for the subsistence of the traversers, 
the men who were to be tried under this indictment? — Not to my knowledge. 

Y ou paid nothing ? — N o. 

How many members have you in your lodge ? — I really do not know ; it is some 
time since I attended the lodge ; at the time I attended, there were perhaps about 
five-and-twenty or thirty. 

Did you ever hear of any subscriptions among the Orange lodges in Dublin, foi 
the support of the traversers? — I did, I heard of it. 

What is your mode of meeting ; do you meet by summons ?— Yes. 

What are the toasts given t — “ The King ” is generally the first toast ; and then 

The Duke of York, ’ and “ The Duke of Clarence and the Navy.” 

And the usual toast of “ King William”? — Yes. 

State any other ? — I really do not recollect. 

\ ou drink the usual toast, “ The glorious Memory? — Yes. 

You say, you have heard of subscriptions in Dublin, for the support of the 
traversers ? — By report. 

Do you know, whether there was any such subscription at your lodge ? — I do not. 

Do you mean to say you do not know that there was not, or that you do not 
know one way or another ? — I do not know any thing about it. 

Were you ever applied to to subscribe ?— No. 

Did you ever subscribe ?— Nothing, not a halfpenny. 

Are you what is called a purple man ? — I know so little about it, that I do not 
know what they call it. 

A purple man is the highest degree in the lodge ; is it not? — Upon my word. I do 
not know. 
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Who is master of your lodge ? — At the time that I was invited, it was 
a Mr. Stoker. 

Do you know who is now ? — I do not. 

Did not you state that Mr. William Poole was a conciliation man? — Yes. 

Do you know what induced Poole to say he would take no part against the rioters, 
on the inquisition, provided he was left on the panel? — Yes; he mentioned the 
reason, that there was a bill of indictment against Mr. O’Meara. 

Do you know what induced Poole, a conciliation man, to hold out an offer to 
Sheriff Thorp, that if he was left on the panel, he would give no vote as to the 
rioters at the theatre? — The only reason which I know is. that Mr. Poole has 
differed with the majority a good deal, in the commons; and that perhaps 
Mr. Thorp might think that if he was on the jury, there would be a difference. 

On what account would that difference be? — That I do not know. 

Did Sheriff Thorp, when this offer was made by Poole, of not interfering with 
the rioters at the theatre, express any surprize or indignation ? — He did ; for he 
told him that would be the very means of preventing him from putting him on 
the panel. 

You stated, once, that the reason that Sheriff Thorp gave for not putting him on 
the panel was, that he offered himself on account of his friend Mr. O’Meara; was 
that the sole reason that Sheriff Thorp gave for not admitting him on the 
panel, that he offered himself on behalf of his friend O’Meara ? — That was what 
Mr. Poole said was his reason for wishing to be on the panel. 

Did Sheriff Thorp say, that was the reason why he should not be on the panel, 
because he offered himself on behalf of his friend Mr. O’Meara? — Yes, he told 
him so. 

Was that the only reason he gave, why he should not be on the panel?— That 
was all I heard. 

What do you mean by a protestant ascendancy man ; do you mean by a protes- 
tant ascendancy man, a man who drinks “ The glorious memory”? — Yes; that is 
all I know of it. • 

You do not mean a man belonging to any association? — No. 

How long have you been an Orangeman? — About three years. 

How many times have you attended their meetings? — Perhaps not more than 
six or eight meetings. 

Did you take any part in the corporation about dressing the statue? — No 
I did not. 

How long have you been in the corporation ? — Going on seven years. 

Is a protestant ascendancy man, a man of stronger political feelings, than 
a simple protestant. 

[The Chairman was directed to report Progress, and ask leave to sit again.] 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 

TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 

Appointed to inquire into the Conduct of the Sheriff of 
The City of Dublin. 



Veneris , 9° die Maii, 1823. 

Sir Robert Heron, in the Chair. 



Mr. JOHN JACKSON, called in; and Examined. 



WHAT is your situation ? — A jeweller and Tunbridge warehouseman, in Grafton- 
street, Dublin. 

Do you recollect being present at any party, at the house of Mr. Sibthorpe ? — 
I do. 

Do you recollect when it was — The 1 7th of December. 

You recollect of whom the company consisted? — I do. 

Will you name them ? — There was Mr. Sibthorpe junior, Mrs. Sibthorpe, Miss 
Sarah Sibthorpe, Mr. Thomas Sibthorpe, Sheriff Thorp, Mrs. Thorp, William 
Graham, and myself, and John M'Connell. 

Were you there the whole time that John M'Connell was present in the room? 

I was. 

Did you hear Sheriff Thorp make use of the expressions, that he had an Orange 
panel in his pocket, or any words to that effect ? — I did not. 

Do you think that any such expression could have been made use of in the com- 
pany, in the same tone of voice that conversation is usually held in, without your 
having heard it ? — I am sure it could not, unless it was in a whisper. 

Are you confident that if such an expression had been made use of, it would 
have attracted your attention ? — Most undoubtedly it would. 

Then you are very- confident that no such expression was made use of in that 
room, that night, as long as you were there ? — Perfectly so. 

Did Sheriff Thorp talk any thing about the forming of a jury or a panel, or any 
thing else of the kind ? — Not a word on the subject. 

Were you, for the most time, tolerably near Sheriff Thorp? — Very near him. 

Do you suppose, you or M e Connell was nearest? — I was. 

Then, do you suppose M c Connell could have heard any expression, which you 
did not ? — I am sure he could not. 

At what time did this party begin in the evening ? — About half past eight; it 
was not a set party. 

How long did you remain at Mr. Sibthorpe’s ? — Till about half past eleven o’clock. 

Do you mean to say, that for all those hours you sat nearer Sheriff Thorp than 
M'Connell.did ? — I mean to assert it. 
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Did you never leave your chair? — I did ; I stood part of the time, and sat 
during part of the time. 

Did you stand or sit in the same place, during all those hours ? — No. 

Did M* Connell stand or sit in the same place, during all those hours? — No. 

Do you mean to say, that during the whole evening, you either sat or stood 
nearer Mr. Sheriff Thorp than M e Counell ? — Yes. 

You mean, your credit should rest upon that? — It shall. 

What sized room was it? — A small room ; I should fancy, as nearly as I can 
calculate by the eye, about twelve by thirteen feet. 

Were there cards playing in this room ? — Some part of the night. 

Did you play at cards ? — I did. 

Did Mr. Sheriff Thorp play with the card party ? — He did. 

What is the game ? — Five and ten, as it is called. 

Could you make it more intelligible ? — If I had an opportunity, I would teach 
it you. 

Is it a round game? — No, it is not a round game. 

How many composed the party playing at that game ? — I believe six. 

Did you and Mr. Sheriff Thorp form two of those six, during the whole time 
that game was playing ? — We did. 

There was no change of parties at all? — None. 

Do you mean to say that you heard every syllable that Sheriff Thorp uttered 
on that night? — I am very certain I heard all that could have been said, unless it 
was whispered. 

Do you mean to say, that you attended to every syllable that passed from Sheriff 
Thorp’s lips that night ? — Not minutely. 

Might not several things have been uttered by Sheriff Thorp that you did not 
attend to ? — I do not think it is possible. 

There were a great many persons there ; ten, were not there ? — Nine. 

The ladies talked as they usually do, pretty loud ? — Most undoubtedly. 

The ladies took part in the conversation? — The ladies took no part in it. 

Did not the ladies talk with you ? — The ladies formed a party by themselves. 

Do you mean to say there was no general conversation among the ladies and 
gentlemen during the time that you were there ? — I do mean to say so. 

Where were the ladies situate ? — The room being so small they had not much 
choice of room. 

Were they at any time, during the three hours, mixed with the gentlemen ?— Not 
exactly so. 

Were they unmixed ? — They were sitting somewhat apart from the gentlemen. 

The ladies all apart in one part of the room and the gentlemen all in another part 
of the room, was that so ? — It was so. 

Did any ladies play at cards ? — Not that night. 

How many ladies were there of the party ? — Three. 

Did the card playing continue from the moment you got there till the end of the 
night? — No. 

During the interval that there was no card-playing, do you mean to say that none 
of the gentlemen intermixed and talked with the ladies? — Not particularly. 

During the intervals of card-playing, did not the gentlemen and ladies mix and 
talk, as usual at other parties ? — The ladies, as I observed, were talking apart. 

Do you mean now' to aver, that during the whole of those three hours, the gentlemen 
and ladies did at no time intermix and converse together ? — In the latter part of it. 

Then during that latter part, when they so intermixed, did you attend to every 
word said by Sheriff Thorp? — I sat so near to him, that he could have said nothing 
I did not hear. 

That was during your standing part ? — And during the time I sat too. 

Then you mean to say, that you stood and sat so near Sheriff Thorp the whole 
evening, you must have heard every word he said ? — I do mean to say so. 

Such a remarkable expression as that, must have attracted your attention, if it 
had been made use of ?— Most undoubtedly it would. 

That is, if you heard that remarkable sentiment, it would have attracted your 
attention ? — I feel very conscious, that no one could have heard it. 

If you had heard that remarkable expression, it would have attracted your atten- 
tion? — Most assuredly it would. 

If you had not heard it, it needs no prophet to say, it could not have attracted 
your attention ? — Certainly not. 

. Was 
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Was there any conversation whatever respecting the trials about to come on ? — 
It could not be possible. 

Why not ? — It was not known, whether the trials would commence or not, at 
that period. 

Was there no conversation at all about the riot? — There was. 

Did Sheriff Thorp take any part in it ? — He did. 

Did you hear him utter any sentiment of approbation, or of commendation of what 
had been done ? — I did not. 

Did you hear him say any thing about Marquess Wellesley? — Not a word. 

Did you hear any body say a word about Marquess Wellesley ? — Not one person. 

Do you recollect holding the knave of clubs in your hand ? — I did not, on that 
occasion. 

Do you know any body who did on that occasion ? — I do. 

Do you recollect his playing it? — I do. 

What did he say ? — He made a reflection upon the lord mayor. 

State it ? — I believe it was tantamount to damning the lord mayor, as nearly as 
I can recollect ; but the precise words I cannot recollect. 

Did he not go any further ? — I cannot recollect. 

Did he express no wish to perform any ceremony upon the lord mayor ? — I 
cannot recollect. 

Do not you recollect, that some person said “ I wish I could have a lick at him ?” 
— I do not recollect that part. 

Such an expression could not have been uttered without your hearing it, of course? 
— I should think not. 

Are not you certain of it? — I might not have been attending to what he 
was saying. 

Is there any thing peculiar in Sheriff Thorp’s voice, that attracts your at- 
tention, or strikes your ear more than that of another man? — Not at all. 

This was a small room? — Yes. 

You must have been as near to the man, who uttered this pious wish for the lord 
mayor, as to Sheriff Thorp ? — I was so near, there was only one between us. 

You could have heard through him ? — Not exactly through him. 

You are not quite sure, whether that expression might be uttered by this person 
without your hearing it? — I think it not probable. 

Do you think it possible ? — I think not. 

Wh) did not you state that at first ? — If I had understood the question, as you 
have now put it, I would. 

You did not understand the question ? — No, not precisely. 

In what way did you understand the question ? — That it was meant to con- 
fuse me. 

What sized man was he who used that expression ; a tall man or a short man ? — 
Short. 

What was his name ? — William Graham. 

Do you remember any one reminding him that he was a short man ? — No. 

Did any lady remind him that he was a very little man ?— I believe I do remember 
an expression of that import. 

What did the lady say ? — That she thought his expression was very extraordinary 
for a man of his stature to make use of, respecting the lord mayor. 

Was it extraordinary that a little man should damn the lord mayor, more than 
a tall one ? — I do not think it was. 

Did you suppose it was to that part of his expression she alluded, when she said 
it was extraordinary a little man should use that expression ? — I cannot say as to 
her motive. 

You really think it was to that part of his expression she alluded? — I do. 

You heard no more than “ damn the lord mayor?” — I do not positively assert he 
said no more. 

But you did not hear any more ? — Not that I recollect. 

Did you go to the door with Sheriff Thorp, when he went away? — No, 
I did not. 

You never heard him say a word about Lord Wellesley, the whole of that 
evening? — I did not. 

Are you well acquainted with him? — Not intimately. 

Do you know whether he is an Orangeman ?— I cannot say. 

Are you one? — No. 
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Are you a corporator ? — No. 

What is your way of thinking of these things in Dublin; are you a conciliation 
man, or a Protestant ascendancy man, or a purple man, or what ? — I am in favour 
ot Protestant ascendancy. 

Decidedly so P — Moderately so. 

How many persons were there in this company? — Nine. 

Including ladies ? — Including three ladies. 

Including yourself? — Yes. 

They were there for three hours?— I cannot say precisely as to the time. 

W ere you there when Sheriff Thorp came in ? — I was. 

You had been there before him?— A little time; a very short period. 

Were you there when he went away? — I was. 

And remained after him ? — I did. 

During this time, was there a good deal of conversation among the company 
you have mentioned?— Not any thing extraordinary; after the card plaving com- 
menced the conversation was diversified, and those that were playing at cards had 
not so much leisure for conversation as those that were not. 
exactly l0n§ ^ ^ ch&tting before y0U be § an card-playing ? — I cannot say 

About how long ? — It might be fifteen or twenty minutes. 

You only sat fifteen or twenty minutes, and then you fell to ?— We sat down to 
play cards. 

r feb t0 y° ur bus * ness * how were you assembled before the card playing ? 

In different parts of the room. 3 6 

Was it for the purpose of card-playing you assembled there ? — No 
For what did you assemble there?— To pay a visit to an infirm old friend, 
x ou no sooner had gone there, and were in the room paying your visit, than vou 
began playing at cards ?— With the interval, as I said before, of about fifteen or 
tweuty minutes. 

Were you there about fifteen or twenty minutes with the rest of the company 
including Sheriff Thorp, before the card-playing began? — Yes. 

In that part of the evening were the gentlemen and ladies mixed together in that 
part of the room.— In the first part of the evening the ladies were in as distant 
a part ot the room as the room would admit of, conversing, about what matters 
1 cannot tell, I suppose such matters as ladies usually have to talk about 

You six were together at. the other end of the room ?— In the centre of the 
room. 

All together in a knot ?— We were not tied up. 

Were you asked whether you were tied up ; do you suppose you do yourself credit 
by that answer ?— By no means. J 

Do you know the House you are in ? — I know it is the first House in the world. 
Were you in a knot in the middle of the room, six of you together - — No 
How were you distributed ?— Sitting beside each other. 

Near to each other? — Very near to each other. 

Conversing together ?— Occasionally. 

^ During that time that you were all sitting together, conversing together occasion- 
ally, was Sheriff Thorp, or not, among you? — He was sitting next to myself with 
one person intervening. 3 

During the whole of the fifteen or twenty minutes ?— When we were sitting at 
cards, 1 am speaking of. 6 

The question refers to the time before the cards began, during the fifteen or twenty 
mmutes before he cards began; were you, during that time, together in a knot 
conversing? — No. - 

How wWe you distributed during that time ?-Mr. Thorp was standing at the 
to Graham 8 ^ 8 ° f P “ r ° Ur ’ Mr ' Grallam ™*t to *1™, and I was standing next 

Did you retain those positions during the whole time, till the card-nlayino com- 
menced ?— No ; only a short time prior to the card-playing. ’ 0 

Did you remain in those relative positions the whole of the period before the 

card-playing commenced ?— Not exactly. 

room d y ° U Cha " ge y ° Ur t )ositions? - Yes - 1 did “ little ; I took a step or two in the 
y You ™s ht hafe taken a step or two so as to be further off from Mr. Thorp?— 

During 
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During the whole of the time, are you certain there was no person, except 
Mr. Graham, between you and Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? — No, there was no one. 

You take upon yourself to say, positively, that nobody was ever between you and 
the sheriff, except Mr. Graham ?— Not during the interval prior to the card-playing; 

I do mean to say that. 

What called your attention particularly to that night, and to your relative 
position? — From a question I merely asked of Graham, relative to the transactions 
at the theatre. 

What was that question ? — I asked him if it was a fact, as had been reported, 
that a bottle was thrown ; and his answer I do not precisely recollect. 

How did that call your particular attention to the relative position of the six men, 
during the whole time before the card-playing began ?— Chiefly from my recollection 
of asking the question respecting the bottle, which I thought a very improbable 
circumstance. 

What connexion had that with the relative position of all you six, who were all 
in a cluster together? — None, otherwise but that they made a strong impression 
upon my mind. 

Did your having asked that question, fix in your memory the better than it other- 
wise would have been fixed, the relative situation of you six men ? — It did fix it. 

By what process did it fix it in your attention, and in your memory ? -If the cir- 
cumstances had occurred, which I am very loth to believe, I should have felt my 
feelings hurt, that such a circumstance could have occurred ; that such conduct 
could have been pursued towards His Excellency. 

What connexion had the circumstance of the bottle, and your feelings, and your 
being hurt, with the situation in which you were then standing, in your sick friend’s 
room ? — I recollect well the position of two other persons in the room as well. 

How do you happen so particularly to recollect their positions? — They were 
standing with their backs against the piano. 

How do you happen to recollect that so particularly ? — From an expression that 
M'Connel made use of. 

When, that night? — Yes. 

What was it? — He made use of some gross reflexion upon the misconduct of 
those that were termed the rioters at the theatre. 

When you sat down to cards, who sat opposite to you? — No one. 

Who sat on your right? — Graham immediately. 

Who on your left: — Thomas Sibthorpe. 

Who next to Graham ? — Mr. Sheriff Thorp on the right of Graham. 

Who sat next Sibthorpe? — M c Connell. 

Who sat next him ? — I do not recollect. 

Did you take a note of this, after you went homer — No. 

You made no memorandum? — No. 

When you had this conversation before the card playing began, did each person 
speak one at a time, and no other person at the same moment ? — It frequently 
occurred that there were several speaking at the same time. 

Had you your attention constantly fixed on Sheriff Thorp, and nobody else ? — 
No, I did not consider that Sheriff Thorp was necessary to be attended to, more 
than any other. 

You did not attend more to what Sheriff Thorp said, than to what every other 




(May 9.) 



person said? — I did not. 

Will you take upon you to say, that Sheriff Thorp never spoke during that time, 
at the same time that another person was speaking? — I cannot undertake to 



say that. 

If Sheriff Thorp, and another person might happen to speak at the same time, 
you cannot undertake to say, that you did not attend to the other, and not to Sheriff 
Thorp ? — I can undertake to say there was no connected conversation. 

A desultory conversation? — Yes. 



More than one speaking at a time? — Yes. 

You had not your attention particularly directed to Sheriff Thorp ? — I had not 
my attention directed to him more than others. 

How long was it after this evening, that you heard M'Connell had stated such 
an expression to be used at Mr. Sibthorpe’s, as has been put to you ?— I cannot 
answer correctly as to that. 

Was it a month ?— A very few days. 



A week? — No. 

30X 



Less 
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Less than that?— I am confident it was less than a week. 

Ihis transaction took place in the month of January, did it?— December 
Can you name any six persons, and the order in which they sat, at any one party 

loathe P S 
b ° thbrfOTe that time ?— 

of six or " ine perso " s ' sin “ that «*» *■ 

Try and recollect whether you have not been in a company, consisting of nine 
; pe rsons si nce that period ?— I can answer for since I came to London. § 

petal pl^oVto m;"colL«Son. th “ t ' ime "" 5 '° U “ *** C °” sisli "S ° f six 

Will you undertake to say you were not?— I will not. 
ill you undertake to name any six persons, and the order, in which thev sat or 

SS ^ b - — 

lhan toany olher pera ™ in the 

T ou paid as much attention to every other person as to him ? — I did 

VV ,11 you take upon you to say, that no person in the room, during that evening 

questionTuhlnn Sp^siWe y ° Ur ' *** il is “* « £ 

Did voo IT l hear lhe LOTd Lie " tenant ’ s namc made use of ?— I did not. 

]e,?7l did tmt^ > ar some person say, “I wish the devil had the Marquess Welles- 

l7 e „ 7tafv7y e “ Sr hiS haVing the ° range P and “ his P° cta =-I did 

Iari^ Sf|SS^S7 elfS “7f Dtt0att, ? Ct y° u ”« a "don more particu- 
Do you mean to say, that that circomstance was not calculated to direct vn„r 

relative sltuaSoS'ofrt^ 1 ‘ C,rCU “ stance - a particular recollection of the 

bstsk? 

otherwise have b«i S-I? did P “ P ln that “W- ‘Han it would 

lbS‘c<^vL7}~Ul^^V ae f m m0re P artic “ larl y to all that had passed m 
wise shoulShave tugh.TeclT^™ 1 *° reC °‘ leCt ^ «“ 1 

ssr 1 coDsider - - w 'is » 

SsteSt”^ the 7-a .intent the riot a, the theatre?-! cannot 

port io i**- 1 took pirt B It 

that head-7- ' S—® lllor P aad Graham first commenced a conversation upon 

ronVS"ation' n th 1 °t n f' W e /y°“ r "-collection of those parties who took part in ttfe 
relative situatioh in 7idt you were fi the Sue 
Yon et-ttofi fix e -' f. am som 6vvhat at a loss to answer the auestion 

At the time of the convert ^ h f iff ^ hor P aud Graham. and yourself stood, 

circumstance bring to your recoUection thTn?-fc ’^r 7'“® piaCe ’ docs that 
h ‘ r recollection the position in which you stood ?— The -cir- 

cu instance 
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eumstance that led me to recollect the position precisely, was myself listening or 
wishing to listen to the representation of the conduct of those persons in '"the 
theatre; I had heard it spoken of previously, but I thought I should then learn 
a more particular account, and that was what led me to it. 

What was the gross expression, relative to the conduct or misconduct of the 
rioters, that AT Connell made use of? — I do not recollect any that M c Connell 
made use of. 

What was the gross reflection that he made use of ?— I do not recollect it ■ but 
1 considered it so at the time. 

W hat was the question you asked Graham respecting the rioters ? — Whether 
a bottle had been thrown. 

What was Graham s answer? — I think he said not; that it had not, been thrown. 

Are you certain, he said it had not? — I will not take upon myself to assert. 

W °w happens it, that you forget the gross expression made use of by M ‘Connell ; 
you are. not certain to the answer of Graham ; and yet, are sure you recollect every 
expression made use of by Sheriff Thorp, during the evening? — I am not certain 
to every expression. 

. Did you come into the room with Sheriff Thorp ?— No. 

Did you precede, or follow him r— I preceded him, I rather think ; I am not 
certain on that head. 

But you have an accurate recollection of every thing that he said? — I do not 
, profess to say that I have. 

Did you leave the room before SheriffThorp? — No, after him. 

\ ou are not certain, whether Sheriff Thorp was in the room when you arrived 
there, or whether you were there -first yourself? — I think he was. 

\ ou think SheriffThorp was there first? — I am pretty sure he was. 

1 ou are pretty sure he was there when you arrived ? — Yes. 

How long he had been there before you, you do not know ? — I cannot say. 

, W as Mr. M® Connell there before your arrival ? — No. 

Are you sure of that? — Yes. 

Are you now as sure Mr. M'Connell came into the room after you, as you were 
about a quarter of an hour ago, that Sheriff Thorp came into the room after you ? — 
I did- not think it of consequence to ascertain whether it was the case or not. 

Then, having forgotten the gross expression used by M ‘Connell, and having 
* forgotten the precise answer to your question, respecting Graham, how does it 
happen, that your reason for recollecting the positions of the different persons in that 
room; vyas M'ConneH’s gross expression, and your question about Graham? — 
At the time, I was informed of M‘ Connell’s giving the information that was 
stated to me, I endeavoured to recollect as minutely as memory would serve me, 
the relative position of every person, and as much of the conversation as I could 
recal to mind. 

\ ou never attempted to recollect the answer to the question about Graham, or 
the gross expression of M‘Qonnell ?— The answer of Graham about the bottle, was 
as I said before, that it was not thrown. 

, Are you sure he said it was not thrown ? — I am sure. 

How long have you been sure that he said it was not thrown ? — Ever since he 
made use of the expression. 

Have you ever been uncertain whether he said yes, or no, in answer to your 
question ? — Never.. J 

Neither now nor at any former period? — No. 

That was your reason for reeoHecting now ; so particularly the relatively positions 
of the persons in that.group of six, the conversation that took place two days after 
that, respecting M 'Connell s story of what SheriffThorp said to him ? — I have no 
reason for subsequently recollecting more than I should at the moment, when the 
conversation occurred. 

Then, is your reason for now recollecting so accurately the position of different 
•persons, at that time, was the conversation which you had two days after that 
time, respecting what passed between Sheriff Thorp and M‘Connell ?— The reason 
was, I was shocked at tl\e conduct of M'Connell, in making use of expressions that 
never occurred. ; 

v Which expressions you have now forgotten ? — I allude to the information, I ought 
to. have said, that M‘Connell had given, respecting the conversation that night. 

Then M'Connell did not make use ofany expressions that niglrt ? — Onlysuch as 
I considered as applicable to Graham. 

‘'308* And 
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And those you forget? — I cannot recollect precisely; I considered, at that 
moment, that it was a gross expression. 

Did you go away before Sheriff Thorp left the party ? — After. 

Who went away with you? — I think Graham and M ‘Connell and myself, went 
out at the hall door nearly at the same time. 

Did Sheriff Thorp go away alone, or any body with him ? — His wife was 
with him. 

You stated, at the early part of your examination, that you did not recollect the 
answer that Graham gave to your question ; you have subsequently stated, that you 
do precisely recollect what that answer was ; to which of those answers of yours do 
you adhere ; do you, or do you not, recollect what Graham’s answer was ? — That 
the bottle had not been thrown. 

You mean to say, you do precisely recollect that that was the answer ? — I do. 
Then why did you state, at the commencement of your examination, that you did 
not recollect what that answer was ? — If I said so, I must have had made a mistake; 
I did not intend it. 

If you do not recollect his expression, which you call a gross one, why do you 
term it a gross reflection ? — If I might be allowed to answer in a general way, 
I would prefer to forget all gross expressions. 

Why do you term this a gross reflection, you not recollecting what the expression 
was? — A gross expression. 

What made you term it a gross expression ? — I consider all expressions gross, 
that are not grammatically correct, for instance. 

Is that the answer you mean to stick by ? — It is not a good one, but it is for want 
of recollecting a better. 

Do you mean to say, that your credit is to rest upon the credit due to that 
answer ? — By no means. 

Was Graham the man accused of throwing the bottle?— No. 

Did you hear Graham say where he sat on the night of the playhouse riot? — No, 
I did not. 

Was not Graham accused of circulating hand-bills in the pit? — I understand so. 
If Sheriff Thorp made use of the expression, that he had an Orange panel in his 
pocket, should you have considered that a gross expression ? — I should indeed. 

Do you adhere to the opinion, that you heard, and that having heard, you must 
have recollected every expression made use of in that company ? — I do not mean to 
say that I could recollect all the expressions made use of in that company. 

Mr. William Graham, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. WHAT is your situation in life? — A printer. 

William Graham. Were you in company at Mr. Sibthorpe’s, shortly after the riot took place at the 
' ^ theatre ? — I was. 

Do you recollect when it was ? — I do. 

State to the Committee the time? — On the 17th of December. 

Do you recollect who the company consisted of? — I do. 

Mention them? — Mr. Sibthorpe’s family, myself, a Mr. Jackson, a Mr. M‘Connell, 
and Mr. Sheriff Thorp and his lady. 

Do you recollect how many there were of Mr. Sibthorpe’s family ? — The family 
present consisted of four. 

Were you or Sheriff Thorp in the room first? — Mr. Sheriff Thorp. 

He was in the room before you ? — Yes, he was. 

Long ? — I cannot say how long. 

Was M ‘Connell or you in the company first? — I believe I was. 

Do you recollect how the company were situate when you came in ; what were 
they doing? — To the best of my recollection, the ladies were sitting at the fire, to 
the right, as I entered. 

Where were the gentlemen? — Mr. Sibthorpe at the opposite comer of the fire, 
and the others at the table, I think. 

Was it at tea-table, or not? — No, there was no tea. 

W'hat was the size of the room, do you suppose ? — A small room ; I suppose 
about the distance from this to the table; not much wider than from this to 
the table. 

Do you recollect Sheriff Thorp making use of any expression in your hearing 
relative to the panel of a jury? — No. 

Do 



Mr. 

John Jackson. 
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ter you might be ducked; was that so ? — I should suppose it was meant so. 
When you were in the witness room, had you a cane in your hand at an 






Do you think that if any such expression had been made use of in your presence, 
it would have attracted your notice? — I should think so. 

Are you very certain that no such expression was made use of by Sheriff Thorp, 
in your hearing? — Certainly not in my hearing. 

Do you think that if it had been made use of, in the common tone of con- 
versation, you would have heard it? — From the size of the room, I should 
think so. 

This was three days after the riot, was not it ? — It was. 

Did you, or Sheriff Thorp quit the company first? — Sheriff Thorp. 

Did you, or M'Connell quit the company first? — We retired together, I think. 

After you left the room, Sheriff Thorp and M‘Connell were not together? — Not 
that I can answer. 

You had an ex officio information filed against you, had you not? — I had. 

For a riot at the theatre, was not it ? — Yes. 

Were you tried upon that? — I was. 

Was a bill preferred against you before the grand jury, upon that subject ? 
— Yes. 

Was it ignored or found? — Ignored, I believe. 

Have you any doubt about it? — No. 

How long have you been over ? — Last Friday night. 

Have you been with the other witnesses at all since you came ? — In the apart- 
ment in this House. 

In the witness room, here ?— Y es. 

Have you seen any of the witnesses who were brought over against the sheriff, 
who have been examined already ? — I have seen, I belive, all the witnesses. 

Have you ever, before any person, spoken respecting those witnesses ; the wit- 
nesses who deposed against the sheriff? — I dare say I have. 

Have you ever spoken abusively of those witnesses ? — Yes. 

Have you ever spoken very abusively against them ? — I may have spokendis- 
respectfully or abusively of them. 

Do you know one Serjeant Harris ? — I have seen him. 

You have seen him among the witnesses here? — Yes. 

Did you not speak so of those witnesses, that the serjeant said, “ you deserved 
to be ducked?” — No. 



Did you hear those expressions, or any expressions to that effect, from Serjeant 
Harris?' — Yes. 



Then it is true that serjeant Harris said you deserved to be ducked ? — No. 

Then what he did he say about ducking you ? — The words made use of by ser- 
jeant Harris, were “ If you are heard to say those expressions, you might be 
ducked.” 

That was with reference to the expressions you were using touching the witnesses? 
— I am not aware what his allusions were, it might have been so. 

It was after you had been speaking, of course? — Yes. 

Respecting the witnesses? — Not respecting the witnesses generally speaking, but 
persons similarly circumstanced. 

To whom similar? — The expressions I made use of were as to a similar descrip- 
tion to those in Dublin ; that if persons in Dublin heard me use those expressions, 
I might be ducked or thrown into the Thames. 

Were those expressions that you talk of which created that conversation, in the 
serjeant’s opinion, apply to the witnesses? — No. 

To whom were they applied ? — Generally to persons ©f bad character. 

Then you talked abusively of persons of bad character in general ?-— Yes. 

And the serjeant said, that if you went on talking against people of badcharac- 



When you were in the witness room, had you a cane in your hand at any time? 
—Yes. 



With a sword in it ; what is called a sword stick?- — No. 

No sword cane or sword stick ? — I had not one of my own. 

Had you one in your hand belonging to any body else? — I might 
Have you any doubt you had ? — No. 

Were not you whether it was your own proper goods or chattels, or of another, 
flourishing and brandishing it in the witness room? — I might. 

308. Mm In 
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In the witness room ? — Yes. 

' Dld I? :? 0U say while you were in tllat conversation, with that sword cane that 
you would do some execution before you left London?— I might. 

the C ^T M ™ T^ itneSS ’ y0a d ° n ? ap P ear t0 bave a P r °P er consideration either of 
lH Ce m wh ' ch you or of the importance of being examined, touching the 
r« J If 1 C ° n S1 n eratl ° n before the Hooee ; I recommend you to give more proper 
respectful and direct answers. * ^ ’ 

You are acquainted with Mr. Sheriff Thorp ?— Yes. 

Did you attend particularly to every thing that fell from Mr Thorn at Mr 
Sibthorpe s that night ?— No, I did not. 1 

Were several people speaking at a time in the conversation which took place ?— 
1 1 v j n >° reco ectIon more 1,1 an one speaking at a time. 

Did they talk together as people do in conversation mixing together —Yes. 

1 here were three ladies there, were not there ? — There were. 

Did they sit among the gentlemen, in the same part of the room?— Yes. 

by themselves tooP-Nm Wen ‘ by themSelves ’ a “ d the six 

Mr McConnell was there ? — He was. 

There was not any conversation about who threw the bottle P— Not that I heard 
You beard every thing that passed?— I think I did. 

Nobody asked you any question about who threw the bottle?— No. 

Did you hear Mr. M-Connell in conversation with any body ?— Not particularly 
M upon any 

T here were cards played that evening, were there not ?— There were 
I did” ' Party PkyCd ‘ 0gether ’ d ' d they not > at the table tb “ b so, I think 

Mr W Jacfaom y ° Ug0aWay " ith?_I "’ ent t0 the dom " itb Mr. M'Connell and 

*> ‘ ba d °“ ‘°g« b - 

And Mr. Jackson with you? — I think so. 

And you left Mr. Sheriff Thorp in the room, did you not ?— No 
He had gone before ? — Yes. J 

elaps erintte d L W m?4'No Ugh,; “°" V ^ *”*■ had not an W » 
How long?— Not after I entered. 

were at the table when I entered; a per- 
tion ot them at the table, and another portion at the fire-place. P 

an^™ g e Mn sLXe' Vhen *" WeD ‘ Mr ’ Sheriff Thorp, 

And Mr. Jackson ? — Yes. 

You did not play immediately ? — Yes, I did. 

Immediately ? — Almost immediately. 

What did the ladies do? — They afterwards joined 
And played at the same table ?— Yes. 

reSit” ther °° m bef0re y °“ I think, to the best of m, 

I bHiev y e°I *“ '*■ - P> a yiu g cards?- 

p,aying the “ f dub - - 

^ate Whet your expression was— “ There is the Lord Mayor.” 

Was that all ? state all which you said.— There might be more 

wS , And be damned t0 bim -'' 1 think - 

Positively no more ?— Positively no more. 

Was 
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W as any observation made to you upon your saying so P — I cannot possibly recol- 
lect, there might. 

You do not recollect any of the ladies saying any thing to you? — There might, 
I cannot positively recollect ; more than once an observation might have been made 
to me for making use of the same expression, which I did more than once. 

You damned the Lord Mayor more than once ? — Not more than once. 

Was Mr. Sheriff Thorp playing with you at that time ? — I believe he was. 

Did he say any thing to you ? — I do not recollect indeed. 

You have no recollection of any lady saying any thing to you upon that occasion ? 
— Not upon that occasion. 

You seem to allude to some other occasion, what do you allude to? — Not in 
company with Sheriff Thorp, nor in that house, but at other times. 

You are frequently in the habit of damning the Lord Mayor? — I have done so. 

Did you ever damn the Lord Lieutenant ? — Never. 

You did not that night ?-^— No. 

You did not wish him at the devil ? — No. 

Did any man there wish him at the devil ? — No. 

Did you wish him in heaven? — No. 

Did you hear his name mentioned that night? — I did not certainly. 

Not by any body present? — No. 

Did you hear any conversation about the riot that evening? — No. 

Not a word ?- — Not a sentence. 

No question about a bottle thrown? — No. 

No question whatever about what had passed at the theatre two or three even- 
ings before? — I was not at all implicated ; and I am confident that nothing passed 
on the subject of what passed at the theatre. 

You were not at all interested, and therefore cannot recollect that any thing 
passed upon that subject? — I was not interested if any thing did pass. 

Did nothing pass in your company respecting the riot in the theatre ?• - Most 
certainly not. 

You are as positive of that, as of any thing you have stated? — Yes. 

Have not you been with Mr. Blake since you came to London ? — No. 

Nor with the Attorney-General? — No. 

Were you one of those men who were sent to gaol for conspiring to take away the 
Lord Lieutenant’s life? — No. 

Had you any suspicion at this house of Mr. Sibthorpe’s on this occasion, that you 
were charged with having been a rioter at the theatre, or implicated in the charge of 
having been a rioter? — None in my life. 

How long after this evening at Sibthorpe’s was it that you knew you were so 
charged ; you were subsequently charged, were you not? — I was. 

How long after ? — A week. 

You have stated that all the party at Mr. Sibthorpe’s played at cards, is the 
Committee to understand that the ladies played as well as the gentlemen? — I think 
they did. 

Are you sure of that? — I cannot be positive to all, for Mrs. Sibthorpe was 
occasionally up and down stairs, or out of the room. 

Was there one card table or two? — One. 

Do you recollect where you sat at the card table, whom you sat next ? — I sat 
opposite the fire. 

Who was on your right, and who was on your left ? —I believe Mr. Sheriff 
Thorp on my right, I am not positive who on my left ; either Mr. Jackson, or 
Mr. M c Connell, I believe. 

How long have you known Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? — About two years, I suppose. 

Are you intimately acquainted with him? — About that period; I have known 
Sheriff Thorp some years. 

And have been in the habit of meeting him in private parties ? — At Mr. Sibthorpe’s 

Any where else ? — In public. 

When was the bill of indictment preferred against you ignored by the grand jury? 
— On the 2d or 3d of January. 

When was this party you have been alluding to, at Mr. Sibthorpe’s ? — The 1 7th 
of December. 

Between the time that the bill was ignored by the grand jury and your meeting 
Mr. Sheriff Thorp at Mr. Sibthorpe’s, did you meet him in any other party ?-— No. 

Had you any communication with Mr. Sheriff Thorp during that time ? — No. 
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J\Jr. 

IV jn. Graham. 
Sixth l)jy. 
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Right Hor. 
IV. C. Plunktt. 
M.P. 



Mr. 

That. Sibthorpe. 



Are you an Orangeman ? — I am. 

Do you know whether the persons who were tried were all Orangemen ? — One I 
know to be an Orangeman, Forbes and Brownlow. 

The Right hon. William Conyngham P/unkct Attorney General of Ireland, 
Examined in his place as follows : 

WILLy ou have the goodness to look at that letter — [ letter signed Thomas and 
William Kemmis , produced yesterday] — was that letter written by your direction ? — 
Certainly. 

What was the cause of your directing that letter to be written? — The cause of 
my directing that letter to be written was, an apprehension that I entertained, that 
the sheriff, who according to the routine of office, would have to return the jury, 
was a partizan, and had made declarations with respect to the mode of preparing 
the panel. 

And therefore you wished that the other sheriff should join in preparing the panel? 
— Just so. 

What nature of panel would you have wished to have had to try the issue ?— 
I should have wished, if possible, that there should have been a panel of unpre- 
judiced persons ; if that was not to be obtained, I should wish a panel composed 
partly of persons of all opinions, and not confined to persons of any one opinion. 

Would you have thought, that a man’s being an Orangeman, would have been 
a sufficient objection to his serving on that panel ? — I certainly would, it would have 
been an objection in iny mind ; 1 should have thought the return of a jury of 
Orangemen would have been a gross violation of propriety, and would have exclu- 
ded any reasonable chance of justice being properly administered. 

Have you ever had an opportunity of seeing the rules and regulations of Orangemen ? 
— I do not know exactly what is meant by the question ; I have had an opportunity 
ofseeinga printed book, containing the rules and regulations of Orangemen, and I have 
had an opportunity of seeing extracts from books, containing rules and regulations of 
Orangemen ; in that sense I have seen the rules and regulations of Orangemen. 

Do you know whether those extracts were extracts from the books of the lodge 
1612 ? — I really am not able to say. 

Would you object to stating the nature of those extracts? — I have not the least 
objection, I have a difficulty arising from want of memory, but I have not the least 
objection so far as I do recollect them. 

W ere they different in substance from the printed regulations which were laid 
before you ?— No, what I mean by extracts, is names of individuals, and of acts 
done, resolutions entered into, and things of that description. I have had an 
opportunity of seeing them, but I cannot undertake to recapitulate them 

Mr. Thomas Sibthorpe , called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name? — Thomas Sibthorpe. 

What is your situation ? — A medical student. 

Were you present on the 1 7th of December when a company was assembled at 
your father’s house ? — I was. 

Do you recollect who were there ? — I do. 

Will you state the names? — My father, Mr. Sibthorpe, my step-mother, my 
sister, the sheriff and his wife, William Graham, and John M'Connell. 

Was a man of the name of Jackson there?— And John Jackson. 

Did you ever hear that John M'Connell made an affidavit as to certain expres- 
sions being used there ? — I did. 

That Sheriff Thorp said he had an Orange panel in his pocket? — I did. 

Did you hear any such expression made use of by Sheriff Thorp? — I did not. 

Do you think, that if such an expression had been made use of in your hearing, 
you would have recollected it? — Most certainly. 

Do you think it could have been made use of without your having heard it?— I 
do not think it could. 

Is your father in London now? — He is not. 

Has he been summoned to attend to be examined ? — He has not. 

Beside the family there were present, Jackson, M c Connell, Sheriff Thorp and 
his lady, and Graham? — Yes. 

When were you in the room ; was it before Sheriff Thorp, or afterwards?— I 
was there the whole evening. 

Were you in the room before any of the guests came in? — I was. 

Who 
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Who was thefirst person who came in ? — I think the Sheriff and his lady were the first Mr. 

Who was the next person ? — Jackson, I think. Thos. Sibthorpe. 

Can you with certainty say that Jackson was the next person? — I cannot with *■ — ' 

certainty say the order in which they came. s ‘* th Dl *y- 

You cannot with certainty say whether Jackson or M c Connell came in first? ^ ^ 

Jackson I think, as far as I recollect, was in the room when M°Connell came in. 

W as there any political conversation passed in the room that evening ? — The 
conversation principally turned on the riot in the theatre. 

There was a considerable conversation on the riot in the theatre ? — Not con- 
siderable, general conversation. 

Did that conversation last any time? — Not further than the ordinary conver- 
sation of such a kind would. 

Was it an animated conversation rather? — Not very. 

Did Mr. M'Connell take any part in that conversation? — Not more than the 
rest ; I made no remark on his taking part. 

Do you recollect his having said any thing that struck you upon the subject ? — 

No, nothing. 

Do you remember his having said any thing offensive ? — No. 

Do you remember that he said any thing gross; or threw out any gross reflections 
on any body in the course of the evening ? — I do not recollect that he did. 

Or any gross expressions ?— I do not recollect that he did. 

Do you recollect any conversation about the lord mayor ? — I do. 

Who were the persons engaged in that conversation ?— It was not a conversation, 
it was rather an observation. 

By whom ? — By Graham. 

What was the observation ? — It was during the time we were playing at cards ; 
on throwing down the knave of clubs, he made use of the expression, “ bad luck to 
you, Fleming.” 

By which he meant the lord mayor? — I suppose so. 

Do you recollect whether any other lords were spoken of with respect or disrespect 
in the course of the evening, besides the lord mayor ? — None, in conversation. 

Are you quite sure there was nothing said about the Lord Lieutenant ? — There 
was no conversation about the Lord Lieutenant. 

Was there no observation made about him? — The sheriff made an observation. 

What was the nature of his observation ?— That he wished the Marquess Welleslev 
at the devil. J 

Was he playing at cards, or was it before or after cards, that he made that obser- 
vation ? — It was when going away. 

Did he make that observation loud enough to be heard, in your opinion, by every 
body present? — Those that were at a distance might not have heard it; those that 
were near him would. 

What was the size of the room ? — About fourteen feet, by twelve. 

Did you hear any question put to Graham about the riot in the theatre ?— I do 
not recollect any question. 

You heard a conversation about the riot; did you hear any conversation or 
observation made about the bottle? — No particular conversation do I recollect 
about the bottle. 

But general conversation about the bottle? — The bottle was merely mentioned 
as having been thrown. 

Was there no question put to Graham, whether the bottle was or was not thrown ? 

— I do not recollect any. 

Can you take upon yourself to say that no such conversation passed ?- As far as 
I recollect, there was no such conversation. 

You are not certain, though you heard that civil remark of the High Sheriff 
respecting the Lord Lieutenant, that all the other persons in the room heard it ? — 

I can only answer for myself. 

Then the sheriff might have made remarks respecting the Orange panel which 
you did not hear also? — I rather think not, because we were all seated at that 
time, but this was when he was about to depart. 

In what part of the room was he then? — Near the fire. 

That was his farewell remark, was it ; his farewell benediction ? — I cannot say. 

How do you happen to recollect so exactly and correctly the precise time at which 
that remark was made ? — I really cannot say how I can recollect it, but by its striking 
me and my keeping it in my memory. 
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Me. Do you take upon you to say with absolute certainty that Sheriff Thorp did not 

7'iiM. Sibi/iorpe, use those words about an Orange panel?— I do most assuredly. 

"Tft ' You take upon yourself to affirm that with absolute certainty?— As farasl can do 

s' with certainty ; I do not think such an expression could have been made use of with- 
(Ma ? 9 ) out my having heard It. 

Supposing another person in the company to have stated to the Committee that 
they heard that observation, supposing a second witness had said he had not heard 
Sheriff Thorp make any remark about Lord Wellesley, might not the remark about 
the panel have been made without your hearing it? — I have said that we were all 
seated together during the time that remark was supposed to have been made, but 
that the Sheriff was going away, and we were scattered, and possibly some might 
have been near and some at a distance from the Sheriff when the other was made use°of. 

How do you know when that remark about the Orange panel was supposed to 
have been made ?— I spoke to M"Connetl about it, about his having made oath that 
such conversation had taken place; I waited on M'Connell on the 26th of De- 
cember or the 27 th, I cannot be certain to the day, having heard that he had made 
such an assertion, and I stated that I had not heard any such conversation take 
place, nor had any of our family, and that I was willing to make affidavit if neces- 
sary ; and he replied that he supposed that I thought so or I would not say so. 

Is that the whole answer you have to give to the question ?— It is. 

Did M'Connell say any thing to you which enabled you to state the particular 
time at which that remark on the panel was supposed to have been made ? No.' 

You have said that the remark about Lord Wellesley might not have been heard 
by other members of the company, because Mr. Sheriff Thorp was then near the 
door, can you take upon yourself to say that the remark about the panel might not 
have been made in the room and you not have heard it; what was the difference of 
circumstances which enables you to say, that the one remark could not have been 
made without your overhearing it, and that the other might have been made without 
other members of the company having heard it?— There was no conversation 
after that. 

Was there no conversation very long before that?— The whole night. 

How can you say that the remark about the panel could not have been made 
during the whole preceding period of the visit, by Mr. Sheriff Thorp at your 
house, and you not have heard him ; what is the difference between that remark 
and the other?— On Sheriff Thorp’s departure, I stated, that the company were 
up in various parts of the room, and that no conversation occurred after that ; so 
that it could not have occurred after that, because he went away. 

Might it not have happened before that time ; might not Sheriff Thorp have 
made that remark about the panel before that remark which he made about Lord 

ellesley ? — W e were seated ; unless in a very low tone, or rather in a whisper 
it could not have been made. v ’ 

During the whole period, from the entry of Mr. Sheriff Thorp into the room, 
till the moment of his going away, it could not have been made without your 
overhearing it? — Unless it was made in a confidential tone. 

Why ? — Because the room was so small. 

The room did not grow larger at the time of Sheriff Thorp’s departure ?— No. 

When you were asked first, how you happened to know the particular part of the 
evening at which this remark was alleged to have been made about the panel you 
you went on to say you had a conversation with M'Connell; what was that con- 
versation, did M'Connell tell you any thing that helped you to fix the time when 
he stated that remark to have been made ? — I said he did not. 

Did you or not mean to allude to a particular time of the evening when that 
remark was supposed to have been made?— I said that after the° observation 
alluding to the Marquess Wellesley, Mr. Thorp went home. 

The questions all relate to the whole period of the evening before that remark 
what was it that induced you to suppose there was some particular time of the 
evening at which this remark was stated to have been made ? 

[ The witness was directed to withdraw.'] 

[ The witness was again called in and the question proposed.] 

I heard it was made in conversation. 

l>id yoUr hearing that it Was made in conversation give you any reason to believe 
that it was made rather at any one part of the evening than any other ? — There 

wag 
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was no conversation after the sheriff had made the observation relative to the iff- 

Marquess Wellesley. . _ rto. Wtfog* 

When you spoke to M'Connell respecting the observation as to the panel, did sixth Day. 
M'Connell state at what time of the evening he alleged the remark to have been (May y .) 
made ? — No. 

Have you read M c ConnelPs evidence that he gave before this Committee ? — 

I have in the paper. 

M'Connell states, does he not, that it was made at a certain period of the evening? 

—Yes. 

Does not he state that that expression was made use of by Sheriff Thorp, soon 
after you passed him in the room, and said to him, “ When will these poor fellows 
be brought to trial?” — So I read ; I read his evidence. 

At what time did the party begin? — About eight, I should think. 

At what time did you sit down to cards ? — Some short time afterwards. 

How long did you continue playing at cards? — Till about eleven. 

How soon after the card party had finished did Sheriff Thorpe leave the room ? 

— Almost immediately. 

To whom was it that Sheriff Thorp made that observation about the Marquess 
Wellesley, was it to yourself? — It was rather generally, I should think. 

Had the company broken up at the time? — They were standing up. 

Had they all got on their legs as if to go away? — They had. 

Had they general conversation in the room as the conversation of a company 
assembled together, just at that time? — They had. 

And that was an observation made just as he was departing? — Yes, casually. 

And the whole company were on their legs about to go away ? — Yes. 

What had been said about the Marquess Wellesley before that observation was 
made? — I do not recollect any thing about the Marquess Wellesley, any con- 
versation. 

Had you been talking to Sheriff Thorp just before he made that observation, or 
he to you? — We had been talking the whole night, as people in conversation do. 

Was this the first time you had heard the Marquis Wellesley’s name mentioned that 
evening ? — Except about the riot at the theatre, no conversation relative to him. 

But his name was not introduced in that conversation, about the riot at the theatre? 

—No. 

You had heard no observations previously upon his conduct, or his being a good 
or bad Lord Lieutenant? — No. 

This was the first observation you heard made in his praise or his dispraise ? 

—Yes. 

Did not you consider it a little extraordinary that for the first time, just as a man 
was going out at a door without any thing to lead to it, he should say “ I wish the 
Lord Lieutenant was at the devil” ? — Indeed, I do not know what I thought of it. 

Is it to be understood that it was uttered just like a grace after dinner, without 
any thing introducing to it ? — Indeed I do not know. 

Had not you heard Sheriff Thorp express any ill will to Lord Wellesley before 
that evening? — No. 

You positively did not? — No. 

Not while you were sitting at cards ? — No. 

Did not you hear him express any wish that Lord Wellesley was out of the 
country? — No, I did not. 

Did not you hear him say that they should never be well while Lord Wellesley 
was in the country ? — No. 

Or that they should never do any good while he was in the country ? — No. 

Did you hear any body else say any thing else respecting Lord Wellesley? — No. 

Having heard all the conversation that passed as you think, the first expression 
you heard that evening respecting Lord Wellesley was by Mr. Sheriff Thorp, when 
he was going out at the door, wishing Lord Wellesley was at the devil? — I think that 
was the first time. 

You say there was a conversation respecting the riot at the theatre ? — There was. 

At what period of the evening did that conversation take place? — A little after 
eight. 

Was it before you went to cards ? — Yes. 

Did Sheriff Thorp take any part in that conversation ? — I do not remember any 
one in particular taking any part in the conversation; the conversation was 
general. 
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Mr. Do you remember whether Sheriff Thorp in particular took any part in that 

Thai. S i bthorpe. ^ conversation ? — I do not. 

sixth ' Do y° u mean t0 sa y> that y° u recollect that he took no part, or that you do not 
(Mayo.) know whether he took any or not? — The question was, whether he took any par- 
' ticular part ; I said the conversation was general. 

In that general conversation did Mr. Sheriff Thorp join ?— I think he did, 

Do you remember any expression he made use of? — Nothing in particular. 

But you think he did use some expressions, or he could not have joined ? Of 

course, in conversation, a person must speak. 

Then he did use expressions which you do not remember?— No remarkable 
expression could he have used, or I should have remembered ; nothing more than 
conversation in general respecting passing events. 

Cannot you state what opinion he expressed about the riot at the theatre, without 
remembering the precise words ? — There was no opinion expressed at all about it • 
it was merely about the fact. 

What was said about the fact?— About the statement of a bottle having been 
thrown at the Lord Lieutenant, and about the rioters. 

Conversation must consist either of facts or of opinions ; did the conversation 
last some time? — Yes; not longer than any common event, or any event of such 
a kind would last ; there was nothing particular in the conversation further than an 
event of that kind, an accident or any thing of such a nature would create. 

Were you five minutes or ten minutes conversing about it? — I do not know how 
long. 

Did most of the company take part in it ? — It was general. 

Can you remember nothing that any body said ? — I do not recollect any thing in 
particular. 

Consequently you cannot recollect any thing that Sheriff Thorp said ?— Nothing 
particular, nothing more than general conversation. 

Do you recollect any conversation about the traversers ? — I do not. 

Did you know at the time who were the parties suspected or likely to be ac- 
cused ? — I did not. 

Did you know whether Graham was one?— I did not at that time. 

Had you any particular conversation with Graham that evening ? — No particu- 
lar conversation. 

Did he converse with Sheriff Thorp that evening?— As the rest of the company 
did ; there was no particular conversation that I recollect between them. 

Do you remember where Graham sat before you went to cards?— No, I do not 
recollect where he sat. 

Do you recollect where Sheriff Thorp sat before you went to cards ?— The room 
is very small; I do not know in what part. 

You do not recollect i ft what part of the room Sheriff Thorp sat?— No, I do 
not recollect any particular part. 

You cannot tell whether he and you sat together?— No, I cannot, until at cards. 

Can you tell whether Graham and he sat together; have you any recollection of 
that? — No. 

Graham and he might have sat together, and you not remember it?— They 
might, as the rest of the company. J 

Do you mean to say, that in the conversation which took place, the parties who 
sat next each, did not speak to each other, and that they spoke in general to the 
"’hole company ? — They were speaking, generally. 

Did it not take place, as in all conversations, that sometimes, the whole company 

was addressed, and sometimes the individual next the other was addressed? 

Sometimes. 

Do you mean to represent to the Committee, that you can recollect what passed 
between the individuals who conversed together, when they were sitting next each 
other, before cards ? — Unless in a low tone, I should have heard it. 

Can you recollect any thing that did pass ? — The conversation was so general, 
that it made no impression upon me. 

You cannot pretend to say, what particular words passed from one individual to 
another before you went to cards, can you, if you can, state any words that passed ? 
— I know of no particular conversation that passed. 

Will you state what ’was the reason of your calling on M'Connel to inquire as to 
the conversation which had passed at your, father s ? — To inquire whether it was 
true or not. 

Were 
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• Were you desired by any other person to call upon him, or was it from your own 
suggestion ? — I was not desired. 

Did he endeavour to make you understand at what period of the evening he had 
heard that conversation ? — No. 

On what day was the riot at the theatre ? — On Saturday, the 14th of December, 
I think. 

On what evening was the meeting at your father’s? — On the following Tuesday. 

Was there any conversation on the approaching trial of the rioters ? — None, that 
I recollect. 

Had any of them been committed at that time ? — The Handwich’s had. 

Had they been apprehended only, or were they committed to prison ? — I really 
do not know. 

Had you had any conversation with any branches of your family, with respect to 
what M'Conuell had stated, before you called on him ? — I had. 

Did they deny the statement he had made, or did they believe it 1 ‘ — They de- 
nied it. 

Had you had any conversation with any other persons that were there, besides 
those of your own family, with regard to M'Connell’s statement, before you called 
on him ; had you had any conversation with Mr. Jackson, or any other of the 
visitors? — With none but our family. 

On what day of the month was this party? — On the Tuesday following the riots. 

What day of the month?— On the 17th, I think. 

At the time of that meeting, do you know' that any of the parties were com- 
mitted for trial? — The Handwich’s, I heard, were taken. 

Do 3'ou know w'hether they were committed for trial ? — I do not. 

You say, there was a political conversation in your house that day ? — I did not 
say there was a political conversation. 

Was there a conversation about politics ? — No. 

Was there a conversation about the riot ? — There was. 

W as the conversation about the riot, early in the evening, or late in the. even- 
ing? — It was soon after eight. 

Was it soon after you began to assemble? — Yes. 

Was it before you sat down to cards? — Yes. 

At what time did Graham come into the party ? — I suppose about eight. 

Did he come in before you sat down to cards? — Yes. 

Are you pretty sure of that? — Yes. 

What induces you to believe, that Graham came into the party about eight 
o’clock ? — Ilecause, I recollect that the party were there sometime before we sat 
down to cards. 

Did Graham play at cards? — He did. 

Did he sit down with the first party at cards? — Yes. 

Was M‘Connell in the room when cards commenced ? — He was. 

Fix as nearly as you can, the time before the party sat down to cards, after they 
assembled in your father’s house ? — I suppose, from about a quarter to half an hour. 

Were Mr. MfConnell and Mr. Sheriff Thorp in company together, for the three 
hours you have stated, from eight till eleven? — They were. 

You were not a listener all this time; you talked and entered into conversation 
like the others? — Certainly. 

At periods you talked to the persons nearest to you ; at other times there was 
general conversation ? — General conversation. 

Will you undertake to say that many expressions were not used in that assembly 
that did not reach your ears ? — Unless in a low tone, there could have been no 
observation made. 

Do you mean to say, that when you were engaged in conversation with some- 
body near you, expressions might not have been used by persons in that society 
which escaped your hearing? — I was not engaged in conversation, more than 
general conversation. 

You have stated, you were sometimes engaged in conversation with the persons 
near you, and at other times in general conversation ? — 1 might perhaps ; the con- 
versation was general during the whole evening. 

Do you mean to state that you can undertake to say that during the three hours 
you have mentioned, the conversation was general the whole time, and that you 
did not address any individual separately during the whote of that time?— .In' the 
conversation 1 must address an individual. . ; ! 
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tit. If von did address an individual, imiotit not observations have been made duriiw 

rjo'SiMfcfpe. the time you were so addressing that individual, by some other person, that mi-lit 

esca P e your observation? — I think no observation of so remarkable a kind could 

Six tli Day. have escaped my attention. 

(Kl-iyg,) . 1 lie . question, does not refer to any .remarkable observation, b.ut is a general 
question ; do you mean to say, that no one observation could have escaped the 
lips of any person without coming to your ears?— In a confidential and under-tone 
there might. 

Do you mean to say that when you are engaged in conversation with a neighbour 
to you, an expression, not in an- under- tone, might not escape your observation? — 
I think te unlikely. 

Do you think it likely, that when nine persons are congregated together, every 
observation made by the eight other persons must have reached your ears ?— Where 
they are all round the table, and close together, the observations must have been 
■heard by all. 

Were they all round the table the whole of these three hours ?— Mrs. Thorp* 
my step-mother, and sister, were aside talking together; thev did not play at 
Cards. " J 

- During the whole of these three hours, were the whole of the company seated 
round the table?— Not the whole. 

Duiing the time that some were not round the table, might not a conversation 
have ensued in which many observations might have escaped your ears? — In a con- 
fidential tone, there might. 

Supposing two persons were talking together, in one part of the room, and two 
separate persons in another part of the room, might not observations have passed 
between- two of one set that might have escaped your observation, while you were 
listening to observations made between two others ?— There might have. 

Might not observations have been made, by Sheriff Thorp, which did not reach 
your ears, that evening Of course, something in an under-tone might; he might 
have spoken privately, if in conversation with some person, without my having 
heard it. ° 

Might not Sheriff Thorp, during that evening, have been engaged in conversation 
with one person, while you were in conversation with another ?— He might. 

During the time your were so engaged in conversation with your friend, might -not 
observations have been made by Sheriff Thorp, that did not reach your ears?— 
There might. . J 

Did you observe Sheriff Thorp and M‘Connell at any time in private conversa- 
tion- that evening? — No. 

Were all the gentlemen round the table ? — They were. 

The whole time? — Yes. 

You have been asked whether your father is in London ; is not your father a 
very infirm man, that could not conveniently come to London ?— He has been 
very ill. 

It has appeared in evidence, that the expression by Sheriff Thorp, which has 
been particularly alluded to, respecting the panel, was said with a slapping of his 
hand upon his pocket, “ I have the orange panel in my pocket,” if it was accom- 
panied by such a gesture as slapping his thigh and saying he had it in his pocket, 
would not that have been likely to have attracted your notice? — Certainly it would! 

Do you know weather Sheriff Thorp and Mr. M‘Connell are inhabits of intimacy 
with each other ?— They only knew each other by occasionally meeting at my father’* 
house. J 

You do not think it. likely that Mr. Sheriff Thorp would enter into any confi- 
dential communication with Mr. M ‘Connell in a low tone?— By no means. 

Did you know-, en the 17th of December, that Graham had been charged with 
being concerned in the riots at the theatre r— He had not been charged. 

I11 the course of the -conversation which took place, did Mr. Shcrfff Thorp speak 
m approbation or disapprobation of the riots?— In neither terms of approbation or 
or disapprobation of tliem. 

• -He did not express any opinion respecting them ?— No. 1 

How long have you known M c Connell? — Ten years. 
j'.^H’e had visited your house as a friend-?— He had. 

- As a. person of good character? — Yes. 

yob called upon -him to know whether the conversation had passed, whether be 
had heard such a thing said, as was represented by the sheriff?— I had heard, that 
f • he 
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lie had gone before the privy council, and made' affidavit of that conversation, to . s .. 
the effect of Sheriff ihorp s saying, that he had an orange panel in his pocket. 

And you called upon him to know whether it was true? — Yes, whether it 
was true. 

John Crosby Graves, Esquire, Called in; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name?— John Crosby Graves. John Crosby Graves, 

What is your situation in life? — I am a barrister and magistrate of the head office £*■/• 
of police in Dublin. . v * v,- • 

You recollect the riots that happened at the theatre, on the 14th of December? Dl b'- 

—Yes, 1 attended at the theatre on that night. 

• There were certain persons accused of having been active in those riots? — Yes. 

First ot all, there were two persons taken up for that? — I understand three, two 
Handw-ich’s and George Graham. 

Did you commit those persons ? — No, I do not know whether I ought not to 
explain, those persons were carried to the office of the sixth divis ; on ; the police 
division in which the theatre is, they were there examined, and the informations 
taken in that office. 

Do you recollect, when Forbes was first accused ? — What is meant by accused. 

First named as a rioter? — He was first apprehended in the theatre by myself. 

Was he detained then? — He was not then detained, he was taken to the watch- 
house ; he there gave bail, under my direction ; and on the following morning, there 
were no circumstances at the time of sufficient importance, to be considered 
a foundation for any serious charge. 

He was afterwards accused of rather a serious charge, do you recollect what 
that charge was ? . < 

[ The witness was directed to withdraxe.] 

[ 77 /e witness was again called in, and the question was proposed .] 

The charge was of a conspiracy, to kill and murder the lord lieutenant. 

Was not the state of public feeling in Dublin considerably exasperated ? — It w as 
very highly excited. 

In a case of high exasperation of public feeling, do you not think there is 
a considerable difficulty in obtaining a panel of fair and impartial men to judge 
a question of that nature ?r— I should conceive so. 

Do you think the committal of Forbes, for that capital crime, tended to increase 

that exasperation. 

[ The witness was directed to withdraw,'] 

[The witness was again called in, and the question was proposed .] 

It was one of many circumstances that might so contribute. 

Did you commit Forbes for that crime ? — I did not sign the committal for 
Forbes. 

.Was it ever proposed to you to sign his committal ? — rNo; there were grounds 
wffiy I think it was not proper for me to. sign that committal, nor the other twp 
committals for the capital charge, which I will explain to the Committee, if de- 
sired : The tw o informations respecting the other prisoners, and the facts respecting 
them, were deposed to in the sixth divisional office of police, the College-street 
office; the informations against one of the Hand wich’s, Henry Handwich, and 
George Graham, against whom there were capital charges preferred, were sworn 
in that office ; the informations not being before me, it was not for me to sign them.; 

I sent for the magistrate of the office, before whom they had been sworn, he had 
the informations before him, and he signed the committals against those two men ; 
in the case of Forbes, I was myself a w itness, I had apprehended him, I had made 
an information which was part of the evidence to affect him, and it did not strike 
me as at all proper for me to be the committing magistrate. 

Were there any other reasons for your not signing the committal? — Those 
were quite sufficient reasons ; and they were the reasons that actuated me at the 
time. 

Were there any others? — I do not know that I am called upon to go beyond the 
circumstances of the case, which were abundant, and which were the influencing 
sones at the moment. 

Have you any objection ? — I certainly have no personal objection to state any 
thing that I am called upon by the House to state. ’ 

308. . “ Had 
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John. Crosby G raves, Had you any other reason for not signing that committal? — I had taken infor* 

Esq. mations against him ; I had made a statement in the way of deposition against him* 

^ y on facts coming within my own knowledge at the time of his .apprehension ; and 

Sixth Day. I thought, and I mentioned it to my brother magistrate, as a reason why.l should 

(.May 9 ) not t [, e magistrate to commit. 

Did you decline to sign the informations against him? — No ; I received, I believe, 
two or three informations affecting Forbes. 

Were they informations on the capital offence? — They were informations as to 
the circumstances ; and one of the informations was in relation to facts that gave the 
charge a more serious shape than it had taken before me, when he was apprehended 
in the house. 

. What reason induced you to sign certain informations against him, and to decline 
signing the capital one?— I did not decline signing any information at any time 
when I was in the office, and that a witness deposed to any facts as affecting him:; 

I received the information, and of. course subscribed the jurat, as the magistrate 
who swore the information. 

Did you subscribe the jurat on the capital information? — There were informations 
that I did not subscribe. 

Did you subscribe the information on the capital charge? — There were informa- 
tions against Forbes which were not made before me; many I believe. 

Did you subscribe the information upon the capital charge ?— I really cannot 
understand that ; I subscribed one or two informations, which seemed to me after- 
wards, when attending upon the trial before the petit jury, to be one of the prin- 
cipal informations affecting him, with respect to a conversation taking place after 
-the performance at the theatre, and giving a more serious colour to the case than it 
had struck me in, w hen I had apprehended him. 

Did you subscribe tbe jurat of the information upon the capital charge ? — - 
[The witness was directed to withdraw .] 

[The witness was again called in.'] 

Did you subscribe the jurat of the information upon which the capital committal 
took place? — I cannot say that; I subscribed one information ; shall I name the 
-person? an information as to a transaction taking place in Essex-street, after the 
representation was over, which I believe was of as serious a nature as any other 
information sw'orn, except that another party, who w-as present at the same con- 
versation, and who did not swear the information before me, did recollect that 
conversation, I believe, more fully, and did state something which more considerably 
affected Forbes, than did the informants w-ho gave the information before me. 

Did any information which you subscribed warrant a committal on a capital 
charge, in your opinion ? — If I had had the case before me in the ordinary way, 
simply upon the informations that were sworn before myself individually, I should 
not have shaped a capital committal on any thing which had been deposed to 
before me. 

Was it proposed to you to commit upon the capital charge upon those infor- 
mations? — Not directly. 

Was it indirectly? — I got no immediate direction upon the subject. 

Did you get any direction or intimation upon the subject? — One of my brother 
magistrates came into the office and stated, that it was directed that three of the 
persons charged were to have capital committals made against them. 

Did he state by whom it was directed? — He came from the council-chamber, 
and he stated that it was by the attorney-general, or by the law officers, I do not 
know' which ; I had been there on the same day ; he came last, and he said that 
-capital committals were to be framed against them. 

Were you required, or desired, to sign those capital committals ? — No, that was 
all that passed upon the subject, in the way of a direction ; the committals were 
then framed accordingly ; I sent for the magistrate of the office in which the in- 
formations had been taken against Handwich and Graham, who were two of the 
persons ; that magistrate came; he assisted in the preparation of the form of com- 
mittal ; it was afterwards taken into the council chamber, or into the under-secre- 
tary’s room at the Castle, where the law officers were, and I believe it was there 
modified or altered in a slight degree. 

Were either informations or committals tendered to you which you declined 
signing?— *No. I state what passed ; on the ground I mention, I sent for. that ma- 
gistrate, 
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gistrate, and left it to him to sign the committals against those two persons; with &oab Graves 
respect to the third person, Forbes, I addressed myself to one of. my brother ma- ' pj^. 

gistrates, and said, with respect to Forbes, “ I aift a witness, and I think it would C — * 

•be' more proper for you to sign the committal than for me.” Sixth Day. 

You had signed informations, relative to Forbes, previous to that?— I had taken 01ay 9-) 
two at least, if not three, affecting Forbes, with respect to a conversation taking 
place, principally after the theatre, at a tavern in Essex-street. 

Were any informations shown to you which you thought would have justified you, 
if’ you had not been a witness on the case, to have committed him for a capital 
crime? — There were many informations, or notes of informations, taken, affecting the 
different persons, which I had not seen until several days after ; if I was called upon 
to osercise my discretion, for I consider the committal of a person as a judicial 
act, not merely a ministerial act, I should have looked over all the informations in 
the best way in my power, and have come to the best decision I could upon it. 

Was the committal of Forbes signed in your presence? — I believe it was; 

I believe I was in the office at the time. 

By whom was it signed? — It was signed by Major Sirr, the sheriff’s peer magis- 
trate of the office, a very experienced magistrate. 

Was any information made before him at that time?— Not at that time. 

Do you know whether there was at any other time ? — I believe he did receive 
one or two informations respecting Forbes, that he had been the subscribing magis- 
trate as to two ; there are sometimes two magistrates in the office, and in the course 
of business it may happen to one magistrate to examine and sign the informations, 
and on the same case another magistrate to have to examine and sign another infor- 
mation ; I believe in the course of that investigation, which lasted for some days, 

Major Sirr did receive probably more than one information against Forbes, and was 
conversant with the facts, I will not say how far, affecting him. 

Theriots took place on Saturday night the 14th of December? — Yes. 

On what day did the committals of all the offenders take place ? — On the 23d of 
December, the Monday week after. 

On what day did the trials take place? — The trials ultimately, under the ex-officio 
informations, did not take place till I believe the 1st of February, or the end of 
January, I do not recollect the day ; it might have been the second or third of 
February. 

About what date was the panel struck of the grand jury ? — When struck I cannot 
exactly say, but tlie grand jury attended in court, and were sworn on the first of 
January. 

About what time do you suppose that panel was struck ? — 1 should suppose two 
or three days before. 

About the 28th of December ? — I should suppose so. 

Was it likely to be struck on the Tuesday after the riots, on the 1 7th of Decem- 
ber ? — I should suppose not 

Was it in contemplation at that tme? — I do not know the course of the sheriffs 
office, but I should not at all suppose so ; the commission was to sit on the first of 
January, and I believe the panel is not struck so long before. 

Were all the parties in custody on the 1.7th ? — No ; there were only three parties, 
in custody until the 23d ; on that day Forbes and BrownlOw were apprehended in 
addition ; I believe there were six persons in custody on the 23d, three had been in 
custody all through, and I believe three additional were apprehended on the 23d of 
December. 

The committals were by no means perfect on the 17th of December ? — No ; no 
final committal had taken place until the 23d of December ; but three parties were 
continuing in arrest, that is, the two Handwich’s and one Graham, from the time 
of the riot. 

Do you think it at all likely the sheriff would have struck the panel on the 1 7th of 
December, before the offenders had been committed? — I think not; I do not 
found myself upon that, but on the improbability of the time being so long before- 
hand. 

A good large parchment panel would have been a very unpleasant thing to have 
kept in the pocket so long? — I do not know any thing of the size of it, but a panel 
will go into a pocket. 

A sheriff may talk figuratively about having the panel in his pocket, without 
having it there ? — That may be dene. 

S08. Pp . Would 
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Would it be likely fora sheriff to talk of his having a panel in his pocket, before 
the offenders had been committed ? — I should think, speaking a priori, it would not 
have been likely. 

You mentioned, that it was because you were a witness that you declined signing 
the last informations against Forbes? — That certainly was the ground upon which 
I put it ; and I conceive that to be in itself a sufficient ground. I should have 
acted so if there had been no other in the world, most undoubtedly. 

, Had not you taken and signed two informations against the same man? — Yes, 
I had. 

How came the greater delicacy in the last instance, than in the former ?— * 
1 conceive there is no indelicacy in receiving an information ; it is merely attesting 
the party who deposes to facts, no consequence attaches to the party upon that ; 
but on committal, the liberty of the person is immediately affected, and in this case, 
being a capital offence, his life may be affected ; it is, therefore, quite of a different 
nature from, attesting the jurat of an information. 

At the time that you were required to sign a committal for Forbes, had you seen 
all the informations that were against him ? — No ; but again I must state, that I was 
not personally required at all ; and there was no request, except in the shape I have 
already stated to the House. 



William Leadour, called in ; and Examined, 

William Leadour. WHAT is your name ? — William Leadour. 

/ W'hat is your situation ? — I am a tallow-chandler. 

Did you know a man of the name of Ormsby ? — I did. 

What was his Christian name ? — James. 

Is he living, or dead ? — He is dead. 

Shortly previous to his death, had you any conversation with him ? — I had. 

Will you state what it was ? 

{The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

{The witness was again called in, and the question was proposed.] 

In the beginning of the month of March, I called upon him for the purpose of 
getting a book of mine which I heard he had ; I found him in a very dangerous 
state of health ; when alone in his room, and speaking with respect to the termi- 
nation of the trials in the King's Bench of the traversers for the riots at the theatre, 
he said, “ The lads have come off much better than might have been expected, 
they little knew that it was poor James Ormsby, who will be soon going to Davy 
Jones, who threw the pieces of wood.” 

Was there any further conversation on the subject? — None. 

Did he die shortly after ? — In the course of three weeks, or, I believe, a month. 

Was he a low sallow man? — -He was. 

Do you know whether he had made that communication to any body else?— 
I have heard he had ; I cannot speak positively. 

W hom did you hear he had made it to ? — I have heard he told it to George 
Graham, the person who was accused of having thrown those missiles. 

Do you know why your friend supposed those lads had got off better than might 
have been expected, if they were not the persons ? — I should presume, by their 
not having been found guilty. 

At the time you had the conversation with Ormsby, notwithstanding the ex- 
pression you have stated he made use of, with respect to his expectation of- going 
to Davy Jones, did he appear to you to be in serious state of health? — - 
Perfectly sq.. 

Apprehensive of his approaching dissolution ? — I am decidedly of opinion, that 
it was under that impression he made the declaration to me. 

Had your friend Mr. Ormsby been long ill ?— He had. been in a bad state of 
health a good while, nearly a year. 

It was a serious illness ? — A consumption I believe, one w’eek well and another 
confined to his bed. 

Was. he in. the habit of going out frequently ?— -I cannot say. 

Was he in the habit of attending the theatre ? — I cannot say ; I had not seen 
him above two or three months before. 

Had you seen him frequently before this? — I had seen him in the prison of 
Newgate, where the traversers were confirmed. 

Was 
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Was he in the prison confined, or merely as a visitor ? — Merely fis a visitor. 

What was your object in going to the prison ? — I went to see Mr. Forbes, at the 
time he was confined there. 

0rmsb y S° tbere f° r the purpose of seeing Mr. Forbes? — No, I believe he 
pid not know him ; but for the purpose of seeing the Handwich’s. 

Was he in conversation with the Handwich’s ?— Yes, I believe so ; I went for the 
purpose of paying a visit to my friend Forbes. 

Do you suppose he would state to Iiandwich that he threw the rattle? — Indeed, 
1 would suppose so, for I believe they w'ere in habits of great intimacy. 

Do you think it likely Handwich would keep that secret?— I think it probable 
«e would. 

Why? I do not see that any good could have come of proving that, as the 
other had not been found guilty. 

Was not it possible to get evidence, that Ormsby had thrown the bottle ? — I cannot 
give evidence of that; I was not in the theatre, and Cannot state what passed 
there that night. 

Did you ever make any deposition for the purpose of impeaching the credit of 
any of the witnesses on the trial ? — I never was examined privately or publicly 
before on the question. 

Did you never give any information, or make any deposition ? — Never before. 

Do you remember making any inquiries about a person of the name of Farrel, 
who had been examined as a witness ? — 1 do perfectly. 

A man who was examined as to the throwing the bottle? — Yes. 

What inquiries did you make concerning him? — Sometime about Christmas or 
new years day; sometime in the last week of December, a person called on me 
and stated, that he had heard Farrel say, at the door of the police office, in College- 
street ; that thank God, his oath was taken, and now they should have satisfaction of 
the bloody Orangemen. I having a wish that matters should beset in a fairway, 
and that the parties accused should be honourably acquitted, I inquired who Farrel 
was, I found out his occupation and residence; and the person who made this com- 
munication to me, I requested he would go to his abode to recognize him ; on the 
day of the trial, he went there, and returned to me, and told me, it was the same 
person ; and that if he would come forward and swear that Iiandwich was the person 
who threw the bottle, he was ready to swear that he had made use of this expression 
at the door of College-street police office. 

Was that person examined ? — He was not called. 

Were you intimate with the prisoners? — I was particularly intimate with Mr. 
Forbes, Mr. William Graham, and Mr. Browmlow. 

Do you belong to the same lodge with them ? — I do not. 

What lodge do you belong to? — I do not belong to any particular lodge, I'am 
attached to the system generally. 

You do not belong to any particular lodge ? — I do not. 

You are what is commonly called an Orangeman ? — I am. 

1 l^ 011 DOt ^ on S t0 an y P art ' cu l ar lodge ? — I am not attached to any particular 

Are you a purple man? — I am. ■, 

It ou have taken the orange oath ?— I have. 

And the purple oath ? — Yes. 

Is there any other colour, any higher order ? — Not connected with the orange 
system. ° 

Were you intimate with Mr. Ormsby ?— I was not. 

You knew him very little ? — I had seen him about a year back; but I never 
spoke to him in my life, till the time the traversers were in confinement. 

At that time Mr. Ormsby was very ill ? — He was, but w'as able to be out. 

He was in the immediate prospect of death ? — I cannot conceive he was at that 
time, for I thought he was likfcly to do very well. 

Then when he talked about the Mr. Jones, in the way you have described, Ire 
had -not the prospect of death ? — I did not mention Mr. Jones. 

Davy Jones? — Yes, that was in the month of March. 

The question refers to the month of March ?— I am speaking of the last week in 
December. 

When did you see him, when had you that conversation with him ? — The time 
he made use of that expression to me, was the first week in March. 

Was lid very ill then? — Very ill indeed, he was confined to his room; he w ! as 
sitting up to have his bed made, he never left his room after that. 

308. And 
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And died a few weeks after that?— Yes. 

And he had the prospect of death strong in his mind, at the time he mentioned 
Sixth Day. that person of the name of Jones?— Yes. 

(May 9.) In that solemn frame of mind, which the prospect of impending dissolution would 

inspire?— So much so that a clergyman had been with him, I believe, that morning. 

Was he in that state of mind, that a person usually is in the prospect of dissolu- 
tion, when he used the expressions which you have just stated to the Committee ? — 

■I consider him to be perfectly in that state of mind, so much so, that a clergyman 
had been with him, I believe, an hour before. 

You say you had not known him much before?— No. 

How often had you seen him before that ? — 1 might have seen him a dozen times ; 
but I was not on speaking terms until the time of the riot, or the week following. 

How often had you spoken to him altogether, before you had that conversation? — 
'Perhaps a dozen times. 

But never in any confidential habits ? — Never. 

You were no connection of his? — No, certainly not. 

How came you to his house at the time in question ? : — I had lent a book, which 
■was of great value to a person, and on inquiry for the book, I was told it had been 
lent to James Ormsby ; the person said, “ 1 hope you have no objection,” I said, 

“ No, certainly not;” I heard he was in a dangerous state of health, and went to 
■ask how he did, for the purpose of getting my book back ; I sent up my name, 
and was asked to walk up ; I spoke to him for a few minutes, and then told him 
what 1 called for ; he sent the book back by his boy to my house ; 1 sat with him 
for an hour and a half, and talked to him about different matters, and this among 
■the rest. 

How soon did you mention this ? — I told it to Mr. Forbes I believe, on the 
Thursday following. 

Have you told it to any body besides Mr. Forbes? — To a number. 

Since that ? — Yes, since that. 

What made you so anxious that the prisoners should be honourably acquitted ? — 
Being a particular acquaintance, 1 felt concerned in their welfare, I felt sorry that 
an imputation of the kind should be made against them. 

You felt np peculiar interest in consequence of their belonging to the same system 
as yourself? — Certainly; I considered that the same odium would be brought 
against the system, and that together with my individual feeling for them, roused 
me to exertion in their favour. 

Robert G'dbert, called in; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name ? — Robert Gilbert 

What is your situation in life? — I am the under goaler of Newgate in Dublin. 
Robert Gilbert. Do y 0U ^collect any person coming to the gaol of Newgate, tor the purpose of 
- - seeing the prisoners, who were confined upon an information lor being concerned in 

the riot at the theatre on the 14th of December? — I do. 

Do you recollect any person pointing out one of them, as the man that threw the 
rattle?— Ido. 

Who was that person? — I have heard since that it is a Mr. Lewis who pointed 
him out; I heard so the day before I left Dublin. 

Would you know' him if you saw him again ? — I think I would ; but there were 
other gentlemen with him. One gentleman, whom I know, Mr.Tandy,the magistrate. 

Whom did he identify as the person who threw the rattle ? — He identified a man 
who I afterwards understood was a man of the name of Ormsby. 

Was he a low sallow man? — He was a man in a consumption ; a man in the last 
stage as I thought at the time of a consumption. 

Major Tandy was present at this ? — He was. 

When did this take place? — I think the day or the day but one after the pri- 
soners were fully committed. 

Lewis pointed out Ormsby as the one who threw the rattle ? — He did ; there 
were about ten prisoners ia the yard where the man was ; I was asked to show the 
prisoner Graham which I declined doing ; I said it was not my practice to show 
any man singly, but I would show' the yard where he was ; I brought them up to an 
eminence and said, “ Gentlemen the prisoner is in that yard.” Ormsby was with 
his back against the wall talking to Matthew Handwich and he pointed over his 
finger and said, “ That is the man.” 1 certainly was greatly astonished at the time, 
uud turned round, and after some little delay, said, “ Sir, 1 think you are mistaken 
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for that man is not one of the prisoners.” He then seemed to be more positive as Robert Gi lbert ^ 

to his dress than to his features. 

Was Major Tandy by all this time ? — He wat. 

You are sure that Major Tandy was in a situation to hear all that passed?— Cer- 
tainly, he was not further than this gentleman from me, we stood on the narrow 
stone stairs ; we were all standing on the stone stairs together. 

Major Tandy could not have misunderstood any thing that passed, in your 
opinion ?— Certainly not, he was as near as the other gentleman, if not nearer. 

Did not you in the course of the conversation point out Graham to Lewis r — Not 
till after he had asked me if I would show him, and I said I would then. 

You are positive he pointed out Ormsby in the first instance ? Certainly. 

What passed when Lewis pointed out Graham ?• — There was some conversation 
between him and Major Tandy, which 1 did not mind ; Mr. Tandy being a magis- 
trate I did not interfere between him and Mr. Lewis. 

Did not Mr. Lewis say something to you upon the subject? — No, I think not. 

You are positive that he in the first instance pointed out Qrmsby ?— Yes, quite 
positive. . _ T - - 

Did any other persons apply to you to point out Graham to them? JNo, not 
Graham. ,, 

Or Forbes'?^ — The prisoners in general, I was asked to show them all ; I recollect 
on new year’s night there came the crown solicitor to the gaol with a gentleman, 
whom I did not know, whose face was covered so that I could not see, and he 
asked me to bring the prisoners, and to place them in a situation with other persons, 
that they should be inspected. I brought them all down into one of my own apartments, 
and placed them in a room, and the gentlemen walked up into the room, and the 
gentleman who came to identify them, I recollect, identified a man of the name of 
Davern, who was in custody for forgery for a length of time before ; I then told the 
gentleman he must have been mistaken, for that person was in custody for a long time 
before the riots in the theatre ; he then requested I might bring down Forbes and 
show him, that he would be much obliged if I would let him see Forbes ; I told him 
I did not think that would be right, that he was in a most conspicuous place m the 
room, and I did not think it would be treating him well to show him singly. • 

Did you afterwards learn who that gentleman who was muffled up was?— One of 
the attendants asked the servant in the hall, and he told him he was a Mr. Vignoles, 
one of the Lord Lieutenant’s aid-de-camps. 

Did not you consider it a circumstance of some considerable importance, when 
Lewis pointed out Ormsby as the person who had thrown the rattle? I did. 

Did not you think it was a circumstance worthy of being made known to persons 
■ in authority ? — I did. , 

You said that he was so pointed out in the hearing of Major Tandy r Certainly. 

Was the circumstance of its being in Major Tandy’s hearing, a circumstance that 
made you think it was unnecessary to make it known to persons in authority?— Yes. 

Major Tandy is a police magistrate?— Yes, I know him very well as such.. 

On what day did this take place? — I declare I cannot say, but I think a day or 
two after the prisoners were fully committed ; I kuow it was after they were, fully 
committed. , . i* , 

Do you know who Lewis is ? — I have heard the day before I left Dublin, that he 
was sub-sheriff of the county of Kildare. . 

Do you know where he is? — I should suppose he is in Dublin, or in the county 
of Kildare ; I do not know, certainly. 

He is of course a person easily to be got at ? — Certainly. ( 

Were not those prisoners when they were committed, ordered into the felons ward? 

X was not at home when they were committed, but when I came home I found 

them in the felons’ ward. — 

Did you understand by whose orders they were put into the felon s ward r 1 hey 
were put into the felons’ ward either by Mr. Bourne the governor, or some person 
under him. - 

From whom did they take their orders ? — I cannot immediately say. 

Did you ever hear ? — No I did not ; when I came home at night, I found the 
men in the felons’ side ; I went to them ; I thought the place was not a proper place 
for them, being state prisoners, that the state side of the prison was the place for 
them, and the reason it got the name of the state side was, persons charged with con- 
spiracies or combination, or those things, being placed there, .from having state pnaon- 
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ers in it: and I thought as they were charged with a state oftence, they ought to 
be in that side. 

Mr. Forbes was in the condition of a gentleman? — Yes, Mr. Forbes was never on 
the common side; I removed them the next morning to the other side, and they 
were moved back again. 

By whose order were they moved back again ?— I cannot say ; I was at my break- 
last, and when I came out, I heard a noise ; the lord mayor was there and Mr. 
Bourne, the prisoners were in the hall, they had to pass from the state yard to the 
felons' side, and I heard the lord mayor say, “ Pass on, pass on, ye friends here.” 

And they were passed on to the felons’ ward? — They were, and remained there 
I think, for seven days, until they were fully committed. 

Had they very good accommodation in the felons’ ward ?— The best accommoda- 
tion in it is very bad. 

When Lewis stated that Ormsby was the person who had thrown the rattle, did 
he state it upon his own knowledge or common report ? — On his own knowledge. 

Did he state that he had seen it ? — He did ; that he was in some situation in the 
boxes, that he could see him and had a clear view of him. 

He was quite certain Ormsby was the person who threw the rattle? — Yes, he 
seemed to be quite certain at first; but when I told him, he was not one of the pri- 
soners, he seemed not to be so certain as to his features, but more certain to his 
dress. 

Are you to be understood that when you told Lewis that Ormsby was not one of 
the prisoners, then Lewis said that he was not so certain about his features but 
merely about his dress? — Yes, that is the fact. 

After you told him that Ormsby was not one of the prisoners, he then stated that 
his knowledge of his being the person who threw the rattle was not derived from his 
features, but from his dress ? — No, he did not say that, not from his features but 
from his dress ; but he seemed to be more certain as to his dress than to his features, 
and it threw a doubt upon his mind whether he was the person. 

When you told him that Ormsby was not one of the prisoners, some doubt was 
thrown upon his mind whether he was the person ? — Certainly ; and I thought him 
quite mistaken myself at the time. 

Did not Mr. Lew is ask you whether Graham had not changed his dress ? — He did. 

Will you take upon yourself to say, that Lewis at any time pointed out Ormsby as 
the person who threw the rattle ? — Yes, he was the first person he pointed out, and 
him only he pointed out ; and to that question which was just put, I will say, Graham 
never changed his dress. 

Was Ormsby at the prison to visit any prisoners ?— Yes. 

Whom did he come to see ?— One of the Ilandwich’s. 

Did Lewis make his statement that Ormsby was the man, in Ormsby ’s hearing ? 



How far distant w’as he ?• — He was about sixty-five feet from him. 

Did the prisoners know for what purpose Mr. Lewis came to the prison? — They 
did not ; there was no necessity, for there were about ten of them in the yard ; it 
was the yard that their friends see the prisoners in, and I told them they could see 
them without letting them know any thing about it. 

Did you ever mention to the Handwich’s, or any of the prisoners, the fact that 
Mr. Lewis had pointed out Ormsby ? — I went down immediately, and said, “ What 
is your name t lie said, “ My name is Ormsby.” I said, “ There was a gentle- 
man after pointing you out as the person who threw the rattle; were you at the theatre 
that evening r He said, “ I was at the theatre.” I observed while I was talking to 
him he seemed a good deal agitated. I said, “ When you were at the theatre, had 
you this coat on ? ’ He said, “ No, I had not this coat upon me.” I asked him this, 
m consequence of the gentleman seeming to speak more to his dress than to his person. 

Were the prisoners with him at the time you spoke to him ?— No, he was alone, 
coming out of the prison. 

Did you ever mention to the prisoners that Ormsby had been pointed out as the 
man ?— I did. 

When ? — The same day. 

Whom did you tell ? — I told them all ; I think I told the Handwich’s. 

Did you tell them what the gentleman’s name was? — No; I did not know his 
name till the day before I left Dublin. 

Did you mention Mr. Tandy ? — Yes, I always mentioned Mr. Tandy. 

You 
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You told them that Mr. Tandy came with the gentleman? Yes. 

You said you mentioned Mr. Tandy as coming with the gentleman who pointed 
out Ormsby ?— Yes. 

tion^P— Yes ^ ° rmSby a PP eared ver y ni > and ' Ui the last stage of a consump- 

Did he appear to be enfeebled with his disorder ? — He did. 

Had you known any thing of him before?- -I never knew him before. 

Did you see him afterwards ?— I met him in the street afterwards, and saw him 
in a worse state of health than he was when he was in the prison. 

Did you see that Mr. Lewis saw Graham?— He did; he was in the vard at 
the time. J 

What did he say as to Graham when he saw him; did he say he was not 
the man . I do not think he did ; I cannot say whether he did or not. 

Was Graham brought face to face to him, or pointed out at a distance ?— Pointed 
out at a distance ; they were all in the yard at the time. 

Graham did not know that Mr. Lewis came to see whether he was the man or not 1 
— No, he did not. 

Did Sheriff Thorp ever visit the prisoners in gaol, the traversers ?— He did. 

Did he ever dine there? — No, never. 

Nor sup there?— No, not to my knowledge, nor have any other kind of refresh- 
ment. 

Can you account for the reason of your not having been called on the trial after 
having acquainted the Handwich’s and other prisoners of this error in Mr. Lewis in 
pointing out any improper person ; were you summoned on the trial ?— No I was 
not, but I attended the trial almost every day. 

You were not called?— No; they told me, if that gentleman was produced, it 
would be then necessary to call on me. 

They did not think it necessary to show that Ormsby had been pointed out as 
the person who threw the rattle ?— I do not know what their thoughts might be - 
1 suppose they did not, or they would have produced me. 

Do you mean to say, you communicated to them before the trial, that a gentle- 
man, brought there by Major Tandy, had identified another person as the person 
who threw the rattle, but that they did not produce you ?— Yes. 

Were the prisoners visited by their counsel or agents between the day of which 
that fact SPeakin& mid the trial? ~ The y were ’ and their agent was in possession of 

How do you know that the agent was in possession of that fact? — I told it to 
the agent. I beg to say, there were no counsel there, only the agents. 

Did they then communicate it to the agent?— The men told the agents, and thev 
came to me. ° ’ ■’ 

Who were they ?— Mr. Fearn was one ; and a gentleman here, Mr. Chambers 
was the other. * 



State, as distinctly as you can, what passed between you and the agents?— I de- 
clare I cannot recollect. 

The substance was, that you communicated to them the same information as you 
gave to the prisoners before.' — No, I think the prisoners first communicated it to 
them. 

Then they came to ask you about this?— Yes; I do not think they came parti- 
cularly to ask me about it, for they did not seem to set much value upon it ; we 
had a conversation upon it. 

Can you recollect what that conversation was ?— I cannot say what it was it 
was very short. 

Can you be certain that you told them the fact, of another man having been 
pointed out, by a person who came to the gaol with Mr. Tandy?— Yes. 

Are you lawyer enough to know, whether you could have given legal evidence as 
to the identity of Lewis? — Oh, certainly. 

You mentioned Mr. Chambers, he was not agent to Graham ?— He was not 

Was Mr. Fearn agent to Graham ?— He was ; and he was a relation of my own 
and I certainly told him every thing that I knew about it. 

At what time of the day was Ormsby pointed out by Lewis, as the person who 
threw the rattle?— I think about twelve o’clock, I know it was the forenoon. 

Was there any tiling particular in his dress?— He had one of those fearnought 
coats, a whitish coat that buttoned together upon him. 

You have said, that you understood you would have been called on the trial, 

if 
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Robert Gilbert, if Mr. Lewis had appeared there, to have identified the man ? — I did think I 
would. 

Sixth Day. Did not you say, you were told you would be called, if he was called ? — Yes, I 
(May g.) eX p ec fc but J 

was not summoned. 

You stated, that you had never known who Mr. Lewis was, till the night before 
you left Dublin ? — Not till the night before I left Dublin. 

Do you know the object of Mr. Lewis visiting the prison? — 1 think to identify 
Graham ; he asked for Graham. 

Did he state that to be his object ? — He did. 

Did Harris or Moran visit the prisoners ? — I never saw them. 

Do you know their persons ? — I saw Serjeant Harris before ; I never saw Moran 
till I saw him here. 

Did many persons visit the prisoners for the purpose of identifying them ? — No, 

I do not recollect any except Mr. Lewis and Mr. Vignoles. 

Were you at Green-street, at the time the bills were before the grand jury? — 
Yes, I was. 

Do you know whether Mr. Lewis went before the grand jury ?— I do not. 

Did you see him there at that time? — No; I saw Mr. Tandy, but I did not see 
him. 

You were in court when the case was before the petit jury, in February? — Yes ; 

I am obliged to attend all the trials. 

Was any thing said about this on that trial? — No, not a word. 

Were Graham and Ormsby like in person? — They were alike in height, but 
Ormsby had a stoop, the other was a straight stout little fellow. 

Who told you that the person who pointed out Ormsby was Mr. Lewis ?— I was 
told that in confidence, and I would not like to mention the gentleman’s name ; 

I can name him if it is wished. 

Who was it? — It was Mf. Stodart, a police magistrate. 

What did he say to you at the time he told you this person was Mr. Lewis ; I went 
over to the head police office before I came away, and 1 was in the front room, and 
he told me, that the gentleman who came to identify him, was a gentleman of the 
name of Lewis, of the county of Kildare. 

How did he know that the person you saw was Mr. Lewis ? — I cannot say ; he 
was in possession of that fact as well as I. 

How came he by that information ?— Almost every person in Dublin knew it. 

How did Mr. Stodart know that the person who came to the gaol was Mr. 
L ew j s ? — I suppose the only way he knew it was, that the gentleman who came with 
Mr. Tandy was Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Stodart told you, that the gentleman who came with Mr. Tandy was Mr. 
Lewis ? — Y es. 

Are Mr. Tandy and Mr. Stodart in the same office? — No ; Mr. Tandy is a police 
magistrate in the country, and Mr. Stodart in the city of Dublin, 

Was there a similarity between Graham and Ormsby? — No; one was very 
healthy in the face, and the other a very sallow man. 

How did the conversation begin between you and Mr. Stodart ; how came you to 
go to the police office, and have this conversation respecting Mr. Lewis being the 
person ? — I was an officer in the police office for seven years, and was very intimate ; 
I told Mr. Stodart I would call before I went, and he had some message to send by 
me, and lent me some books ; on coming, I went into the front room, and Mr. 
Farrell was in the room. 

In what way did the conversation begin with Mr. Stodart about this? — It occurs 
to me now, that Mr. Stodart asked me what did I think my business was, or what 
was I going about ; and I told him I did not know any thing I had to do in the 
transaction, except about the identity of Ormsby ; then he told me that gentleman 
was Mr. Lewis, sub-sheriff of the county of Kildare, which I never knew 
before. 

You said, just now, you received that in confidence? — He did not bind .me to 
confidence ; but it was a very touchy thing to talk of those things in Dublin ; we did 
not talk about what we heard from different persons in Dublin, on those points. 

How is Mr. Stodart appointed a police magistrate ; by the government or the 
city ? — I know he was elected by the city, for I remember the day that he was 
elected. 
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Henry Cooper j Esq. called in ; and farther Examined. 

^ OU have told the Committee, that when Mr. Poole came to apply to you, to be Hmry Cooper, 
put upon the grand jury, you desired him to go to Mr. Sheriff Thorp ; that Mr. 

Sheriff Thorp was then in the recorder’s court, are you rightly understood ? — If the Sixth Day. 

question was read to me when that answer was put, I would be much obliged. . (May 9.) 

At the time Mr. Poole came to you, to ask to be put on the grand jury, did you 
tell him to goto Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? — I referred him to Mr. Sheriff Thorp. 

Did you say, that Mr. Sheriff Ihorp was then in the recorder’s court? — I rather 
think I did. 

Do you recollect how many days before the opening of the commission that 
was ? — I cannot recollect the particular date ; I have no document as to dates. 

The commission sat on Wednesday, the first of January? — I presume it must be 
either Tuesday or Friday. 

Was it the Friday or Saturday before the commission?— I cannot be positive, 
for there were so many questions put to me as an official officer, that I really wished 
to avoid answering those questions as much as in my power. 

Mention what you recollect?— I think it was in the course of that week, and the 
recorder sat two days in that week. 

Was it towards the latter end of the week ?— I think it was either Tuesday or 
Friday, 

Did you and Mr. Sheriff Thorp settle the panel immediately after the receipt of 
Mr. Kemmis’s letter? — I attended the sheriff’s office, and retired into a room from 
the public office, and there we examined the panel which he produced. 

Was that immediately after receiving the letter of Mr. Kemmis ? — I think it was 
the day after I received it ; but, as I said before, I cannot be particular as to dates, 
having no document whatever with me. 

Have you any reason to doubt it was the day after? — On the general outline, not 
having documents, I cannot be positive. 

Have you reason to believe that you lost no time in settling the panel after 
receiving that letter ?— The regulation of the panel was for. the purpose of giving 
it to the sub-sheriff for his record panel ; I think there was no alteration from that, 
whatever. 

Was not that panel settled before Mr. Poole came to you, and had that conver- 
sation with you?— I do not think it was; I do not think it was settled for the 
record. 

Will you say that it was not ; — I think it was not, I am almost certain it was not. 

Will you positively assert that it was not? — I will not; but, as far as my recol- 
lection will serve me, I think it was not. 



Mr. Joseph Henry Moore, called in ; and further Examined. 

DO you live in the city of Dublin? — I do. 

In what street there? — Summer-hill, niy office is in Bachelor's- walk. 

What is your occupation ? — I am a stock broker, and agent to an insurance 
office. 

Had you a clerk of the name of William M c Culler ? — I had. 

Have you now? — I have now. 

How long has he been in your service? — I suppose three or four years. 

How long have you been acquainted with Sheriff Thorp ? — Since my introduc- 
tion into the city, in the year 1816 or 1817; since I have been a member of the 
city. 

Have you and he been on intimate terms ? — Nothing further than corporation 
acquaintance. 

Has he ever been at your house r — No, he never dined with me. 

He had not been in the habit of transacting business with you ? — No ; he has not 
done business, either officially or otherwise, with me. 

Your clerk, William M c Culler, was one of the persons indicted ? — He was, and 
I was surprised at finding it. 

You knew he was, before you were put upon the grand jury, did you not? — 
I did not. 

Is he constantly in your employ ? — No ; he has a situation in the fever hospital, 
and is with me from ten to half past five. 
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J. H. Moore. 

Sixth Day. 
(May 9.) 



Do you mean to say, that till the bill came up, you never knew that your clerk, 
William M'Culler, was accused as one of the rioters? — Certainly not, and for this 
reason ; on the Monday after the riot, I naturally felt, with my fellow citizens, 
extreme disgust at the report that was spread abroad of the assassination of llis 
Majesty’s representatve ; I wont, in my place in the corporation, and signed a re- 
quisition to the lord mayor, to call a meeting to address his Excellency. An address 
was forwarded, and I knew nothing of it, nor heard anything at all further. When 
I came back, I found there was a paragraph in the paper alluding to me, or some 
one connected with me. I was not in the theatre, and I thought it might allude to 
my young man. The editor of one of the newspapers living near me, Mr. Lovison, 
i went in and told him, that it did not allude to me, for I was not there ; and if it 
alluded to my clerk, I believed it was not correct. He told me, “ lean vouch for 
your clerk, for I sat near your clerk, and he never took any part and the magis- 
trate, Sir G. Neville, told me, that he could vouch that he never took act or part 
in the theatre that night. 

Had you any communication with your clerk, William M'Culler, about the 
theatre? — I asked him, had he been in the theatre; he said he was, and tliat 
he had not taken any part in it whatever; and that he could not be the person 
alluded to. 

Did William M'Culler attend your office from the time of the riot till the time 
you went before the grand jury ? — He did. 

Was he apprehended? — He was not. 

He was not absent from your office during that time? — He was not. 

You have stated positively, that you saw him daily ? — With the exceptions of the 
holidays at that period of the year. 

You mean to say, you had no communication or conversation upon the subject? — 
None, whatever; and I was surprised at finding his name was in the indictment, 
and interlined in the indictment ; and the reason why it w-as not known afterwards, 
was this, although there were ten in the indictment, in the statement by the Right 
honourable the Attorney General, on which the jury founded- their remonstrance.; 
he stated in open court, that there were but five persons returned or accused in the 
.indictment; of course, we as jurors, held our tongues, as to the number actually 
in it. - 

Had you often been on grand juries before ?— I have been in the course of 
attending grand juries since I became a corporator. 

Had you sat on bills for riots before that time? — I had. 

You knew of course, that to constitute a riot, there must be three persons ?— 
I had not that legal knowledge; in the common bills of indictment it runs, I think, 
u with other persons unknow n,” or some words to that effect. 

Having sat as a grand juror on rioters before, did not you know, that in a technical 
and legal sense, there must be more than two to constitute a riot ? — Certainly not ; 
nor did any of the jurors who sat with us that day. 



[The Chairman was directed to report Progress, aud ask leave to sit again ] 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 

TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 

Appointed to inquire into tile Conduct of the Sheriff of 
The City of Dublin. 



Mercurii, 14° die Man , 1823. 




Sir Robert Heron, Baronet, in the Chair. 



Mr. WILLIAM LEWIS, called in; and Examined. 

W HAT is your name ? — William Lewis. 

What is your situation ?— I am an attorney by profession. 

Do you recollect going shortly after the riots to" the gaol of Newgate ?— I do. 

Do you recollect for what purpose you went? — I was called upon to go to the 
gaol of Newgate, to see if I could identify any of the prisoners that were in custody 
for the riot at the theatre. J 

Do you recollect who went with you ? — Major Tandy. 

Do you recollect whether the prisoners were shown to you ? — I was shown the 
yard in which the prisoners were. 

Did you point out any person there, as the person who threw the rattle ?— 1 did 
not point out any person there, that threw the rattle ; but I did point out the per- 
son of a man, w'ho answered the description of the person, that I thought threw 
the rattle from the gallery. 

Did you ever afterwards hear who that person was ? — I never saw until I saw it 
in the papers at Shrewsbury. 

It was not George Graham ? — I do not know that it was not George Graham. 

\ ou did not point out a person that you thought was the person who threw the 
the rattle? I did in this way ; the man that I thought threw the rattle, was a man 
dressed in a particular garb, and the dress of that man answered my view of him in 
the gallery ; but I could not identify his person. 

Were you told afterwards, that that was not the man ? — I was not; I was told 
that he was. not then a prisoner. 

You were told that the person you pointed out was not then a prisoner ? — 
I was. 

Do you recollect afterwards being shown Graham?— I believe I do; I am not 
quite certain, I think I was shown Graham. 

And you did not identify him ? — Certainly not. 

Do you know the under gaoler ? — I think I should know him ; I never saw him 
but on that occasion. 

He was present on that occasion ? — He was. 

And you showed to him the man who you thought was the man who threw the 
rattle ? — Yes, I pointed out the man to him. 
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Mr. 
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Do you now take upon yourself to say, that the man you pointed out to the 
under gaoler, was the man who threw the rattle ? — I do not. 

Do you now undertake to say, that George Graham was not the man who threw 
.the rattle ? — I do not. 

Mr. Joseph Henry Moore , called in ; and further Examined. 

DID you attend the grand jury in January last, under the impression, that bills of 
capital indictment were to be preferred before you? — Public rumour spoke to that 
effect, and I knew nothing to the contrary, until the council for the crown stated, 
that bills would not be sent up capitally ; the general impression was so, certainly. 

Were not the jury much surprized wlieii they found capital bills were not to be 
preferred before them ? 

[ The witness was directed to withdraw .] 

[The witness was again called in . ] 

Were you aware that certain prisoners were committed capitally, for the playhouse 
riot ? — I can only speak from public report ; such was the public report of the legal 
proceedings ; I knew nothing until I heard it declared by the judge, that it had been 
withdrawn in a negative kind of way; I can answer that the court declared that 
the capital charge had been withdrawn. 

\ our impression that a capital charge would be preferred, was not removed until 
after the grand jury was sworn?— Until after the counsel for the crown declared 
that it was withdrawn, my impression was, that we were to tfy a capital offence. 

Were not the jury sworn before the counsel for the crown stated that?— I cannot 
undertake to say whether it was before or after, but I believe after. 

Did you attend in court under that impression ?— Certainly I did. 



The Right Honourable William Conyngham Plunket, 

V as further Examined, in his place, as follows : 

DO you recollect the petit juries that were, impanelled for the trials of the 
ribbon-men, m the beginning of November term last? — I recollect that there were 
petit juries impanelled for the trial of some ribbon-men, but I do not recollect who 
they were. 

Do you recollect whether you challenged on the part of the crown, any, or how 
many, of the persons so on the panel ? — I am almost certain there were challenges 
made on the part of the crown ; how many, I cannot recollect. 

Do you recollect the name of Barrett Wadden ?— I recollect his name perfectly. 

Do you recollect that he was the only challenge made on the part of the crown 
on that occasion?— I do not recollect that his name was called, I did not recollect 
having heard his name till the present occasion. 

You stated on a former day, that you had seen the rules and regulations and 
extracts from the books of the Orange societies, would you have the goodness to 
state whether it was previous to, or subsequent to the riot' at the theatre, that vou 
‘saw those extracts r — Certainly Subsequent. J 

Not before ?— Certainly not before ; I had seen the printed books before. 

ihe question refers to the manuscripts? — Certainly subsequent: I never had 
communication with the person from whom I received them, till long subsequent to 
the not at the theatre ; I did not know the person. 



J. C. C,rn-. 




John Crosby Graves* Esquire, called in.; and further Examined. 

W ERE not you examined before the grand jury, as a witness upon the bills of 
indictment sent up in January last? — I was. 

What was the conduct of the grand jury to you; did they behave with courtesy 
and fairness to you in your examination ?— I conceive so, certainly. J 

They showed no disrespect or impatience during your examination ?— Certainlv 
not ; ought I to state further ? J 

Have the goodness to state any thing which conies within the question put to 
vou r On going into the grand jury room, I was requested to sit clown near the 
foreman; a statement was made to me, “ it is unnecessary to interrogate you 
Mr. G raves ; -you will have tbb goodness to state what evidence you think material 
which you can give.” I did make such a statement of the facts within my 

knowledge, 
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knowledge, and the jury heard them certainly with courtesy and politeness to- J.c.Gma 

ards ni6> i'/titj 

You were asked, on a former day, as to the several causes of irritation which V '" — N . — 

existed in Dublin, under which the jury was impanelled ; do you recollect, at any .Seventh Day. 

period subsequent to the 4th of November, within a few days of that date, the .(May 14.) 

persons that were around the statue being dispersed by the military, and. some 
persons being wounded in that transaction ?— 1 do not recollect the fact ; I recol- 
lect hearing of the circumstance. 

Did you receive any informations on the subject?— No. 

Did you see any informations on the subject ?— No ; I saw copies of informations 
on the subject. This is best explained by the facts I had necessity to refer to on 
my last examination ; the statue is in another division of police from that at which 
I am a magistrate ; the informations in the case of the statue, as well as in the case 
of the theatre, were taken at the office within that district ; they transmit to the 
head office, at which I act, informations or reports on important subjects ; on 
those with respect to the statue and the riot at the theatre, they did transmit them, 
and also I believe to the Castle, or to the attorney general. 

They transmitted a copy of an information upon the subject on which inquiry is 
made r They transmitted either a report or a copy of the informations ; the report 
can be had if desired ; of course my recollection must be very loose. 

Have you any doubt that some persons dressing the statue were dispersed by 
military force, without any orders from the civil power? — I heard so; it was re- 
ported to us, and, never having been contradicted, I have no reason to disbelieve it. 

Do not you conceive that would be an additional cause of irritation?: — I certainly 
should contemplate it as one. J 

Have you ever seen the almanack for the year 1823? — I have, or rather the 
chronicle which is placed at the close of the almanack ; it is bound up with the 
almanack. 

A sort of annals of Dublin ? — Yes. 

1 hat is furnished to the different offices at the expense of government, is it not 3 — 

It is. 

And published by authority?— It is stated to be published by authority. 

Did you ever see the account of the business at the theatre, as affixed to those 
annals as published by authority? — I did see two versions; it did happen that in 
two almanacks coming to my immediate notice, one of the copies contained one 
reading of it, and another another, varying in the phrase. 

I hen there must have been two editions of this almanack ? — It should appear so ; 

I remember remarking it at the time. 

Do you remember which was the first edition? — I do not know which was the 
first; but I recollect one stating that on the night of the riot at the theatre, a heavy 
piece of timber, and another stating that a heavy log of wood, was thrown at his 
.Excellency. 

\V hat did it say besides the piece of wood ; do you remember ? — A quart bottle, 

1 believe. 

Did it not state a certain description of persons it was thrown bv ?— Assassins, 

I think. 

And they added that lie providentially escaped its taking effect? — I think that 
was the statement. 

You were at the theatre that night? — Yes. 

Did you see such a heavy piece of timber, or heavy log of wood thrown at the 
I.ord Lieutenant on that night r— No ; I believe that occurrence, whatever it was, 
took place while I was in the act of taking Mr. Forbes, whom I had apprehended 
by myself and another magistrate in conjunction with me, from the theatre to the 
watch-house ; I believe it occurred just in that interval, I did not see it. 

What occurred ? — I saw several things occur in the theatre while I was there. 

W hat occurrence do you allude to?— The throwing of this piece of timber, what- 
ever it was. 

Do you believe there was ever such a thing thrown ? — I do believe a piece of 
timber ; as to the weight of it, I have a pretty correct notion, but I can have no 
doubt that a piece of timber was thrown ; I saw it produced upon the trial, and I saw 
it in the police office. 

Did it deserve, in your apprehension, the appellation of a heavy log of timber? 

—I think not; I think that was an, exaggeration. 

1 3 ° 8 * What 
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J. C. Graves, What sort of a log of timber did you see produced on the trial ? — I saw it in the 
A'*?. police office, and then measured it, I have not the precise measurement in my 

— — si- / recollection ; but I measured it for the purpose of being able to inform the attorney 

Seventh Day. general, on his carrying on the investigation, of the size. t 

(May a 4.) Would it have been fit to cut up for furniture?— It was precisely the head of such 
a rattle, as is bought in the toy shops to go to a masquerade, less than a watchman s 
rattle, it weighed eight ounces and a half. 

Any drachms ? — I saw it at the police office, and the chief constable of the 
college office said, “ it has been weighed, sir, and it weighs -eight ounces and 
a half.” 

On a former day you were asked, what reason induced you to sign certain infor- 
mations, and to decline signing a capital one, and you replied, you did not decline 
signing any information, at any time when you were in the office? — Or at any time, 
the mistake in the terms used that night, (I suppose I ought to have been more parti- 
cular in explaining it,) arose from confounding information and committal ; I could 
not, at any time, have refused to sign an information ; in taking an information, 
I conceive a magistrate has no duty to discharge, but to see that the witnesses state- 
ment is taken down fairly ; that if he is a witness of that description in life, that 
requires assistance, he shall be so interrogated, as to draw from him all the facts 
with which he is conversant on the subject, and when those are taken down correctly^ 
to attest them by the signature of the magistrate; and that I never declined doino-, 
or have thought of declining doing ; the other fact of the committal, is a fact of 
quite another nature ; I consider a committal, as applying the law of the case to 
those facts, as forming the best judgment the. magistrate can, upon the legal crime 
appearing to him to arise upon those facts, and framing that committal according to 
bis view of the crime committed. 

In the early part of your examination, you were asked, whether it was ever 
proposed to you to sign the committal of Forbes, to which you answered, “ no;” and in. 
a subsequent part of the examination, the question was repeated, varying the term 
as to informations, and you said, “not directly;” then you were asked, “ Was it 
ever proposed to you to sign his committal,” you say “ no ;” you then enter into, 
reasons why it was not ; then you were asked, “ Was it proposed to you to commit 
upon the capital charge upon those informations,” and you said, “ not directly.” 
Will you explain rather more fully, what you mean by its not being directly pro- 
posed? — There was no direction or communication to me in particular; to me as 
an individual, and with respect to all that I would beg of the Committee to con- 
sider, that any thing of that nature I considered at the time to be matter of 
official intercourse, I have at all times held it sacred, and unless there is something 
necessary to this inquiry, (and I do not see that it touches it,) I would beseech 
the House not 1 9 call upon me to disclose that ; there is a great deal of intercourse 
necessarily between my office and the government ; nothing that ever passed in that 
office with any officer of the government ever passes by my lips to any one, nor shall 
do, except under the immediate direction of the House; if I am directed by the 
House to disclose any thing respecting those communications, I shall do. so fully 
and fairly ; if I once begin to do so, I will do it fully ; I would rather do so, than 
appear to fence with the questions ; but it does not appear to me to touch upon the 
subject of the grand jury or the sheriff of Dublin ; I beg to submit this respectfully 
to the Committee. , 

Was it proposed to you at any time, or in any place, to sign any informations 
respecting the persons who were accused of rioting at the theatre, or of conspiring 
to kill and murder the Lord Lieutenant, without having the informant before you, 
or without examining him as to the facts stated in this information ?— 1 should say 
no, as to that ; am I called upon to state further ; 1 have already stated that I have 
not the slightest personal objection to any question ; a great part of the investigation 
in question did not take place in my office ; it took place before the law officers of 
the crown ; from the circumstances, I dare say, of their not wishing to appear in 
a public police office ; many of the witnesses in question resorted rather directly to 
the Castle, than to the police office ; many of the informations were taken in the 
Castle; the notes of those examinations did not come before us at the time the 
committals were signed, or at any time previous to that. I have stated to the 
Committee, the general direction that came, that the committals should be signed ; 
there were belore us at that time a great number of notes of informations existing 
in the office ; before the commission came on, all the notes of examinations that 

lutd 
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fiad been taken at the Castle, were brought dawn to uS : all the witnesses in question 
or many of them, I know had been sworn by a magistrate * I among other magis- 
trates \vas sent for from time to time, I was desired to swear a witness ; I did sweat 
the witness and- then withdrew, and the notes of the examinations were then taken, 
they did not take the shape of an information sworn before a magistrate; but several 
days before the commission and the bills being being sent up to the grand jury, 
they sent down to us, and we were desired to bring the persons before us arid to 
swear them to those, they being put into the shape of informations; and to bind 
them over to appear on the trial, which we did 1 . 

Are you to be understood that no such proposal was made to you? — The only 
proposal or direction given to me, or to the magistrates generally, was that con- 
veyed oil my former examination ; and when those notes of informations came before 
the magistrates to swear, we had of course the witness before os ; we interrogated 
him again, he swore to the informations, and in many instances, in doing so, he 
altered the notes of examinations as before taken, in several instances he altered 
them considerably ; we do not swear them without having the witnesses before us, 
end without interrogating them particularly. 

Was it proposed to you at any time, or in any place, to sign any informations 
respecting the persons who were accused of rioting at the theatre, or of conspiring to 
kill and murder the Lord Lieutenant; without having the informant before you, or 
without examining him as to the facts stated in his information ? — No ; it never was 
proposed to us to swear those informations at all, until subsequently to the com- 
mittals, when we had tire witnesses before us, and w hen we were directed to have 
the witnesses before us in the first instance ; we had, at the police office, before us, in 
the ordinary course, several witnesses appear, who had made informations before 
us in the ordinary course ; they were taken in the usual way, the party was attested 
to them, and the jurat subscribed by the magistrate, and the party bound over to 
prosecute ; but there were other witnesses who went to the Castle, who did not come 
to the police office, who made statements which were taken in the shape of notes, 
but some of them attested by a magistrate, but we did not see them at all, till they 
were sent down to us to be attested, in the shape of informations; the witnesses were 
then brought before us, and interrogated as to the facts ; they then ultimately sub- 
scribed them, and were bound over to attend the commission. 

Are you to be understood, there were no informations before the committals ? — 
I have stated, that there were some informations in the police office, one of the 
principal ones against Forbes I had myself signed ; others were sworn before other 
magistrates ; but there was a great body of other examinations not at all before us. 

Did you, in any case, -refuse or decline to sign any information on any account? 
— No. 

Any committal ? — I stated the facts, with respect to the committals, upon the 
last occasion ; I did put over on another magistrate in my office the duty of signing 
the committal, for the reasons which I submit, were sufficient ones, which I stated 
on my last examination ; and in point of fact, I did not sign any committal. 

Will you say yes or no to the question ; was it proposed to you at any time, or in 
any place, to sign any informations respecting the persons who were accused of 
rioting at the theatre, or of conspiring to kill and murder the Lord Lieutenant, 
without having the informant before you, or without examining him as to the facts 
stated in his information ? — I have before said no. 

Were you ever called upon to attest any information which you were not suffered 
to read ? — No. 

Did you attend at the trial of the ex officio information ?— Yes. 

Were either of the two individuals that were examined upon that trial, named 
George Atkinson or John Atkinson, examined by the grand jury ? — Certainly not ; 
and I conceive it impossible they could, because they were two of the parties 
against whom bills of indictment were sent up before the grand jury. 

Were the bills against them ignored ? — Yes, they were. 

You were at the theatre, you say, on 'the night of the riot?— Yes. 

When you were there, were you inclined to believe there was any attempt at 
assassination ? — I can state the facts that I saw, I did not see the bottle till it was 
held up ; it was held up, and there was a cry of shame ; I did not see the fact of 
the bottle striking, that circumstance induced me to leave the part of the house 
where I was, intending to go to the gallery from whence the bottle was thrown; 
in so doing, I observed that the noise and disturbance, the riot as I considered it, 
extended to the boxes, in those boxes I apprehended an individual, one of three in 
308. T t the 
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the act of using whistles ; I- took that individual to the watch-house, and I have 
reason to know, that it was during my absence from the house, in taking that 
individual to the watch-house, that the rattle, the piece of timber was thrown. 

While you were at the theatre, did you from what you saw there, conceive there 
was a plan or a . plot for assassination? — No, it never occurred to me at the time 
I left the house. 

You were absent at the time the rattle was thrown ? — I conceive so, for when 
I came back I heard a voice addressing the house from the middle gallery, adver- 
ting to that circumstance as having taken place, and it did not take place before 
I left the house. 

How long have you been in the magistracy? — Between eight and nine years. 

Have you ever known any disturbance occasioned on the ceremonies of dressing 
the statute, by .firing off guns and pistols in the streets, and alarming the inhabi- 
tants of College-green and its vicinity ?— I never have been passing in the streets 
at the hour that those occurrences usually took place, until I became a magistrate 
of the head office of police, which was only about a year and a half ago; but 
I have heard of such things, I have reason to know that the thing took place, that 
there was noise and letting off of guns ; and confusion, and a crowd of people 
assembled, some of whom felt disapprobation, and some approbation. 

The questiou refers to the firing of guns and pistols? — Yes, I have heard 
of them. 

Were any of the depositions laid before the grand jury? — I believe not ; they are 
not, according to the existing law, laid before the grand jury unless they are called 
for, which was not the case here. 

Did you see any of the placards that were thrown about the theatre ? I did. 

Will you state what was printed on those placards ? — I saw, in the first instance 
the papers showering down from the opposite side of the house, and afterwards 
from the side of the house on which the Lord Lieutenant sat, the purport of which 
I did not know ; one of them fell into the box of the Lord Lieutenant. A magis- 
trate sitting in the box in which I did, Alderman Darley, left the box, on an intima- 
tion of what appeared on one of those placards, and went up to inquire after them • 
he went up with a view to ascertain who had distributed them ; that he failed in • 
he came down, and showed me three of them ; on one of them there is printed, 
“ No Popery;” on another, t! The Protestants want Talbot, as the Papists have 
got all-but ;” and “ Fleming, though he has got the mace, may find it hard to hold 
his place ; ” another was, “ Ex-governor of the bantams must change his morning- 
tone.” 

Did you attend the ex officio trial ?— I did. 

Did you hear the evidence ? — I did. 

Were not those persons of the name of Atkinson the principal witnesses for the 
prosecution ? — They were principal witnesses ; there were twenty witnesses ; they 
formed two of the twenty. 

Those, who in your estimation, were the principal witnesses ? — They deposed 
to a great number of facts commencing before, and giving the previous^ history of 
the plan and the facts, as occurring at the theatre, they certainly did go over the 
whole case more than others did. 

They were not examined before the grand jury ? — No, certainly not, they were 
both before the grand jury. 

Do you know that it was the custom, and that it is the custom to hoist the .flag 
m the castle yard, on the 4th of November ?— Yes, it was, and still is usual. 

And firing the park and tower guns ? — Y es. 

For the purpose of celebrating that day ? — Yes. 

During the eight or nine years you have been a magistrate, did you ever 
receive orders to prevent any riot or disturbance on the day on which the statue 
has been usually dressed ?— I have not received them, but such orders have been 
given. 

When?— I am convinced the attention of the magistracy has always heen 
alive to it, and kept alive to it, I dare say, by orders ; but I was a magistrate of 
another division, and that a remote division from that in which the statue'is placed, 
until a year and a half ago. 

What is your reason for believing such orders were given ? — I have had inter- 
course witff the head office of police, and I recollect the attention of the magistrates 
being called to it, and arrangements being made for the preservation of the peace, 
on the day in question, with, particular anxiety. 

For 
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For the last eight or nine years ? — I do riot go so far back as that. , 

Six or seven years ? No ; I do not think any apprehension of riots on that day 
did occur till within the last two or three years; there was an expectation produced 
by the circumstance of the Kings visit, that the thing would' be discontinued, and 
from that time the attention of both parties seemed to be more alive ; on the one 
part to do the thing, and on the other to have it stopped ; and from that time there 
has been more attention excited to it. 

In point of fact, do you know that any riot or disturbance ever took place, on any 
occasion, within your memory, on the day when the statue was dressed ?— Nothing 
that I know of, of any importance, until the July immediately preceding its being 
discontinued; I did hear of such a thing occurring on the Julv immediately pre- 
ceding, (July 1 822), that there was something of riot, a good deal of confusion, and 
one or two persons hurt. 

Do you mean to say you do not, of your own knowledge, know that there were 
riots and confusion prior to July 1822?— If noise and firing of guns are to be so 
considered ; I do not recollect any mischief done, or any thing which is in General 
considered as a riot. 0 - 

Was there not a procession on such an occasion ?— Yes ; regular formal proces- 
sions until the year 1 806, I believe. 

Were those processions always peaceably attended, with no insult to any person in 
the city of Dublin?— I cannot pretend to say that; but I cannot assert that they 
were ; I was rather a young man, and not in the police till several years after that. 

The question refers to the last six or seven years ; were not those processions 
attended with insult to some of the inhabitants and citizens of Dublin ? — I cannot 
speak to it as a matter of fact, but I believe there were insults ; I saw frequently 
paragraphs in papers, a day or two after, speaking of insults, but I do not know of 
them. 

You were a magistrate in Dublin during that period r— From the vear 1 815 I have 
been a magistrate. 

Had you any directions, on the last occasion, to preserve the peace? — Very 
anxious directions. 3 

Directions much more strong than previously ? — It was apprehended there might 
be an attempt to dress the statue, in contradiction to the wishes of government, mid 
in contravention of the wishes of the lord mayor ; there were greater precautions 
taken on that than on any former occasion. 
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Christopher Galloghly, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name ?— Christopher Galloghly. 

What is your situation ? — A peace officer attached to the head police office in . C * GaUo ^h- 
Dublin. — 

Were you a witness before the grand jury, in January 1823? — I was 

How did the grand jury conduct themselves towards you when under examina- 
tion?— As I conceive, as a grand jury ought to do; I had been before a grand 
jury before, and in the same manner they have treated me, as I was by the former 
grand jury. 

Was it with civility and patience ? — Yes. 

They heard your whole story ? — Yes. 

Did any thing whatever offensive happen to you, while you were in the room ? — 

Certainly not. 

Were you examined before the petit jury on the ex-officio trials? — No. 

You were not called as a witness for the. crown? — I was not ; I was summoned 
and in attendance, but I was not called on. 

Did you see much of the riot we have heard so much of? — No, I did not. 

You apprehended some of the rioters?— Yes, I was with Alderman Darley, 
when he apprehended Henry Handwich. 

What passed when he apprehended Henry Handwich? — There was a great deal 6f 
noise in the gallery, and some said that Handwich should not go ; others said that 
Handwich must go; Handwich said he would go with Alderman Darley ; I had him 
by my left hand, and Alderman Darley had him by his right ; some persons came 
between Handwich and I, he still said he would go with Alderman Darley, and he 
came ; and we left him in College-street police office. 

Had you ever any conversation about the bottle, of which so much has been 
said ? — I had ; I was placed outside of the theatre with other peace officers ; 

3 o 8 - Crosby 
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Crosby, a peace officer, came and said, there tvas a bottle thrown, I proceeded 
with Crosby and Irwine another peace officer, to the gallery, and we mentioned 
that we heard a bottle was thrown; they all said, that no such thing was thrown 
from that quarter of the house ; that it was not thrown there, I mentioned to 
Handwich in particular, sufely no person would be so daring, or words to that effect, 
as to throw a bottle at the representative of Majesty, much less at any individual, 
for they do not know what injury may be done, Handwkh said., “ no person there 
“ would throw it I replied, says I, “ if you had seen any person, I conceive it 
“ was your duty to take him into custody/’ and several said, they would have 
talcefi any person into custody, that they had seen throw the bottle. 

Ate you a member of any of the Orange lodges in Dublin ?-— 1 am not. 

Do you know of any other persons belonging to the police that are?— I cannot 
say from my own knowledge, but I have heard of such. 

William Irwine, called in ; and Examined. 

William irwine. WHAT is your name? — William Invine. 

J ■ Do you belong to the police office ?— Yes. 

W ere you a witness before the grand jury, in January 1 823 r — I was. 

AVere you examined ori the ex-officio trial ? — I was not. 

How were you treated, when you were brought into the grand jury room, with 
civility or otherwise ? — With civility, as gentlemanly conduct as could be. 

And patience?— Yes, the same as at any other time that l have been examined 
^before the grand jury. 

Mr. Benjamin Bitty called in ; and further Examined. 

HAVE you any thing to produce? — I have ; this is the panel of the February 
commission of 1820, and a return with reference to it. 

[The witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows 

City op Dublin. — AN ACCOUNT of the Number of Persons on the Panel returned by the Sheriffs of the said 
City at the Commission held on the 14th of February 1826 : — showing the lowest Number of such Persons called 
to compose the Gfattd jury ; the Ntiftiber tin the Panel of the 23d or last Grand Jaror; the Number of Common 
Councilmen on the Panel Not Sworn ; the Number of Common Coimcdimen on the Panel Sworn ; and stating, 
whether the Panel was exhausted or not, or whether called on Fines. 





NUMBER 
«n Ihfe 
PANEL. 


NUMBER 
to which Panel called 1 

Grand jury | 


NUMBER 
oh Ac Panel 
of 

the last or 23d 
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NUMBER 

of 

Common Ceunciimeu 
on the Panel 
Not Sworn. 


NUMBER 

of 

Common Councilmen 
on the Panel 
Sworn. 


. Whether 
panal Exhausted, 

called on 
PINES. 


1820: 

February. 


Eighty-four. 


Eighty-four. 


Eighty-four. 


None. 


Gne. 


This Panel 
was exhausted, but 
there is no entry 
thereon to show 
that it «as called 
on Pines. 
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ts the panel you have now delivered ill, marked so us to enable the Committee 
to distinguish the number of corporators ? — The return accompanying it will enable 
the Committee to see that. 

Is that the panel returned next, after an election of corporators?— It is the next 
after the election in the year -1819. 

Is that the one which was missing when you were before examined ? — Yes, the 
panel of February 1 826 ; at that time there was not any commission in January. 

You were asked, whether it was not a notorious fact, that, hnmediatdy after the 
. elec tion of corporators, there was a larger number put upon it, by way of compliment 
to them'? — That question was pdt. 

How does that fact appear ? — 1 stated, that it "appeared that one person, being 
a common councilman, was sWorn on the jiffy ; 1 have examined the pand with 

reference 
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reference to the members of the common council, and I find that man is the only 
common councilman upon the whole panel, amounting in number to eighty-four. 

And that is the panel returned next after the election of common councilmen of 
1819? — Yes. 

Were you in your present situation in the year 1803 ? — 1 was. 

Do you recollect bills that were preferred against Mr. Emmett at that time? — 
I remember the occasion. 

Do you recollect the manner in which the grand jury answered upon that occa- 
sion ?— I cannot at this distance of time, bring any circumstance to my memory, 
with respect to that event. 

The bills were of a capital nature, were they not? — For high treason, if my 
memory serves me. 

You do not recollect the manner in which the grand jury answered?— I cannot 
bring that to my recollection. 

Have you never heard ?— I was in court at the swearing of them most probably. 

Have you never heard that circumstance talked of since that period? — I never 
did. 

Can you refer to the grand jury panel of 1803 ?— I dare say it can be come at. 

Do you recollect the trials of the Sheares’ in 1798? — ^ do. 

Do you recollect the manner in which the grand jury answered upon that occa- 
sion ? — I cannot say. 

Whether consecutively or not? — I cannot say. 

Nor whether they did on Emmett’s trial ? — Nor can I speak to that : those are 
the original panels, of which I laid copies before the House on a former night. 

[The witness delivered in the same.] 

[The Chairman was directed to report Progress, and ask leave to sit again. 
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House of Commons. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 

TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 

Appointed to inquire into the Conduct of the Sheriff of 
The City of Dublin. 



Veneris, 23° die Mail, 1823. 



Sir Robert Heron, Baronet, in the Chair. 



Mr. GABRIEL WHISTLER was called, but did not answer. 

Mr. William Gifford, one of the Messengers of the House, was called in ; 
and Examined. 

yOU went to Dublin for the service of the persons that were first ordered to 
-* attend, did you not?— 1 did, 

Was Gabriel Whistler sub-sheriff of Dublin, one of those r-He was. 

fnX h 'h m •^ M ~ Mansfi 1 eld rec< ™d the order for Mr. Whistler. 

W as he in the sheriff s office at the tune ?— Mr. Mansfield was. 

,1 , x/wf'T T !" S o9ice 5 ~ Yes ; Mr - Mansfield said he would take care 
that Mr. Whistler should have the order. 

Was it served at the usual office l— Yes. 

[The witness-ms directed tomthdrem .] 

The Chairman was directed to report to the House, that Gabriel Whistler 
who had been summoned to attend, had not attended in obedience to 
Ins summons : After a short time the Committee was resumed. 

Major Henry Charles Sirr, called in; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name?— Henry Charles Sirr. 

hat is your situation ?— A magistrate in the head police office, in Dublin 
Do you recollect the , 4 tl, of December last, when there wl a riot n't the 
theatre?- 1 recollect the 14th of December last. e was a not at the 

That was the night on which there was a riot at the theatre ? — I believe so 
Do you recollect whether the state of public feeling in Dublin was at that time 
much agitated ?-On that night it was, and previous to that it was. 

Do you recollect any of the causes which led to that irritation 5—1 believe the 
prevention of the dressing of King William was one. ’ 

0 you imagine that that irritation was much increased by the committal of some 
Undou^ SUPP ° Sel1 Ue * in a capiti charge ?™ 

capMcTargr?-Vam m “ giStrateS those persons, under the 

Canyou state to the Committee, the circumstances under which you made that 
^ x committal? 
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h’v’xL T. committal ? — I made that committal under the directions of the officers of the 

j crown. 

Eighth Day. w hat officers of the crown ?— The attorney general, the solicitor general, and 
(May 23.) Mr. Townsend. 

Had you, at the time you made that committal, informations before you to con- 
vince you that it was a capital crime that he was charged with ?— There were 
a variety of informations taken on the subject ; I was not aware at the time that it 
was a capital charge, until I was desired to make out the committal. 

You are understood that you made that committal in pursuance of directions from 
the law officers of the crown, without having informations before you, convincing 
you that they authorized a committal for a capital crime?— I did not know the 
extent of the offence until I was desired to make out that committal, from the variety 
of informations which were taken in the head police office, and having been laid 
before the law officers, it was necessary to get their opinion upon it before the com- 
mittal was finally made out. 

Are you to be understood, that you saw all the informations which were token 
upon the subject, previous to your laving committed the person ? — I saw several of 
them, I do not believe I saw all. 

Where were the witnesses chiefly examined ?— Some at the head office of police 
and some in the under secretary’s office at the Castle. 

After the witnesses were sworn, was not the magistrate directed to leave the 
room ? — Sometimes he was, sometimes not. 

Were the informations which were ta ken during the absence of the magistrate, after- 
wards laid before the magistrate for his perusal ?— Several of the witnesses examined 
at the Castle were afterwards re-examined in the office and their informations taken. 

Was that after they were committed on the capital crime ? — I believe not. 

After Forbes was committed ? — W e had taken informations prior to his com- 
mittal. r 

Were the persons bound over to prosecute previous to his committal ? — I believe 
they were. 

By you ?— By me, whenever I took the informations, certainly ; three magistrates 
are in the office; it will sometimes fall to the lot of one, sometimes of another, to 
take the informations. 

Are you to be understood, that from your own judging of those informations 
which you saw, you conceived Forbes had made himself liable to be committed for 
a capital offence ? — I conceive, from the high authority from whom I received the 
directions to make out the committal, that there was sufficient. 

If you had not received those directions from high authority, would you have 
committed rorbes for a capital offence? — I believe not. 

Were you brought up as a lawyer ?— No. 

What had been your private education ?— Military. 

W ere you then acquainted with what would amount to an act of high treason or 
a capital offence of that description?— In some instances I might be. 

In the present instance, were you in doubt?— In the present instance I should 
not ffave thought there was anything of high treason in it. 

Should you have thought there was sufficient to amount to a capital offence, or 
had you doubts upon that subject?— I had doubt, certainly. 

In consequence of those doubts, did you submit it to the law officers of the 
crown r — 1 was guided by them. 

In consequence of the doubts you entertained as to the offence amounting to 
a capital charge or not, did you take the opinion of the law officers of the crown ?- 
l\o, it was not in consequence of that. 

In consequence of what was it then that you took the opinion of the law officers 
of the crown? 



[ The witness was directed to withdraw .] 

[The witness was again called in, and the question proposed.] 

It was in consequence of what was done, certainly, that I received the orders of 
the Jaw officers of the crown. 

^ Did you apply to the law officers of the crown for their opinion upon this matter?— 

W hat are the Committee to understand by your saying, that you received the 
directions of the law officers of the crown?— It was considered as a crown prose- 
cution, and immediately under the direction of the officers of crown; and as magis- 
trates, 
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trates, we receive’ their instructions, from time to time, on the informations that were 
taken. 

You are understood to say, that this was a criminal case, in which the crown was 
one party ; are you in the practice in such cases, of acting by the instructions of 
that party r — Certainly. 

In your capacity of a magistrate ? — Certainly. 

Asa justice of the peace? — Yes, as a justice of the peace. 

How long have you been a justice of the peace 5 — As a police magistrate, mark 
ill teen years. J 

Before that period, in what capacity did you serve ? — I was likewise a magistrate? 

I'or how many years before those fifteen years? — About nine years I believe I do 
not exactly recollect. 

During the whole of that period, has it been your practice in your official situa- 
tion as a magistrate, to act according to the directions of the crown ? No. 

Since when did you commence this practice ? — It is the practice in crown 
prosecutions. 

Has it been your practice, during the whole of those four-and-twenty years, in 
cases where the crown is the party prosecuting, to take the instructions of the officers 
of the crown? — No doubt. 

Do you mean, that you never exercise a discretion yourself, or that in all cases 
whatever your opinion might be, you have held yourself bound by the instruction 
of the crown lawyers?— There are some cases that I should suppose do not require 
their advice. ^ 

Suppose they have given you instructions, and that your opinion was different, 
has it been your practice to follow your own judgment, or the instructions of those 
officers?— Whenever it was my duty to resort to them, I always considered from 
such high legal authority, that I was correct in attending to their advice in preference 
to my own. 

In what way did you resort to them upon those occasions ? — To know how I 
should proceed. 

What do you mean, by resorting to the officers of the crown ? — I always con- 
sidered it my duty, for any advice I might have occasion for. 

What do you mean by the term resorting; what did you do, that vou call resort* 
ing; did you go to them yourself personally? — Undoubtedly. 

Did you state the case, and receive their instructions ? — Certainly. 

Was this ever in writing, or by verbal communications? — Verbal communications 
or through the solicitor of the crown. 

Was it to the solicitor you always went ? — I have frequently done it ; I do not 
always do it ; in those cases only when it became an arduous matter, and it be- 
came necessary. 

Are you to be understood, that whenever it becomes necessary to resort for in* 
structions to the crown lawyers, you go to the solicitor for the crown ?— Occasion- 
ally, as it may be necessary. 

Did you ever go directly to the crown lawyers, without going to the solicitor ?— It 
might so happen. 

What do you mean by those cases in which you deem it necessary to have recourse 
to their instructions ?— Only in cases of state affairs. 

Do you mean the cases of prosecutions for political offences?— Certainly. 

Is that your rule in all political prosecutions ?— There may be some minor 
offences that it would not be necessary to do so. 

In all political offences of the least importance ? — In all great offences. 

Suppose a man were arrested on a charge of sedition ?— Certainly, I should 
apply for instructions ; I would take the informations without hesitation. 

You would take the information immediately ; and ask the crown lawyers for 
further instructions ? — Certainly. 

Should you in that case proceed according to their instructions, in preference to 
your own judgment? — It would be their duty to proceed ; it would be my duty to 
take the informations, and act as a magistrate. 

What do you mean then by acting by the directions of the crown solicitor ?— Of 
course the crown lawyers must be consulted upon it in cases of treason. 

Do you mean, that suppose a person were arrested for sedition, before you made 
out a warrant of commitment you would apply for instructions to the crown officers? 
— No, not in every case. 

Would you in any cases of importance ?— Not in regard to committal always ‘ 
3 ° 8 - I would 
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I would take it from the body of the information ; I should not hesitate in com- 
mitting, on my own judgment, where a case was so strong that there could be no 
doubt upon it. 

On what cases is it that you describe yourself as being used to follow the instruc- 
tions of the crown lawyers ?— In such a case as the present I acted immediately 
under their advice. 3 

In cases where you follow the instructions of the crown lawyers, what is it you do 
according to their instructions ?— I act according to the instructions I receive. 

In what manner do you act ; what do you call acting according to the instruc- 
tions you receive ; do you mean to say you ever follow their instructions upon 
the question, whether you should commit or not?— I should not hesitate in the 
committal. 

Nor whether you should take an information or not? — Nor whether I should 
take an information or not. 

On what questions is it you have taken their instructions? — I conceive I have 
done my duty when I have taken the necessary informations and committed. 

You commit according to your own judgment, and you take the information 
according to your own judgment ?— No doubt. 

In what respect is it you follow the instructions of the crown lawyers?— I do no 
more than that it is for them to proceed. 

What do you mean by following the instructions of the crown lawyers f As to 

the extent, if the information goes against several individuals, as to the extent of 
arrest, perhaps, how far each may be involved; some may be more, deep than 
others, and it may not lie wise in some instances to arrest perhaps. 

If you have taken the information against the whole number, and made out the 
warrant of commitment against the whole ; what further question remains for you ?— 
If they are in custody, it is a different matter. J 

If they are in custody, how do you then follow the instructions of. the crown 
lawyers?— I would commit certainly; it will be for them to prosecute the entire 
or not. 

In what respect do you follow their instructions ?— I do not follow any further. 

Suppose a question were to arise, as to holding the person to bail, whether yoa 
should hold him to bail, or to commit him to custody ; should you follow the instruc- 
tions of the crown lawyers ? — Certainly. 

Supposing a question should arise, as to the amount of bail to be taken; should 
you follow their instructions ? — I should think it right so to do. 

But only in political offences?— In political. offences. 

Suppose the question were to arise, whether a man should be committed or not 
for on alleged seditious expression ; would yon take the instructions of the law 
officers of the crown upon that?— I would take the advice of the assistant barrister 
in the office, upon that occasion. 

By the assistant barrister is understood one of the three magistrates, of whom you 
are one? — Yes. 3 

Suppose the question were to arise, whether this is a treasonable offence or not 
and you had doubts in your own mind ; would you also take the advice of the 
assistant barrister ? — Certainly. 

Suppose the question to arise, whether it was a misdemeanor or a treasonable 
offence ; would yoQ, in that case, take the assistant barrister’s advice ? — Certainly. 

Suppose the question to arise, what amount of bail you should hold them to; 
would you, in that case, take the assistant barrister’s advice ? — I should certainly 
take the advice of my brother magistrates, in that case. J 

Suppose you, among yourselves, have no doubt, should you act without going 
further for advice ?■ — If we had no doubts on our minds, we would act. 

Do you mean to say it Is only in cases where you and your brother magistrates 
chfter, or where you doubt, that you go to the layv officers of the crown ?— Either 
•that, or to counsel. 

Do you mean to say, you ever go to other counsel as well as to the law officers 
of the crown ? — We do. 

You are not to be understood, that you take instructions from the law officers of 
the crown only in those arduous cases to which you have alluded, but from lawyers 
indiscriminately? — Certainly. 3 

Has this been your practice during the whole of the fifteen years ?— It has. 

Did you ever, during those fifteen years, take the advice of the lawyer, for a pri- 
soner? — No, I do not know that I did. " 1 

But 
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But very often of the crown lawyers, you say? — We have occasionally of the 
crown lawyers. 

What other lawyers, besides the crown lawyers, have you ever consulted during 
those times ? — 1 here are barristers appointed as assistant barristers to the police 
establishment. 

Are those for the prosecutors? —For police prosecutions. 

Are those barristers counsel for the prosecution always?— Where it becomes 
necessary to employ counsel for the police, they are called in. 

That is where you, the police, prosecute yourselves?— Where we prosecute 
ourselves. 

Have you ever consulted them on any of the arduous cases of a political nature 
to which you have referred?— I believe we have, as well as I can recollect. 

But more frequently the crown lawyers ?— I do not say more frequently; I think 
I must not be understood with regard to that : great and arduous matters' we would 
certainly consider it our duty to lay before the crown lawyers. 

Great and arduous points of apolitical nature you would lay before the law officers 
of the crown ? — Yes ; before the crown lawyers. 

Suppose information were laid, that an individual had used a seditious expression, 
drank a disloyal toast, for instance ; how would you proceed in that case, alter taking 
the information ?— It might be a case to make the party find security only to keep 
the peace ; it might not amount to a treasonable act. 

Should you, in a case of that sort, consult the crown lawyers ?— We might make 
our report upon it. 

To whom ?— We might make a report upon it to the government of the country. 

Suppose the crown lawyers of the government, to whom you report, were to 
desire you to commit the person for a political offence ; would you commit him, 
although in your own judgment, he ought not to stand committed ?— If there was 
proof, that a man had committed such an offence, I think we would be justified in 
committing him. 

But suppose your opinion was, that he ought not to be committed, and the crown 
lawyers directed you to commit him, would you commit him, or not?— If they 
desired me to commit him, I think it is very likely I would, if he was to be tried 
for tlie offence; but I would think such an offence as that would be bailable, and 
I would be bound to take bail. 

If you felt you were bound to take bail, and the crown lawyers directed you not 
to take bail, which should you do?— I think I should be bound to take' bail in 
a bailable offence. 

Suppose any political character of note were denounced to you, by an informa- 
tion, as having been guilty of an act of sedition, should you, in that case, go to the 
crown lawyers as a matter of course ?— No, not as a matter of course. 

However high the political character was, against whom the information was 
brought r No, I should think it was most likely I should make it known to the 
government of the country. 

Should you then make it known to the government of the country? — I think 
I should. 

Supposing the government were to direct you to commit that person, should you 
follow their directions as a matter of course, w ithout exercising your own judgment ? 
— I should certainly follow the direction of the government of the country, and 
I would use my own discretion, as far as I was capable of judging for the best. 

Supposing your own discretion led you to say, that he ought not to be committed, 
but for the directions of government, would you feel yourself still bound, by the 
positive direction of government? — I should give the same answer as I did before 
if it was not a bailable offence, I should certainly commit. 

Suppose, upon the evidence laid before you, you considered he ought not to be 
committed for this state offence; and suppose the government directed you to 
commit him, notwithstanding your own opinion of the offence not being a bailable 
offence, what should you do? — I think if the government ordered me to do it, 
I would do it. 

Whatever your own opinion of the case might be? — Certainly. 

Is this the practice of other magistrates, as well as your own? — I do not know'. 

Do you ever recollect an instance, in which, for a state offence, upon the facts 
laid before you, you yourself thought a person should not be committed, but never- 
theless you were directed by government to commit him, aud did so? — No, I do 
not. 

3o8- Y y Have 
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II. C. birr. 
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Mr. Have you ever been directed by government, in cases of state offence bailable, 

H. C. Sirr. to take a great amount of bail, and done so? — r believe I have. 

~ J Do you upon the question of the amount of bail, consider yourself bound in the 

Eighth Day. same way by the directions of government in state offences ? — In state offences, 
(May 23.). certainly. 

Suppose an offence, not to be a state offence, but a common offence, for instance 
a larceny, or any common offence, do you in that case follow the directions of 
government ? — No. 

When any thing extraordinary comes under your notice, as a magistrate, do you 
not feel it your duty to make a report upon it to the government? — No doubt. 

Are you not required to do so by the Act which constitutes you police officers? — 
Certainly. 

Are there not some cases in which you cannot act, without consulting the 
attorney-general ? — There are some cases' 

Do you recollect some cases of admitting of approvers in cases of high treason ? — 
I cannot do that without his approbation. 

Should not you be subject to a penalty of 100/.? — Yes. 

All the other divisional offices report to you the informations they take ? — 'Yes. 

I hey are bound to do so by law ? — I believe only when they are required. 

'i ou feel it your duty to be in constant communication with government, being 
bound by law to report any thing extraordinary which occurs ? — Certainly. 

Do you recollect any instance in which, being of opinion yourself, that a moderate 
sum should be taken, by way of bail, the government required you to take a larger 
amount of bail ? — No, never. 

Js there any tiling in the Act of Parliament requiring you to follow' the directions 
of government on the question whether you should commit, or not ? — We are bound 
to make our reports to the government. 

Is there any thing in the Act of Parliament, or in law, according to your under- 
standing, which require you to follow the directions of government, as to whether, 
\° U t ° U ^ 11 10 comm * t a man > or not -' — I do not believe it is particularly specified in the 

Or theii directions as to the amount of bail ? — No, certainly not. 

In the case of the riot at the theatre, had you any doubt in your mind before you 
leceived the directions of the law officers of the crown? — I could not form an 
opinion without I saw the entire informations on the subject, which I did not see, 
certainly several of the informations were taken in another office, and I believe the 
principal informations. 

You did not make up your mind at all, as to what offence you meant to commit 
for ? — No. 

Did you ask the law officers of the crown for their opinion ? — I waited upon them 
ior their opinion and received their orders upon the subject. 

And made out the commitment without having seen all the informations ?— Not 
the entire informations, certainly I did not. 

Did you agree in opinion with the law officers of the crown in the nature of the 
committal you made out r— -Of course I concurred, or I should not have made it out. 

Is there any distinction in your mind between consulting with government, and 
receiving directions from government ? — I think I am bound' to consult with govern- 
ment, when it is necessary. 

Does the Act of Parliament direct you to receive the directions of govern- 
ment r — I do not recollect that it does. 

itli whom did you communicate first, upon this transaction of the law officers, 
the solicitor for the crown or the attorney general ? — I think they were generally 

Die solicitor for the crown and the attorney general, were generally together ? 

W hich was the first day you saw either of them upon this business? — It will be 
impossible for me to recollect the day. 

\Vas it the day of the riot or the day after? — It was not the day of the riot or 
the day after, I am sure. 

Was it the day but one after?— I doubt very much whether it was, for we 
were very busy in taking informations from different quarters on the subject, for 
many days. 

Do you think if it was not the day but one, it was the day after that ? — ^-It must 
have been some days after it. 

Where 
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Where did you see them ?— I believe at the castle. 

Who was present? — Sometimes 

Speak to the first time that you saw them?— The first time I doubt that there 
was any body present. 

Whom did you see then, the attorney general or the solicitor of the treasury, 
or whom did you see?— I believe that Mr. Townsend was the first that I saw. ‘ ’ 

Who was Mr. Townsend ? — He is a barrister I believe, a king’s counsel, but 
I am not certain. 

Had you sent to Mr. Townsend or did he send to you ; had you gone to the 
castle to wait upon the law officers, or where you sent for ?— I understood the 
question, who was the first I saw. 

The question was, when you had first an interview with the law officers of the 
crown, and where ?— It was some days after the riot at the theatre ; I cannot be 
positive as to the day. 

Where ? — At the castle. 

Who were present? — I do not know who was present the first time. 

Whom did you speak to? — I believe the attorney-general and the solicitor- 
general were there. 

Who else? — Probably Mr. Townsend. 

Was the crown solicitor there?— I do not know that he was; he was sometimes 
there, and sometimes not. 

Did the attorney or solicitor-general, or any person connected with government, 
send for you, or did you go there of your own accord ?— I have gone there of my own 
accord, and I have been sent for. 

On that business ? — Yes. 

Were you sent for on the first occasion, or did you go of your own accord? — 
I cannot tell. 

Did the first communication upon this business come from you, or from the crown 
officers? — I think it is more likely that it came from myself, or from the office. 

Have you any recollection of it ? — No, I have not ; but, on taking the informa- 
tions, we generally communicated upon the subject of them. 

Have you any recollection of the matter, either one way or another ?• — I have 
not. 

Will you have the goodness to state what passed at that first interview ? — 
I generally showed the informations that I took to the crown officers. 

Had you taken any informations at that time ? — I am sure I had. 

Did you show them to the attorney and solicitor-general ? — Undoubtedly. 

What further passed upon the occasion ? — I do not recollect. 

Did nothing pass? — Indeed it is very likely there did, but it is so far back, that 
I cannot call to my mind the circumstances attending it. 

Was there a conversation at that time between you and the solicitor and attorney 
general ?— There must have been something said, but I cannot recollect what it 
was ; it must have been upon the examinations, but there were so many taken that 
really and truly I cannot recollect it. 

Did you receive any instructions at the time with respect to the examinations ? — 
I do not recollect that I did. 

Did you receive any instructions at the time with respect to the committals ? — 
No. 

When did you see the officers of the crown again ? — I saw them very frequently. 

When did you receive directions from them ? — On the committal of the parties. 

Of what parties ? — Of Forbes, Graham and Brownlow. 

What directions did you receive? — To commit Forbes for a capital offence, and 
the other two for a conspiracy and riot. 

Was any thing said about bail ? — Nothing w r as said about bail. 

Are you confident nothing was said about bail ? — I do not recollect that there 
was. 

Did you, in consequence of those instructions, commit those gentlemen for the 
treason? — Not for the treason. 

For a capital offence ? — I did. 

On w hat day was it that you committed them ? — I believe it was the 23d of 
December. 

Had you at that time read over all the informations ? — Not the entire of them. 

Had you signed any depositions or informations ?— I had. 

308. Had 
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Had you signed any depositions or informations that you had not read -—Vo 
never. » 

Did you hear the depositions given. by the witnesses ?— I did, certainly. 

Did you sign any deposition that you did not hear given by the witnesses ' Th- 

depositions that I took must have been read to the witness, or he must have sworn 
that he read them. 

Do you recollect haying seen any deposition which was not sworn to by the wit 
ness in your presence r— Oh ! certainly not ; he must have been sworn to them 
before 1 signed them ; I could not be guilty of such an act. 

Do you distinctly recollect, that you did sign no deposition to which youliad not 
seen the witness swear?— Certainly I do not, 

In point. of fact, for what offence were those persons committed?— Forbes was 
committed for a conspiracy to murder. 

Upon the informations themselves, were you, in your judgment, satisfied that 
there was sufficient evidence to commit him upon that charvef— Not as to a’ con 
spiracy to murder; I was not capable of judging, for I had not seen all the 
informations. 

Upon the informations before you, was there sufficient to induce you to commit 
them for a conspiracy to murder ?— Not upon those that were taken before me 
flow did you proceed, previous to .signing the committal ? — I heard a great 
number of persons examined upon oath. ® 

Upon the whole examination before you, were you satisfied there was sufficient 
to induce you to commit them for a conspiracy to murderr-Iu my own mind 
I certainly should not, if it was left to myself, have committed for such an offence ' 
For what offence would you, in your own judgment, have committed F or 
a conspiracy to riot, and a riot. 

Then how came yon, thinking in your own judgment, there was not sufficient to 
commit tor a conspiracy to murder, to commit for that offence?— I had the feral 
instructions of the law officers of the crown ; I concluded, from the importance of 
the informations they had before them, that it amounted to that. 

In point of fact you committed for a conspiracy to murder, on the instructions 
ot the law officers of the crown and not from your own judgment on the informa- 
tions laid before you ? — Certainly. 

Did you act at that time as a justice of the peace ? — Certainly. 

Is it your habit, in crown cases, to commit w ithout hearing tile whole of the in- 

tormationsr — One information may justify a committal. 

Supposing that one information should not justify a committal, would von com- 
mit without hearing the whole of the informations ? — Certainly not. 

In this case, did you hear tile whole of the informations r— They were not all 
taken before me, or in the office. J 

How came you then in this case to commit, without hearing the whole of the in- 
formations ? — I did not think it was necessary. 

You did not consider that it was a case of a capital offence ?-I must have con- 
to mi " S °’ " ' en the att0mey S eMral considered it so, his opinion was superior 

But not in your own judgment ?— I should not have .thought.it so until I heard 
the attorney general declare it. 

How was it you did not hear the whole of the informations read to you prior to 
your committing for the capital offence r-There were several informatics aken at 
anotnei office that I did not see, I saw copies of them certainly. 

Did you see the copies of the whole of the informations? — I will not pretend to 
say that I saw them all, for they w ere very numerous. 

Did you ask to see them?— No, I do not think I did. 

Should not you conceive it your duty as a police magistrate, to see the whole of 
the mformatians prior to committal for a grave offence?— It does not come to my 

ofohem ^ th ' S m ° ment t iat 1 rCad ° r SaW them all » but 1 saw a 8 reat number 

Do you not consider it your duty as a police magistrate, to see the whole of the 
informations ? — Probably it would be better if I did. 

; U .^ en y° ur habit Prior to this, to see the whole of the informations previous 

to committing for a grave offence ?-Certainly, all informations taken at my own 
office, at the head office, where the committal is issued from, certainly. 

1 lien this is. the only instance to your-recollcction, that you have committed for 

• a grave 
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a grave ofFenee, without seeing the whole of the informations? — I do recollect 
and I do believe that 1 read the informations, on better recollection. 

Did you read the whole of the informations P— Yes, it is so distant I cannot 
speak positively, but I am inclined to think that I read them. 

Then you correct the prior testimony you have given P— It is so far back I cannot 
say; anti I do assure the Committee, I must hope for excuse, I have not been very 
we 1 and my memory is not so perfect as it used to be, after a very serious fit of 
sickness, and I should plead that excuse. 

Was there any thing that distinguished the communication upon the pre- 
sent occasion, from the communication that you had at former times, durincr the 
time of your magistracy ? — I think this was a case which required my communi- 
cating every thing to the government, that I knew upon the subject. 

I he question refers to cases of a serious nature on former occasions, did vou 
communicate in a different manner now from what you had on any former occasion‘d - 
No, I think not 

Did you propose to the law- officers of the crown, to take bail for Mr. Forbes 
instead of committing him to gaol for the playhouse riot ?— No, I do not think 
I did, I do not recollect any such circumstance. 

Joseph Gabbett, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

, ! S ? 0ur S l tuat , ion in the <% of Dublin ? — Police magistrate and barrister 

ol the bth division of police. 

1 ou are magistrate of the division in which the theatre royal is situate P Yes. 

And in which' the statue of King William is situate ? — Yes. 

Was there, in your opinion, a good deal of irritation of the public mind, previous 
to the riot at the theatre on the 14th of December ?— A great deal of which I was 
personally a witness. 

Will you mention the nature of those facts, to which you were personally a witness ? 
— I here were several attempts made to dress the statue ; their was a deal of excite- 
ment of the public feeling produced by the presence of the police, for the purpose of 
preventing t,.e dressing of the statue, that collected of course crowds, and excited 
a great deal of feeling in the public, on the one side of the orange party, who were 
anxious to maintain the point of dressing the statue in opposition to the iord mayor’s 
proclamation, and the order of the government ; and on the other hand, irritation 
in the minds ot those who pursued that measure, and crowds collected by day and 
by night round, the statue. J 

Do you recollect any persons having been wounded by the military round the 
statue r — 1 do recollect such a circumstance. ' 

, T Was there any civil power present, when the military rushed out upon them ? — 
JNo cml power was present at the time of the commencement of the business. 

I here were two wounded by the military, were there not ?— There was a man 
that came betore me at my office on the following morning, it did appear, that one 
or two persons, I think two persons, were wounded by the bank guard upon that 
occasion; it it is the pleasure of the House, I will state the circumstances that 
happened in the course of that investigation ; it appeared, that a number of persons 
bad come to the statue in the course of that night, and that some of them had 
actually mounted the statue and thrown a cloak round it, the bank guard came out 
upon the occasion, and endeavoured to disperse them ; it appeared, that those per- 
sons were in liquor, and they gave some opposition to the military, and made use 
ot some insulting expressions to the military; and it so happened, unfortunately, 
that one or two persons were on that occasion wounded by the bayonets of the 
military, on the alarm being communicated at the office to which I belong one of 
our police officers went down ; I believe one of those persons had been w'ounded 
betore he went down, I made a report of it, and I believe there was an investigation 
upon it at the barracks. 

Were you present at the enquiry which afterwards took place?— I was. 

Vliat appeared upon the subject of the orders to the military, as to their acting? 
Upon the investigation which took place at the barracks, at which I attended, it 
appeared that there had been some orders, there were two orders for the direction of 
the officers of the guard, and the order was issued from the directors of the bank or 
governors of the bank, and that confined the attention of the guard to the defence 
of the bank; but there was another order under which they appeared immediately 
to have acted, which charged the bank guard with the protection of the statue from 
3 ° 8 - Z-« being 
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Joseph Gabbett, being disfigured ; I saw the officer of the guard, I requested his attendance at my 

^9- j office that morning, and he stated that as his justification, stating that the one 

'“'TTTI order appeared to disagree with the other, and 1 felt it my duty in reporting to the 

f ’ lghth 1 ay< government, to call their attention to the circumstance of those orders being 

(May 23.) inconsistent, the one with- the other. 

Do you know whether they were written orders, or verbal orders ? — They were 
orders ot long standing; the officers upon that inquiry were not able to trace the 
origin of that second order, to which I allude, the order giving the protection of 
the statue in charge of the military. 

Do you know whether it was written or printed ?— I do not recollect that I saw 
it, but it w as an order of some long standing ; I was present when Sir Colquhan 
Grant, through whom these orders were to pass, said he knew nothing of it ; the 
officers on that court of inquiry disclaimed having any knowledge of it, until it 
became a subject of inquiry. 

Sir Colquhan Grant, is commanding officer of the garrison?— It was through 
him the order should have passed, if it had been a recent order ; I do not exactly 
know his department. 

What did you understand by an order of long date ? — The officers who attended 
upon that court of inquiry, stated to me that they had endeavoured to investigate, 
that they had referred to the orderly book, the book in wdiich the orders are stated ; 
some record of the orders issued from time to time ; the officers composing that 
court of inquiry, stated they had referred to that book of orders, and were unable 
to trace it, and I heard Sir Colquhan Grant disclaim having any knowledge of any 
such order. 



Then in fact there was no record of the order shown to you at all? — The officer of 
the guard stated to me that there was such an order ; he stated that to me the follow - 
ing morning, and that there was an inconsistency between that order and the other 
order for the government of the bank guard, and I reported it at the head office, 
and through them to the government. 

V> as there, in point ot fact, any specific order ever shown to you upon the subject ? 
—According to my recollection, it was read to me upon that occasion by the court 
of inquiry, and I have no doubt in my mind there was such an order, both from the 
report of the officer of the guard, and the officers on the court of inquiry. I did 
not see it, hut I believe I heard it read; I am almost certain I heard it read. 

You cannot form any opinion as to the date of that order?— No, there was no 
date to it, because if there had been a date to it, there would have been no difficulty 
in tracing it to its origin ; but they denied its being at all in their power to trace the 
date of the order. 

Did you attend the court of inquiry ? — -I did. 

As a magistrate ? — I was called upon as a magistrate, and attended there during 
the proceeding, not during the whole of it, but while the officers of my office were 
under examination. 

Do you recollect the course that had been taken for ascertaining the date of the 
order ?--I understood that they had called for the book in which all the orders of 
the division are entered ; all the orders for the different guards for composing the 
garrison of Dublin. I understood they had a minute, or copy of all orders issued 
for the government of the different guards, and they had referred to that book for 
a long period, and were unable to find the date of that order. 

Do you know the date to which they referred ? — No ; I was not present when 
they referred to that book. 

\\ ere there any informations produced before you from the persons who were 
wounded ? — No, the person who was wounded went to the head office that morning, 
and I understood he swore informations there ; it came before me. A gentleman 
who had actually mounted the statue was brought to my office as a prisoner, and 
I discharged that gentleman on taking bail for his appearance, in case he should be 
called upon to meet any prosecution upon the subject ; the person who was wounded 
went to the head office, and swore an information there. I understood there was 
no prosecution afterwards followed up. 

Did you not commit some persons on a capital charge, in reference to the riot 
at the theatre ? — I committed Henry Handwich and Graham. 

On a charge of conspiring to kill the Lord Lieutenant ? — I did. 

Have the goodness to state to the Committee the grounds of that committal ? — 
I had previously taken information in my office against those two persons, the one 
for throwing the rattle, and the other for throwing. the bottle ; I had committed them 
-• ’ • upon 
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upon those informations ; I had taken several informations to that effect, as also to Jouph 0 , 1 fc« 
the general nature of the not in tl.e theatre, and I had committed them for further ~ ' 

examination ; there was an application made to me for bailing those prisoners, and 
r" hat occaslon re . a deling it to a very serious case, and having understood 
that the goverment wished to have the business fully investigated, in fact it was 
commenced as a state prosecution ; I thought it my duty to confer with the officers 
ot the crown upon the occasion, and I did accordingly go to the courts, and I saw 
the attorney and solicitor-general there, and spoke to them upon the subject and 
it was their opinion that I should not in that state of the business bail the persons 
but that all the informations taken and to be taken, should be sent to them for their 
consideration; and they would after they had fully investigated the case, inform me 
ot what their opinion was upon the subject; there was an inquiry then at the 
castle, before the attorney and solicitor-general, and also at the head office, for the 
course of six days, at the end of which I was called upon to attend at the head office 
tor the purpose of revising the capital committals ; I did attend there upon that 
occasion, and I did assist in framing, in concert with Mr. Graves, the barrister 
magistrate ot that office, those committals ; they were revised by the officers of the 
crown, the attorney and solicitor general and Mr. Townsend, who conducts the 
prosecutions on the part of the crown, and I did sign the capital committals against 
those two persons against whom I had taken those informations ; but I should also 
state to the house, that independently of those informations which I took at my own 
office, I was present at the head office of police, when a further information of a 
very strong nature, a much stronger than those 1 had taken, was taken there before 
the magistrates of that office under those circumstances ; those informations having 
disclosed facts, which I thought amounted to evidence, to go to the jury to sustain 
the capital charge, I thought it was my duty to follow the advice of those three 
learned counsel, in signing the capital committal ; I signed the capital committal 
onJy against those against whom I had taken the information, the one for throwing 
the rattle, and the other for throwing the bottle. ° 

Did you or not coincide with the law officers of the crown in respect to the 
capital charge ? So tar I did coincide that I acted in pursurance of the suggestions 
communicated irom them to me, not immediately to me, but through the magis- 
trates of the head office ; one of those three gentlemen whom I have alluded to was 
present at the time I signed the committal. 

Had you been left to your own discretion, would you have committed for the 
capital offence ?— It is impossible for me to answer directly that question, otherwise 
than thus ; that I certainly, if I had been left entirely to myself, should have re- 
quired the whole of the informations to be laid before me, to exercise my judgment 
upon them, but I do think that if I was pressed by the prosecutor, in aif ordi- 
nary case to submit the case for trial in that shape, it would be my duty there 
being evidence to go to the jury to sustain that charge, however I miofat as a ma- 
gistrate discourage a rigorous prosecution, I should hold it to be my duty at the 
instance of an ordinary prosecutor of an intelligent description, I mean to sign 
a committal upon the capital charge. ° 

Was there sufficient evidence came before you, in your opinion, to justify a com- 
mittal lor a capital offence ? — I thought there was evidence to go to the jury with 
If you had been left to your judgment, would you have committed tor the capital 
offence r— I confess, when the case came before me, on the application to admit 
to bail, I had a strong impression upon my own mind, and upon the best consi- 
deration I haw since given to the subject, I was warranted in the opinion, that the 
facts disclosed before me, amounted to a constructive levying of war a<minst the 
King, I really felt that at the time, and stated that without consulting widi the 
counsel for the crown, as my reason for refusing to admit the parties to bail 

Your opinion coincided with that of the law officers of the crown?— As to the 
conspiracy to murder, I have not said so. If I was to recommend a prosecution in 
the most rigorous form, it would have been for a constructive levying of war, which 
amounts to high treason, if I was disposed to encourage a prosecution in a rigorous 
form, which I was not disposed to do, and seldom am disposed to do. ° 

Are you to be understood, that your opinion did not coincide with that of the 
law officers of the crown?— I really acted a good deal in faith on the law officers of 
crown. 1 had that reliance on their knowledge, their talent, and their integrity 
I hey having come to that result, after six or seven days investigation, I thought 
that it furnished awery sufficient ground, coupled with the facts which were before 
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me individually, for signing the committals. I really did not speculate on what 
was likely to be the event of the .prosecution. 

Ilad you any opinion yourself upon the subject?— As to committing upon the 
charge tor conspiracy to assassinate the Lord Lieutenant, I certainly had not, 
I certainly had come to no such determination at all. I had every indisposition to 
believe that such a conspiracy was formed. 

And yet you felt yourself bound to commit, for that capital offence?— I felt 
myself bound, on the advice of the law officers of the crown, after six days investi- 
gation of the case, being first satisfied, that there was evidence before me to to 
a jury in support of that charge. 

Do not you hold yourself personally responsible, as a magistrate, :for your com- 
mittals.' Of course, I am liable tO:the censure of the court of King’s Bench, and 
am liable to the censure of Parliament, and I am liable to an action, if.I misconduct 
myself. 

Should not a magistrate make up his mind as to the committal? — I had made up 
my mind, that there was evidence to go in support of a prosecution, if it should be 
the pleasure of the' government to prosecute in that rigorous form. I have fre- 
‘ quently yielded to the solicitation of prosecutors before me; I have endeavoured 
to discourage prosecutions, and told them, that the, prosecution was too rigorous, 
and. was likely to fail. I have been pressed to take informations, and have taken 
informations against my own feelings ; and where the counsel of the. crown have 
pressed me to put a person on his trial in that way, and that shape, I thought it my 
duty, as a magistrate, to yield to it, and would have done it, if three counsel of 
less eminence had pressed me, on behalf of an ordinary prosecutor. 

Had you heard the whole of the depositions ? — No, I had. not, there were several 
witnesses examined on the ex-officio informations, that had not been sworn 
before me. 

Did you require to hear the whole of the depositions, prior to committal 2 — 
I did not. 

1 hat is not necessary ? N 0, I think it is quite sufficient for any prosecutor to 
produce such witnesses before amagistrate as furnish matter to justify the committal 
and I think it is in the discretion of the prosecutor, what number of witnesses he 
shall produce; I can very well conceive, there may be very good and sufficient 
reasons for prosecutors not producing all their witnesses in a public office. 

It is not necessary to produce sufficient witnesses to satisfy the mind of the 
magistrate, but only to satisfy the mind of the prosecutor ?— It is necessary to pro- 
duce witnesses to satisfy the mind of the magistrate, but not all the witnesses 
whom it may be m the power of the prosecutor to produce. 

Were there sufficient witnesses produced before you to satisfy you as to that 
committal.' I do really think there were witnesses sufficient produced to justify 
the going to a jury for that offence, I do not say whether the case would be a strong 
one or a vveak one, but if an ordinary prosecutor pressed me to put a person upon 
fiis trial, I think it would be my duty as a magistrate, because no inconvenience 
arises to the party, for if the information does not warrant the committal it is 
competent to the party to apply to a judge to be admitted to bail, and I pressed 
upon the attorney when he applied to me and complained of delay. 

What attorney ?— The attorney for Handwich and Graham; when he complained 
ot the delay ot those persons remaining in prison without being bailed, that the 
inquiry was not merely depending in my office, but also at the head office, and at 
the castle, and I could not take upon me, even supposing I thought it a bailable 
offence, to bail, but that the course was quite open, and quite obvious to apply to 
a judge to have them admitted to bail, and a judge would then require sufficient 
giounds to be laid before him to justify the committal. 

Does not the national bank immediately adjoin the statue of King William ?— 
I he statue is in immediate advance of the bank guard, and the centinel of the 
bank guard is posted within a very few yards of the statue. 

You have said, there was a man wounded by the bank guard ? Yes. 

1 ou say there were orders to the guards to prevent the dressing of the statue 2 

Y es, to prevent its being disfigured, I think, was the substance of the order 

Do you think it would be consistent with the safety of the national bank, that 
there sliould be a mob contending with the military at the door of the national bank, 
ami that it would be consistent with the duty of the bank to allow such men to re- 
main tuei c : — 1 hat would -depend upon the nature of the mob that was assembled. 

Would 
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WouM you consider it consistent with the safety of the bank, to have a mob 

bankJ ar Contendir ar "’,?' J ;. COI ’ te " d,n S " r it1 , 1 the military at the door of the national 
bank. —Contending with the military, I should certainly think not. 

Do you think it would be consistent with the safety of the bank to have a mob 
, !' e , d r ° f lha bank?— -There have bJo mobs assembled there 

1 moh m k ha haV M J 0t , d ° ne any 1I,Jury 10 tt,e bank > “ is a possible thin» that 
a mob may be assembled there without injury to the bank. 

•After those rioters were committed by you, doyou know whether any of them did 

zl y „rt^id t ; b P e ,y teiw? ” 1 - erer hMrd that »» Mr 7 m “ 

*£££?$££ wh “ you * ere called upon 10 si * n 

h wST«l i,aV fi y °'L been „ * e cffice of magistrate r-I was appointed a magis- 
t ate, I think, m October 1815, I have been nearly seven years. ° 

Law?— Yes 1 £Ubsequent t0 the P ubiicatio « of the work called the Digest of the 
You were a barrister before that?— Yes. 

How many years have you been a barrister?— Thirty years. 

You were placed in the situation you now hold, as a testimony of respect for 
the service you had rendered the public?-I was so informed. * ^ 

■ 0 you recollect being with the police on any night in November when therp 

s s zr„x?h aa d ,o f d T tbe r tatue J f - Th “ e ™ *2^11 'z 

whofelf those ni h ’ ’ , ■ T* Slxth of Novemb « ; I was up almost the 

' r"* . n, « hts > ° n . e mgbt entirely ; but on the sixth there was a very serious 
attempt made, in opposition to the police force, to dress the statue. 5 
wei-e°i?r° U lett a ” y pe , rson bei "S mounted on the statue that night?— There 

nornW andX” 3 ““"““l °K, Stat “ e 1 1 "“ S Called at about tv ™ <*'«* in the 
morning, and they were notable to remove them till about six. 

them h° U I eC ° -f "j h °, any ° f tbose persom were 1 reall y did ”ot know one of 

the person wasll.'has'te^n'so fwoT™ 1 * *** “ “ magislrale silKe ’ " 1m 

capTbt m^:f he of P d“hTg He ^ MS “ ° f “» ~ I -as not 

—Yes! hC ™ ° ne ° f th<> perS °” S ' rh ° " as mounted on the statue that bight? 

Who is Mr. Townsend to whom you have referred ?— Mr. Townsend is a kind's 

tTns on thenmt of S. Counse1 ’ who has bcen for many years conducting prosecu- 

expeTaccd ^ g ° Vem[neI “’ ta f— the att °™ y «-M ba * a very 

D™T‘tlLT'’ H,u ay c t' 0 , 1 ?™"’ itted “ dr essing the statue on any former year > 
-Upon the twelfth of July last year was a very serious riot, there was a ver, 

UPOn,hat 0CCaSi0 "’ andSCVeral p — s "ere brought i 

tha 1 ? if m.° f U had i any o aS °, n ’ ?° m any tbi "E whicl1 happened before you, to apprehend 

bylbe lOTd Iieutcna "' simHar out- 
on” the' 12th of T I f" P o' ? !* OVember ■~ F,om tbe experience of what occurred. 
“ , ° f July ' 1 ready had every reason to apprehend, it being in opposition 

t the pleasure expressed of the government and the lord mayor’s proclamation 
I had every reason to expect that such a riot would be; in addition ?o thTS 
me hni Iff" lnfoI T? a,10 " s Slv0nl b J “veral inhabitants of College Green, not before 
me but before my brother magistrates, and some of them at the head office 

were there not*! ^u r 0 ^'” 1 ’" there were mobs in different parts of Dublin, 
were there not, . as well as College Green ?— There were. 

- L , w r.f a mob brok f the windows of the Archbishop of Dublin on one of those 
S^^pSU there were outrages committed by the opposite parties, by 

In the July preceding, and on former occasions of dressing the statue on tbose 
STn" da y s > were there not firearms discharged in the streets, pistols 
tiled- on ?-I have really no distinct knowledge ; I have heard of such things but 
am qmte incompetent to give any information upon that subject. ° 

Before the l 2th of July last did you ever know any riot, in the course of your 
magistracy, take place round this statue ? — I have really no recollection of any thimr 
ol a serious nature ; I do not recollect its having come before me as a. magistrate . 

* l°* had acted from your own discretion on the informations before you, would 

jOO. n A 

3 A you 




Joseph Gabhtlt, 




Eighth Day. 
(,M*y *3.) 
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Jwph Qabbctt, you have committed Handwich and Graham capitally ?— Upon the informations 
E «l- which were swprn in my office I should not, because they did not charge that the 
' bottle or the rattle were thrown with that intent, but there was an information which 
Uigiuh Day. had been sworn at the head office, which I thought quite altered the case, and that 

(May 23.) information was as to conversations which took place at a tavern ; I was present 

when it was read over to the party and sworn by him, that stated conversations of 
some of those parties as expressing regret that those missiles had not taken effect ; 
.something to that purport. 

From all the informations that came to your knowledge, both in your own office, 
and in other police offices, would you, acting on your own discretion, have com- 
mitted Handwich and Graham capitally?— I really did not exclusively form any 
determination in signing the committal on the informations I had taken or had 
heard read ; but I confess to the House, I acted a good deal on my reliance on 
the integrity, the knowledge, the talent, and experience, of those counsel who had 
considered the other informations. I took for granted, there was a body of other 
evidence before them, and before the magistrates of the head office, to warrant that 
committal ; it was sufficient for me, that there was evidence taken before me to «o 
to the jury in support of the charges; and that I was bound to consult the officers 
pt the crown as to the mqde in which they wished those cases to go to trial. 

Are you to be understood, that you acted more in faith on the law officers of foe 
crown than your own judgment? — Partly on the one, and partly the other. 

Would you, acting on your own judgment, have committed Handwich and Gra- 
ham capitally, aye pr no? — I certainly should not; I did not consider that I was 
called upon to form a judgment on those informations I had taken, or the in- 
formations I had read; it it had pot been taken up as a government prosecution, and 
the law officers of the crown consulted upon it, I should have exercised a more 
deliberate judgment, required more information to tie laid before me, and the wit- 
nesses to be confronted with the prisoner. I must acknowledge I cjid act a good 
deal on the faith of the law officers of the crown. 

Would you commit tnpse men on the direction of the law officers of the crown, 
without sufficient evidence to go before the jury ? — I think I would not, and am very 
clear that I could not do my duty if I did so. Ifoink I should not be acting chastely 
or correctly as a magistrate. 

\ ou have mentioned, that some information was given of a transaction at a tavern 
that altered your opinion, as to the nature of the case,' do you recollect the name of 
the person that gave that information ? — I really do no^ recollect the name ; I went 
into the head office by accident, it was in an evening, and the person was at the 
table there, the three magistrates, as I recollect, were in the office; the chief clerk 
was reading the information, and I heard the information read and stated upon the 
occasion, to Major Sirr, that I thought it a very strong information indeed ; I had 
never seen the person swearing that information before, and cannot take upon me 
now r to say w ho he was. 

f he substance of that information w as proved on the cx-officio trial, was it not ? — 
I believe it was. 

And no verdict upon it ? — There was no verdict upon it. 

’VVas one of the persons who gave that information, a person who had been 
indicted himself? — Certainly; not, if the honourable member alludes to the Atkin- 
sons, it was not one of those. 



Mr. Pascal Paeli Field, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. 1 WHAT is your name ? — Pascal Paoli Field. 

Pascal I’uo/i F-M. What is your situation ?— I hold a situation in the bank of Ireland. 

^ Do you recollect being examined by any persons, as to the transactions that took 

place at the theatre royal on the 14th of December? — I do. 

Where ? — In a, room in Dublin Castle- 

Do you know who the persons were?— The right honourable the attorney general 
for Ireland,, examined me. 

Who else was there r — There were other gentlemen present, whose names I do 
not immediately recollect, there was a Mr. Carmichael present. 

Were you sw'orn to those examinations, was any oath administered to you? — 
There was. 

When? — At that time. 

Previous 
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Previous to 3 : our examination r— Previous to fny examihation. 

Do you recollect who administered it t — Major Sirr administered the oath 

Alter the oath was administered, w hat became of Major Sirr ?— He left the 
room. 

And you were left in the room with Mis Majesty's attorney general, and some 
other gentlemen ? — Yes. 

Do you know who Mr. Carmichael is ? — I believe he is the clerk of the crown 
I am not sure. 

The clerk of the crowns solicitor, or the clerk of the crown?— I believe he is 
either the solicitor or the clerk of the crown ; I cannot positively say which. 

Mill you state what happened on. your examination? — I was asked by His 
Majesty s attorney-general for Ireland, if I had been at the theatre on the night of 
the row r , the night on which the row had been stated to have taken place ; I said 
I w as not. I was afterwords asked, if I had any thing to do with the circulation of 
tickets, or with subscribing to the purchase of tickets for the admission of persons for 
.that purpose; I said. I had not. I was asked, if I had any thing to do with the 
thi owing the bottle or rattle, or if I had countenanced such proceedings; I said 
i had not. Shall I state my observations ? My feelings were indignant (excuse 
.me), at the supposition that I, who held His Majesty’s commission in an Irish 
1 egiment of militia ; I was a subaltern officer. I felt, I say, indignant at the suppo- 
sition, that I, who received the pay of Ilis Majesty, and drew my sword for the 
pi otection of His British subjects, should be charged with an attempt to insult or 
injure His Majesty, or His Majesty’s representative, or to infringe on a charge 
or request that His Majesty, I was informed, had uttered to His people of Ireland, 
on His departure. 

; Mere your depositions taken down in writing? — I suppose they were. The gen- 
tleman who sat at my right hand, a Mr. Carmichael, as I have been since informed, 
was writing at the time I was speaking. 

Mere you then dismissed for the time? — After other questions, I was dismissed 
by His Majesty’s attorney-general for Ireland. 

Was there any thing further particular passed? — Yes; I was asked, if I had 
heard any conversations upon the subject. I was confused, of course, at the 
.moment, being sent for in a hurry, having no apprehension of any thing of the kind ; 
and I said, that I had heard many conversations, as any citizen or person in my 
walk in life might have heard. I was asked, what the conversations I had heard 
were ; I said I had heard various conversations. I was then asked, whether I had 
heard any tiling respecting the lord mayor of Dublin ; I said I had heard conversa- 
tions respecting him. Mhat were they that he had made himself unpopular; in 
what respect: In not allowing the statue of King William, in College Green, to be 
dressed, according to the old custom of the country. 

Were those depositions that were taken down ever afterwards shown to you, iu 
, order to be sworn ? — They were not. 

Were any depositions ever shdwn to you in the police-office, for you to swear 
to ? — There were. 

Did you swear to them ? — I did not. 

M'hy did you not? — Because I did not conceive that they agreed, or bore the 
slightest resemblance to the original inquiry made of me. 

Y ou conceived them to differ essentially ? — I did materially. 

And you declined signing them ? — I did. 

Did you give that reason at that time ? — Yes, I did. 

1 o whom ?.- — To Alderman Darley. 

Do you know who was present when you were examined in the room at the 
castle ? I cannot take upon me to recollect the names, time has affected my 
memory sufficiently not to recollect ; I was greatly confused at the moment. 

Did you know Mr. Carmichael betore ? — Yes, I have known Mr. Carmichael 
before. 

You were understood to say, that you had since learned it was Mr. Carmichael 
who was writing at the time you were speaking ? — If I said so, I was mistaken, it 
was respecting the situation he held ; I was not certain whether he was solicitor or 
derk of the crown. 

Did you know the attorney general before? — I had seen him repeatedly. 

You knew him personally? — I did. 

. Did you know the solicitor general ? — Mr. Joy, I did. 

M'as he present ? — I think he was, I cannot say positively. 

L 308. Do 
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Do you know Mr. Townsend ?— Mr. Scaly Townsend, I do. 

V as he present ?— I am not positive, I was a good deal confused at the moment 
1 was sent tor, I did not know for what purpose, consequently I was agitated. 

You know no other person that was present? — There were many present, but 
tor me to say positively who they were, would be taking too much" responsibility 
upon myself. 1 J 

What number were present ?— There were four or five, or six or seven present, 
I cannot take upon me to say how many. 

.Do you recollect any body being present but Alderman Darle-y, at the time you 
refused to swear to the depositions ? — There was. ' J 

Who?— Mr. Pemberton; Mr. Charles Pemberton, as I am informed, bis 
Christian name is. 

Any body else ? — No, I believe not. 

I wa:*^ ^° U mUC ^ con ^ usec * at time of this examination at the castle ? Yes, 

Did that have any effect upon the answers you gave ?— No, I de not think it had 
any, tor I paused sufficiently. 

Yffii’have Hwn ^ S ave? ~ T think it might, in some respect, 

linns ^ nn f ?. f questlons and answ ers ; are you sure all those ques- 

trons a cre put to you, and all those answers given ?— I am ; I have spoken tant- 
amount to what was put to me ; I cannot state the exact words. P 

You are very certain of the substance ?— Yes. 

general andS c”” 0 - , sta, ; e . th ® na “ es of any person present, except the attorney 
•general and Mr. Carmichael r— I cannot speak to their names. 

How many persons were there?— I suppose five or six. 

»> hat is the reason you cannot name others?— Because I had my face to the 

attorney Ifnem] ’ 1 Slrr wa ? desired to swear me immediately ; and the 

attorney general addressed me, and desired me to answer him. 

reason °° y reaS ° n y °“ ca " not sp5ak t0 ,vho " ere there?— That is the only 

memory ?—Yes.°^ en ° f ** ' aPSe ° f tim6; haS ,hat had ^ upon *»f 

vou'riV 1 all the questions put upon, and the answers 

you gate.— Because they made a particular impression upon my mind 

so disHnet ‘ ', 0U?h F* 1 Can " Dt “, a - me ? e l ,ers0DS "ho were present, you have 

because I felt hurtTh °t“ “'iTm* pa f ed ,\7 Bacause those questions agitated myself; 
because I ielt huit that such ideas should be harboured of me 

vo,, “y° l ' makea ® e ® ora " d ™ immediately afterwards of the questions put to 
Mr’ answers you had given?— No, but 1 repeated it immediately to 

oceuned! D ey ’ and “ Mr '™“ of «■» hank of Ireland, what had 

Dkl you make any memorandum immediately afterwards, of the questions nut to 
you and your answers ?-Afterwards, not immediately. questions P“t to 

How soon afterwards? — Two or three months. 

Have you got that memorandum with you?— I have not in mv Docket 
You have it in town with you? — I have. J ^ 

voJZe'ltf “ P ° a y °I , , t0 SSy ’ th “f ‘t 16 precise questions, or tantamount to those 
you ?-Yes d ’ 16 1 ^ a " d the answers y ou have given were given by 

Can you bring that paper with you at a subsequent time ? — I can. 

Do you recollect the difference between the deposition read over to vou and vour 
agnail w^ldng^b rough tbe^vorld/' 6 dep0llCn ^ Sakk ’ he knows no more* about it than 
Had you used those words ? Not those actual words ; I had said what I did 
walSf ltT^sin -' of it than any citizen of the world in the 

There was no essential difference?— No, not essential, perhaps. 

What essential difference did you fin'd between the deposition you had made and 

therapy which was shown to you ?_On looking at tlj head of the panel it was 
pi oposed to me to swear to, I saw so great an alteration, that I said, “ Mr. Alder, 

50 rauch from “J deposition, that I cannot take upon me to sign my 

Do you remember any other differences ?_No ; I just looked at the commence- 
ment, ancl seeing those .words, I refused to go any further. 

■ You 
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I hadtf 'Jdthe I alki " g thr °“ 8h the WOr ' d m “ J ’ be ‘ ***** 'M.--:...., bm 

buS i‘ her part ° f ,he dep0Siti0 " '- 1 l00ked throu e" *' “epoaition, 

k„Sdgtjd"d.“ yeS8en,ial differ ™ Ce “ a " y0ther P“ 1? - T “ die Beat of my 

S'™ ‘Tff ial difaen « ? -Y«, to the best of my recollection. 

e ““"ttar differences as important as the first one you have mentioned ■ the 
first was, hat you were represented to have said, that you knew no more of jt’than 

mo “of!t dT! a rif g 1 tb f e ,, world > " hereas Jtm* might have said, that you knew no 
more ot it than a citizen of the world, m your walk of life ? Yes. J 

Were the other differences as essential as that?— Yes, I believe they were ■ Lot 
I cannot take upon me to say that they were, for I laid it down directly. 

Mr. William Riblon Ward called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT isyour name?— William Ribton Ward. 

Dublim ' S ^ siUration ?—I a,l ‘ a solidto '’ and attorney residing in Bagot-street, 
Are you the confidential man of business of Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? — I am 
sworn L“t“ O^e ?-I do SJ,ad C0 “ rereali °" *e sheriff previous to his being 
Will you be so good as to state what that was r-Previous to the sheriff 

in the gaols 0 and' that he! wlV'd .^f s “PPtohensiye there were certain abuses existing 
me m S i d he wished if be could find it out, to remedy them and directed 

the ^ads Care ’ 8 ^ h ‘ S deeds> th “ 1 did “ ot , 8™ up the control of 

Do you recollect any thing more P-No, I cannot recollect any thing more 
respecting u the f. her >» receiving a letter, by direction of the attorney-general 
respecting the impanelling of the juries.'— I recollect the sheriff called upon me 
and showed me a letter signed Thomas and William Kemmis which stated P », well' 
as I recollect, that it was written by direction of the attorney general ' ‘ 

I toH tiTshe -ff ^ T bst "“" JUU and the sheriff upon that occasion ?- ■ 

I told the sheriff, that as I was unacquainted with city business, I was incompetent 

sKeriff an , y .? d n ce "P°" the sub J ect . b “* recommended him to consult whh the 
sub-sheriff, and if they could not agree, to be advised bv counspl • at th** »• 

I stated, that were I in his situation, if it was my right to re™ m the panel ? S 
stand by my nghb that I would return a fair and impartial panel ; that lie was^n 
officer appomted between the King and the people, and bound to return a &ir and 
impartial panel, and to do justice between both. 

Do you recollect what his reply was?— He replied to me that it «... .1 

intention to return a fair and impartial jury ’ “ was ahva y s bls 

,1 II e “ llect the >% which the January commission grand jury ignored 

tim bills of indictment, against the persons charged with the riot at the theafreS 

Were you in the town clerk’s office on that day ? — I was. 

What brought you there ?-I went there to give evidence’before the jury touchiwr 

w bel 2i co rr ed t le Vlce P rovost of tbe university of Dublin ^ ’ “ 

Was Sheriff Thorp m the office?— Not when I went in. 

Did he go in afterwards, before you left it? — He did 

Did he leave the office before you left it?— He did along time 

tog oZ ZZS* that Sheriff Tli -P aad y- were 

tl,ere° ^ there ™ 

Did SheriffW sa ' v * here ^ Positively, Mr. O’Reilly was there, 
there would he A ££ 

S B Sheriff 



y/ 
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Mr- 

IV. R. Ward. 



Eighth Day. 
(May 23.) 



Sheriff Thorp make use of those expressions; I cannot be positive whom he 
addressed, but he certainly made use of no such expressions at the time. 

Did he address you? — He did address me. ^ 

Did he address any such words to you? — No, certainly not. 

Did you hear him make use of those words, or words to that import?— I did not. 

Was he near you during the whole time he was in the office? — I think he only 
came in and passed by me, and went Out again ; my recollection is not very positive 
on that subject, but that is my recollection on the subject. 

But you are positive he made use of no such words to you, or to any other person 
in your hearing ? — I am positive of it. 

He found you in the office, and be left you in the office ? —Certainly. 

Were you personally acquainted with Mr. M‘Namara before that?— I have been 
for many years acquainted with him. 

Could he have made use of such words, and you not have heard them ? —I think 



You were sufficiently near to him the whole of the time? — I was. 

You were near him the whole time ? — He passed near me in coming in, and passed 
by me in going back again. 

For what object did he go into the office ? — I really cannot charge my memory ; 

I think he left his sword there, but I have only an indistinct recollection of the 
fact. 

He left nothing else there ? — Not to my recollection. 

Did he come in with his round hat on, or his dress hat as sheriff ? I rather 
think he had a cocked hat on. 

Did he leave his cocked hat ? — I think he did not. 

Only his sword? — He left something behind him, and I think it was his sword. 

Did he open his mouth, and say anything ? — He did. 

What did he say, do you recollect? — He put his hand to his mouth and said, 
'* Mum, is Milliken here.” 

Did he make any other observation ? — None but that. 

What did you conceive him to mean by that? — I am rather inclined to think, 
I put a question to him, I cannot distinctly recollect what it was, I think it was 
either “ have the jury returned the bills,” or “ can you get me examined by the 
jury, for I do not wish to stay,” one of those questions I think I put, and he put 
his hand upon his mouth and said “ mum, is Milliken here,” or “ Milliken mum, 
or something of that kind, it is the oddity of the expression that made me recol- 
lect it. 

Do you know whom he meant by Milliken ? — I do, I believe. 

Who is Mr. Milliken?— He is a bookseller in Grafton-street. 

Was not Mr. Milliken the person who had charged the sheriff with making use 
of some improper expression in the theatre on the night of the riot? — I have 
heard so. . 

Mr. Thorp denied the expressions in the paper, did not he? — Yes. 

And Mr. Milliken made an affidavit? — Yes. 

Then Mr. Sheriff Thorp thought Mr. Milliken was a person it would not be safe 
to use an expression before, that he did not wish to be reported?— I think that 
he would. ' 

You think, when he said, “ mum, is Milliken here,” he would not like to speak 
very freely, unless he knew whether there was an enemy present? — I did not take 
the words in that meaning, what was conveyed to my mind was, that he meant it 
as a cant or wit, it was a cant word used in Dublin after that affidavit, when a ques- 
tion was asked, “ Mum, is Milliken here.” 

Do you know where Sheriff Thorp came from ?— I do not ; but I suppose he 
came out of the court. 

Did you suppose he had been with the grand jury ? — No, I cannot suppose that, 
for the jury room was locked. 

Why did you ask Mr. Sheriff Thorp whether the bills would be soon returned ? 
— I did not ask him any such question ; I asked him whether the bills were 
returned. 

You do not know where he came from?— No, not of my own knowledge 1 do 

Had he any conversation at all about the bills ? — No, not that I recollect ; I do 
not think the sheriff said any tiling but that I have stated. • 

Are 
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Are you quite sure the sheriff did not say any thing about the grand jury, or 
®bout the bills? — I am perfectly satisfied he did not, in my hearing. 

Could he have said any thing without your hearing? — I think not. 

Are you positively sure of that ? — He could not have said any thing in the office 
without my hearing, I think. 

Will you state positively, whether you take upon yourself to say, that he could 
not have used any expressions, with respect to the grand jury or the bills, without 
your hearing it? — I have answered before, that I do not think he could. 

Will you say positively, that he could not? — Indeed I think I might say posi- 
tively, that he could not ; for I must have heard it, if he said it. 

Do you now say, he could not have used any expressions, with respect to the 
grand jury or the bills, without your hearing it? — Indeed I do say positively, that 
he could not have used any expressions with respect to the grand jury or the bills, 
without my hearing them. 

No expressions relative to the grand jury ? — Yes. 

Do you know Mr. M‘Namara? — Yes. 

His person? — Perfectly well. 

Will you take upon yourself to say, he was not in the office at the time? — 
Positively I will not. 

Do you know Mr. O’Reilly? — Yes. 

You have been long acquainted with him ? — Yes ; we have been long concerned, 
on opposite sides, in an equity suit. 

And with Mr. M'Namara? — No, I have no concern with him. 

You have been long concerned in an equity suit with Mr. O’Reilly, which 
implies a length of acquaintance? — Yes. 

Had you any conversation in Mr. Henn’s office, since Mr. O’Reilly and 
Mr. M'Namara were examined here? — Indeed I have. 

Have you had any conversation in the presence of Mr. Henn, the master in 
Chancery ? — Y es. 

Do you know Mr. Corcoran ? — I do. 

Was he present at any conversation you had? — He was present in the office, 
and interfered in the business. I was then concerned in a cause of Hudson v. 
Hudson. 

Did you make any observation to Mr. Henn, the master, relative to what w r as 
alleged to have passed? — Yes; I made this observation, Mr. Bourchier wanted me 
to go into a reference on Mr. Hudson’s cause. I told him I could not, that 
I expected to be summoned to Parliament, and could not go into a reference until 
I returned. 

Did you say any thing with respect to the conversation that had passed in the 
office on the day of ignoring of the bills? — Yes ; I said, in consequence of what 
I had seen in the paper, I expected to be summoned to Parliament. 

Did you say any thing in respect of the expressions the sheriff had then used ? — • 
No ; I gave some indication that what had been stated here was not truth. 

Did you positively say, that the conversation had not passed ? — I did positively 
say that the conversation had not passed. 

Was Mr. Corcoran near you ? — He was very near ; so near, that when the gentle- 
man was asked, who was to be appointed receiver, Mr. Corcoran said, “ I know 
the gentleman very well, he is a proper person.” 

Was Milliken present? — No, he was not. 

Then this “ mum, Milliken” meant a sort of caution, that if Milliken was there 
the sheriff could not say what he wished to say ; if he was not present he might 
have said that? — Yes. 

Then “ mum, Milliken” could not perhaps mean that which you have conceived ? 
— What I took him to have meant by that, was a sort of w’itticism, vor a sort of 
cant expression. 

“ Milliken mum” was not an uncommon expression in Dublin, as a cant ex- 
pression after Mr. Milliken made that affidavit? — I have heard many people use it; 
I have seen a passage in the Evening Mail about “ mum Milliken.” 

Do you know what was the improper expression imputed to Mr. Sheriff Thorp 
by Mr. Milliken, on the night of the play-house riot ? — I protest I cannot recollect 
that. 

You are aware that Mr. Milliken was one of the most active in arresting the 
rioters at the theatre ? — I know nothing about it. 

308. You 
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an J. ?. u J eard . tha ] state<1 ’ and hav e heard of a letter of thanks to him for his 
^activity?— I have heard of a letter of thanks to Mr. Milliken, certainly. 
liigUth Day. [The witness teas directed to withdraw.] 

( May 33.) j- 7 y /e Wllness was a g a i n Ca i/ C( i j n j 

ibfr. Dillon Macnama, a was again called in, and the evidence of Mr, Ward 
was read over in his presence.] 

wth respect to toe bills being ignored, or the bills not being found J— I did * 

office and sT.S T y °" reC0 " e , Ct ’ what il Was? - Mr - SheriffThorp came into the 
office, and stated to some gentleman near the fireplace (who that gentleman was 

L'te refesheT J kn ° W "’ c Ut fr ° m what 1 h =*ve heixrd from Mr. O'Reilly’, 
h W te St Mm y ,i n T° ry UP ° n . ,'n at SU ,^ eCt - 0f tl,c ge-tle.na„ that he expressed 
t o; ho told turn there were.no bills. Being asked whether the bills had come 

makC WS aasy ap ™ 

Frmn Si . H T th !i S entl ™. ,0 whom t> e expressed that, was Mr. Ward ?— 
cffict tS ^ “ WaS Mr ' Ward ’ 1 sa » Mr ' Ward in the 

Have you any doubt of the expressions being used ?-None whatever. . 

From S r™ S n hat Mr ' "' ar ? w " s tl,e P erson “ it was expressed: - 
Mr. Ward mS 1 " Ve ’ 1 have not stated P° sitival y that it was bom 

weRJ^-TtaSof thSt 1,6 USe<1 S ° me SUCl1 eXpreSsi ° n as “■ iIave 1101 1 doM il 

Are you quite positive that ail expression of that kind was used by him J_I am 
whatever. y ° U d ° Ubt ‘ hat expresslous of ,hat kind were used by him r— None 
How long do you suppose Sheriff Thorp was in the office, from the time lie 
V from ,hreet o it-ve minutes, ortbou.lt 
adio?ni h " k ”° more , than tllaL 1 left it almost immediately, and went into the 
adjoining room ; he might nave remained a longer time 

addressed upon that occasion when 
the sheriff was addressing b.m ?-I did j but I made no remark upon it. 

Did you see the person to whom Sheriff Thorp was addressing himself:_I was 
standmgonts.de of the counter; Mr. SheriffThorp was between me and the person 
he was addressing, and not being interested in the event of the bills, I did Jot take 
such notice as I should otherwise do. 

2?“ State °" e m' ay OT al, ? ther ’ " hetl,er y° u did see the person to whom Mr 
Sheriff Thorp was addressing himself ? — I cannot say, whether I did see the person • 

I am not prepared to say positively, who the person was. 1 ’ 

Is the Committee to understand, that you did not see the person whom Sheriff 
Thorp was addressing !-¥«, I think that may be taken so. 

M n.B y °M C , anD . 0t ? ay ’ ,hat il " as Mr - V; ard, except from having heard so from 
Mr O Keilly?—And seeing Mr. Ward in the office on that dav. g 

day ” the btfure - afto «“• oonversatio,,: 

Will you state, how’ you knew it was Mr. Ward, the sheriff was addressing 
Mn W* Mr- O’Reilly has stated to you i-I did not know that R wls 

You know Mr. Ward’s person ? — I do. 

add?eLS“?-i y S d r ly ’ Whether Mr ’ ^ WaS ‘ he PCT “ “> <» 

Did you hear the sheriff address any body by nameJ-No, I do not think I did 
Have you any means of knowing, that Mr. Ward was the person the sheriff ad- 
dressed, except by since hearing? — No. 

Are you positive Mr. Ward was in the office, at the time you allege this expres- 
sion .was mode.'use of r— I am not positive whether he was there afthe time; he 
w as m and out that day ; I had seen him several times 011 phat day. 
i , You 
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. You are not s “ ra " hefter lie was in the office at the time yon state the sheriff to jj 

have made use of this expression ? — No, I am not. J sttet.lt to Mr. 

You stated, upon your examination, that you believed he was the person to whom 
that converse ion was addressed ?_Yes ; but I coupled it with the Acumsta 
that my recollection was mended by what Mr. O’Reilly had said C,rCUm8ta,lce - 
n, h J T J J 0U are "°‘ ? ert ™ whether Mr. Word was in the office at the time 
Mr ™ en * made use ° f this language, what reason have you for supposing that 
Mr. Ward was the person that the sheriff bad addressed more than anv“n W 

S°spea4t y tr ° m Wha ‘ Mr ' °’ My it w^Mr.ZSt 

afterwards? “ 7 th< “ ‘° y °“’ at the time ’ in ,lle office ?-No, sometime 

II “f d Mr - °' Reill y sa y that to you, before either of you were examined here =— 

’^y'ffio't^^ff^^^^ffdke^th^hing^iver^birwe 

Hn ,l’ tnat iVlr - Jv'ddall, and others, were summoned bv the hononrahlo 
SZ ’Z w i wer ! can ™ !in « lhe thing OTi!r “ the Hall of the Four Courts m 
J" h ,! h SUcb an ? s . uah P ersons couId hare been called for, and I mentioned that 
such an expression bad been used in the office; and the next thine I ZtZZl 7 

tzizz by 

ZTZfAT Z U, l Pmre “•“? WeU as m J self > and 1 mentioned 

andS^.^^ 

^ r * ^'^oiii^of^your recollectioi? rvha^f^sed 8 in° th^^fice^nd^tfundertake 

MrVari"S™‘r “7? y °“’ ""S f. he c “ nversati o» was Addressed to 

with r ’ e n* 

tn fi v aS thl n0t Mr ' ? ReilI y’s conversation with you, that induced vour recollection 

to hx the conversation as addressed to Air Ward ? T h P i; P J “ O recol ‘ ectl0n 

examination, it will be found I have not feed h on Hr. War? ‘° “ y 

statement? 08 “ ^ beilef? ~ I f,randed *»t belief entirely on Mr. O'Reillys 

TfobilT that .f ateme «‘ of Mr. O'Reilly's made to you that induced that belief ? 

S t0 England i Mr. Blake had desired Mr (Si 

Mr P O’Rrit? “T 2 m ° ny x he C ?“ ld g ‘ Ve 0n tbe transaction, and on looting ove^ 

to dZ m°y n L„ he a0tl 1 ** P “«' a " d 1 f °“ d * ^ 

Mr^fVReilf the difference bet "' e “ y° a ™ d Mr. O’Reilly as to your evidence >_ 
pofots. ’ Way: that 1 dld not ,ake noti “ » f . a " d w« differed on those 

«■?££,•£ EffCs^?-?^ Mr - Ward - “ *■ ” 

tion rfriX a " d ^■.°’ Relll y compared notes with each other of any correc- 
h“e not y " ° y ° U C ° g ' Ve W ' th rest,ect 10 tMi tmnsactkmP-No' we 

those insignifilTpSZ " 0t ‘° St “ d “ P ° n WS S " ic " y ’ as 1 fc “ d ™ d ®red on 
3 ° S - 3C Uid 
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Mr. • Did you read that testimony which Mr. O’Reilly wrote down that he himself 

Dillon Macnamara.:. could give ? — I did. 

' ' Where? — In the dining-room of Mr. Blake. 

Eighth Day.. Then you were there together? — We were. 

(May 23-) What did you .mean by saying, that you made no comparison of the respective 

testimony you could give? — I do not think it was a comparison ; Mr. O’Reilly had 
written down his testimony on a small scrap of paper ; I took it up and read it, and 
said, “We differ in our account of the transaction, and therefore I will write mine,” 
and I did. 

Then you do not consider that to be a comparison with each other of the testi- 
mony you could give ? — I do not. 

You felt it necessary, from the difference of recollection you had from the written, 
account which Mr. O'Reilly gave of the transaction, to write down your own recol- 
lection of it ? — I did. 

Will you take upon you to say that you never mentioned Mr. Ward’s name before 
you left Ireland as the person to whom the conversation was addressed ? — No, 
I will not. 

Then how will you reconcile that to saying that you never supposed it to be Mr. 
Ward, until Mr. O’Reilly reminded you of it after coming to England ? — We had 
various conversations respecting it before we came over here, but whether Mr. 
Ward’s name was mentioned in it before or afterwards, is a matter that it never 
occurred to me to keep in my recollection. 

Do you mean to say that in all the conversations you had with O’Reilly, previ- 
ous to your leaving Ireland, he never mentioned Mr. Ward’s name? — No, I do 
not. 

Have you not, in several conversations with various people, stated in Ireland, 
that the conversation of Sheriff Thorp was with Mr. Ward ? — Never. 

Do you know a person of the name of Hall, an attorney ? — I know there is such 
a person ; I have very little acquaintance with him. 

Did you have any conversation with him upon this subject? —Never. No con- 
versation on earth on this, and very little on any other subject. 

William Hall of St. Andrew’s-street ? — V ery little on any subject. 

Have you had any conversation with him upon this subject of Sheriff Thorp ? 
—No. 

None whatsoever, you are positive? — I am quite positive I have not had any, as 
far as one man can be positive of any thing in the world. 

Do you recollect the words, “ mum, is Milliken here” by Mr. Sheriff Thorp ? — 
No, I do not. 

Are you certain these words were never used ? — They might, for aught I know, 
but I did not hear them. I think if they were, and it was in my hearing, I must 
have recollected it. 

Have you listened attentively to the evidence of Mr. Ward, as read by the short- 
hand writer ? — I have. 

Are you clear, that the evidence of Mr. Ward and your own, relate to the same 
occurrence ? — I declare I cannot say, Mr. Ward may be quite correct in what he 
has stated ; this conversation may have passed at another time when I was not 
there ; I will not undertake to say that it is not correct. 

You will not undertake to say that it relates to the same occurrence? — I 
cannot. 

Did you, and Mr. O’Reilly travel together here ? — We did. 

Was Mr. O’Reilly in the office the time the sheriff was there, and said that you 
have stated ? — Yes. 

Did you leave the office soon after? — Yes. 

You talked this over together ? — No. I was not interested, I am no party-man. 
I should not care if they were all hanged. 

^ ou were in the sheriff ’s office together, and travelled together? — Yes; it was 
not on that business I went there ; I was in no way interested in the transaction 
at all. 

For what purpose did you go there?— I went on a bill which was preferred 
against Mr. O’Meara, and I was to have been professionally concerned for a person 
prosecuted with him. 

Mr. O’Reilly told you, positively, that the gentleman, to whom the sheriff ad- 
dressed his conversation, was Mr. Ward ? — He did. 

Was 
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Was there any other person near the sheriff at the time, except a gentleman, Mr. 
who Mr. O’Reilly told you was Mr. Ward ? — The matter made very little impres- Dillon Macnamara. 
sion upon me ; it was merely a conversation I heard, and who the persons present — ' 

were I cannot say. kiguth Day. 

Was there any other person present, except the person whom you consider as (M ay, 2 3 .) 

Mr. Ward ? — There were six or eight persons in the office at the time 

Were you in the office till Mr. Sheriff Thorp left it?— I rather think not; 

I went into the adjoining room almost immediately. 

Did Mr. Sheriff Thorp pull off his sword or his hat ? — I declare I do not know. 

Can you say he did not pull off his hat ? — I cannot say. 

Did you see Mr. O’Riley in the office ? — I did. 

[The witness , Macnamara, was directed to withdraw .] 



Mr. Terence O’ Reilly was again called in, and examined as follows : 

YOU recollect having been in the office at the Court House on the day the bills Mr ‘ 

were ignored ? — Ido. J Terence O'Reilly. 

Will you be so good as to state whether you have a distinct recollection of any ' "" " 

expressions used by Sheriff Thorp upon that occasion, and to whom ? — Mr. Sheriff 
Thorp came into the office pf the clerk of the crown, Messrs. Allen and Greene’s 
office, and he stated that there would be no bills found ; and had not he managed the 
business well, and he then changed his dress and went out. 

To whom did he address that conversation ?— I conceive he addressed it to this 
gentleman {Mr. Ward). 

You knew Mr. Ward’s person ? — Yes. 

You are positive he used words to that effect ? — Yes. 

Who spoke first, Mr. Sheriff Thorp, or that gentleman?— I am disposed to think 
the sheriff spoke first ; probably the sheriff asked him, “ How do you do, Charley • ” 

I know he addressed him by the name of Charley. J ’ 

You are certain of that r — Yes. 

How long did you stay in the office?— I was there from an early hour in the 
morning until after the attorney-general quitted the court. 

Did Mr. Macnamara quit the office before you ?— We quitted the office together • 
we met the attorney-general in the street. ’ 

At that time the sheriff had left the office? — Yes ; for an hour previous at least. 

How long was the sheriff in the office ? — He was probably about fifteen or twenty 
minutes. J 

Did you and Mr. Macnamara remain in the office after Mr. Sheriff Thorp had 
put on his great coat? We did, near an hour; it might be more or less. 

W hereabouts did Mr. Macnamara stand while he put on his great coat ? — I cannot 
be positive whether he stood at the same spot during the whole time ; but at the time 
the words were used, I have a positive recollection "that it was at the passage; there 
might be a bar across here, and he was standing just there. 

Was the great coat put on there? — It was not a great coat, it was a surtout. 

Was it put on in the office? — Yes. 

What did the sheriff do with his sword and hat?— As to his hat, I am not 
quite positive ; but I think he put it in a place under the desk. 

Mr. Macnamara must have been in the room during the whole time this was going 
on ? — I dare say he was. & 

Was he or not ? —I think he was. 

Did you see him go out? He was going in and out from that into the court, 
across the passage, and into the interior office, belonging to the clerk of the crown ; 
which of the places he was in at the particular time I cannot say. 

Were you in conversation with Mr. Macnamara at this time? — At which time? 

While the sheriff was taking off his hat and putting on his coat and so on. — No • 
not just at that time. 

Where were you standing?— I was standing near the sheriff. 

Were you near Mr. Macnamara at that time ? — He was in the office, but I was as 
far from him as to that table. 

Was he there during the time? — I am not quite positive; I think he was. 

Tell us the words, as nearly as you can recollect? — He came into the office, and 
stated that there would be no bills found ; had not he managed the business well, and 
that he would go away ; I cannot state the precise words. 

Did you come over with Mr. Macnamara from Ireland ?— Yes. 



Did 
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Did you mention the name to him ? — ‘I did. 

At what time?— When we were speaking of the occurrence; I think it was the 
cvHl ( °nc' VhlCh th ° att0rney ' genei ' a1, or youn S Mr * Plunke t, spoke to me about giving 

When was that? — The Monday or Tuesday before I gave evidence here. 

How soon after the riot? — Within three we'eks of the present day. 

You then mentioned to Mr. Macnamara the name of Ward?— Yes; he said there 
were some persons present, and he did not recollect who they were ; I said Mr. 
Ward was the person present, and I knew him. 

Do you recollect being at Mr. Blake’s chambers, and meeting Mr. Macnamara 
there? — I was there with him. 

Do you recollect the first time you went there ; do you recollect that vour evi- 
dence was written down ? —I recollect it perfectly. 

Descrite what took place at the time you and Mr. Macnamara went there; did 
Mr. Blake show Mr. Macnamara your evidence, or did you show it him, or did 
he see it. I do not know that he saw it; I wrote down my evidence for Mr 
Blake ; I said, I thought it the best way to write it down, he said, have the goodness 
to write it; and then he asked Mr. Macnamara to write his too. 

Were you in the same room ? — Yes. 

You do not know whether he read yours over? — I do not think he did 
You were present in the same room all the time?— Yes. 

You would have known if he had read it?— I do not know that I should for I 
went into the back room to admire the pictures, and he began to write. ’ 

M| Y Blake id ^ bCga " ‘° Wr ' te i—I St “ id tW S °“ e S entleman ™ne in to speak to 

Do yon know whether Mr. Macnamara had begun to write his deposition iu_ 

I do not know; if I were to say any thing, I should say, that he had bemin to 
write. ° 

Try to recollect whether he had or not ?— I rather think he had. 

Are you pretty sure of that? — I think he had, but I cannot say positively. 

Tiy, and recollect, whether it was so, or was not so? — I cannot state positively 
But before you left the room, do you think Mr. Macnamara had read over your 
evidence ?— 1 do not think he had, for the reason I state, that I handed mine over to 
Mr. Blake. 

Did you hear Mr. Macnamara make any observations on your evidence, as it was 
written at that time ? — No, he did not. 

Can you take upon yourself to say he did not say any thing with respect to vour 
evidence at that time ?— I do. * 1 J 

Did Mr Macnamara ever say to you that your evidence was different from his? 
— 1 think he said so to Mr. Blake, but not to me. 

Will you take upon yourself to say he never did to you?— Not to my recollection. 
At any time ?— He said there were some shades of difference, I think. 

Did he ever specify what the shades of difference were?— No; I do not think 
he did. 

Had you never any conversation with him upon those shades of difference ?— 

1 do not recollect that we had. 

You are pretty sure, that you mentioned the name of Ward to Mr. Macnamara 
m Dublin r — I stated the facts I could prove. 

He came over with you ? — He did. 

Had you any conversation respecting the facts ?— Merely occasional conversation 
on the subject of what we were coming for. 

Do you happen to know, how it was, that Mr. Macnamara was summoned here 3 
-- 1 think it was through the interference of Mr. Costallo ; I do not know any thing 
or it, but I think it was so. J 6 

Do you know how you yourself were summoned here ? — I do not, unless it was 
through the same source. 

Itwasin the office of the clerk of the crown ?— Affen and Greenes office ; Iknow 
it better by that name. 

Are there any rooms adjoining? — There are. 

How many, do you recollect?— I believe there is an interior office, and an outside 
omce, and a place where the clerks sit. 

How 
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n^ors bef °- the s heriff cam e 

w 1 *y ie *;~ Unt ’ 1 the attorne y-general quitted the court. 

Was Mr. Macnamara there for the same length of time >— He was 
Were y° u always the same office ?-We were not always together . 

Hid you continue in the same office, or go into the rWkc nffleo ? w 
and oat of court; we were not constantly totter °fficer-We were,,, 

-No” rcan a n k o e ,. UPO " ^ ** Whetl ’ er Mr ' Ma ™" ara "entout of the office? 

HowlongwasSheriffThorpin theoffice?— Ashorttime- Ithinknn.n, 

twenty minutes at the time this conversation took place ’ ^ than 

ToST?"?’ “ lhe ° ffi, ; e w f Mr - Macnamara during those twenty minutes?- 

^ 1— o. 

You and he are intimate?— We are. 

How soon after this conwrsation, or this statement of the sheriff in the nfW 
ad you and Mr. Macnamara any conversation upon it ? — I cannot sav ■ I do nor 
recollect any conversation that we had. y ’ 1 do not 

Upon the subject of that?— No. 

d i d T y0 K U y0U first . state that? ~I cannot sav indeed; whenever the subject 
did occu ” ’ have menl,0,led i,; but 1 ca "" ot state «>e particuT wS 

to atttnd «s Hou“ d mCmm fat conferse a P°“ il? -When we were summoned 
He^was. are qU ‘ te Macnamara was there >»l>m this conversation took place?- 

«ro&i”prt oftfSce™ W3S Sta "’ dinS “ the ™e re cou„ter d frl e 

that time a i thbk ° f ' ^ ^ “ " ear “ y °“ can recollect ’ «™>‘y ™nates ?-About 
She“ffSrpTlS thi8timethe eX P ression °f 11 mum Milliken” used by Mr. 
ShSff a Th“r e!Si °“ t0thateffeCt? ~ I " ererheard an J conversation relative to 

make U9e of the expression of •— Miiukei ’” * 
Will you take upon yourself to say, positively, whether during the time that Sheriff 

™t?-TTh”kh e e d?d CC ’ ^ MaC " amara ia tba or'wlett' he did 

^e^iMs^which^ou^hfnk^o^heTrd^im^mt^e^s^of 'fo^^Ward 8 ?— Va^not 

str^^r^r ediatdy « his * ■* x-* , 

They probably surprised you ?— They did not. 
uring the remainder of the twenty minutes during which Sheriff Thorn 

rrotiectt r °° m ’ dld y0U hear " im ^ a ”* <hin « else?-He mlt bnU dS 

mation V 3 wLt'hT'!! ^r H ' Came out from some P lace . "here he got this infor- 

off h,s dress coat ' in " hidl he - 

JZ^cZZl^ the in ‘ erVal that *** afa " 3i ”8 •h- ~ 

With whom ? — With this gentleman. 

— No| Stfo'r some toe?”' immedktel y « «“*«8 nse of those expressions r 

The greater part of the time he was in conversation with Mr. Ward ?— Yes 
predse time‘ ™. mi " UteS ? - Probabl y so long ; I cannot state the 

» ad “ r - Macnamara left the room before Mr. Sheriff Thorp did?-He was 
ather in the office or in the back room, I think. " 

W°d?— IdMno? 6 Wh ° le ° f the conTersation between Mr ' Sheriff Thorp and Mr. 

3 ° 8 - 3D The,, 






/ 



Mr. 

Terence O’Reilly. 

Eighth Day. 
(May 23.) 
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Mr. 

Terence O' Reilly. 

Eighth Day. 
(May 23.) 



Then it is possible that he might have made use of the expression “ mum Milliken ” 
and you not have heard it ?— He might to Mr. Ward; upon that occasion he might. 

Did you ever hear that expression made use of? — Never, before to-night. 

Have you never heard that about Dublin ? — Never. 

Were there any persons standing near the sheriff, at the time he uttered those ex- 
pressions, besides Mr. Ward ? — I was. 

Any body else, besides you and Mr. Ward ?— No, we were the nearest ; I do not 
think there was any body on that side of the desk but us. 

Was there any body so near the sheriff and Mr. Ward, that you may, by possi- 
bility, have been mistaken in supposing those expressions to have been addressed to 
Mr. Ward? — I do not think I could be mistaken. 

\ ou do not think he might have spoken to one person, and you have supposed 
him to speak to another ? — No. 

Did you hear Mr. Ward ask him that question?— I did not hear Mr. Ward ask 
him any question ; but they seemed to be quite intimate friend. 

Did you hear him ask Mr. Ward whether the grand jury had found the bill?— 
I do not recollect it. 

Did you hear him make use of the expression to any body, “ You may set your 
heart at rest,” or “ your mind at rest, for there will be no bills found ? ’’—Those 
were the words. 

How soon did he use those expressions?— Shortly after he came into the office. 

The first expressions you repeated are, “There will be no bills found, have not 
I managed well; I may now go away ? ” — Yes. 

How soon after did he say, “ You may set your heart at rest, there will be no bills 
found ?”— Whether it was, “ You may rest satisfied, there will be no bills found/’ or 
“ there will be no bills found,” I cannot say distinctly as to the words, but they were 
to that effect ; “ that there will be no bills found,” I conceive to be the words. 

You do not mean that there were both words used ? — No ; they were to that ten- 
dency. 

You heard no question addressed to the sheriff about the bills ?— I do not recollect 
any question. 

When you said you went into the back room at Mr. Blake’s, where did you find 
Mr. Macnamara when you came out?— Sitting at the table, either writing or having 
immediately done writing at the time. 

How long did you stay there with him afterwards ? — A very short time, not more 
than a few minutes. 

Did you go away together ? — We did. 

Have you at any time seen Mr. Macnamara’s deposition ? — I never saw it till 
this minute. 

The question refers to that written at that time at Mr. Blake’s ?— That is what 
I mean. 

Did it strike you with no surprise, that a sheriff should make use of such an 
expression in an open office to strangers ? — It did not. 

You looked upon it as a matter of course? — It was. 

Was that on account of the particular sheriff who made use of it?— In conse- 
quenceofthe reports which were through the city, that the jury that were impannelled 
would not find bills ; and from the length of time that the jury had taken to return 
the bills, there was no doubt as to the result of them. 

Then you are to be understood, that you and Mr. Macnamara walked home toge- 
ther ? — We walked part of the way ; we left the office together. 

And you had no conversation together respecting that expression?— I do not say 
we had no conversation. J 

On that subject ? — I think we had casually ; but what the conversation was, 
I cannot exactly recollect at this distance of time. 

Can you recollect the subject of it? -The subject of the bills being ignored . 
I recollect we had a conversation about it, but what the precise conversation was 
I do not know. 

Do you recollect whether you mentioned to him who it was that the sheriff ad- 
dressed then ? — I might have mentioned it ; I think it likely I did. 

Did you mention that it was to Mr. Ward?— I am not sure that I did. 

You know Mr. Ward perfectly well?— Yes, I have that honour. 

You think it likely that you told Mr. Macnamara that that expression was made 
use of to Mr. Ward ? — I think it possible I did. 

Do you think it likely you did ?— I think it likely I did ; but I cannot say whether 
1 did or not. J 
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Mr. William Riblon Ward , further Examined. 

YOU have heard the evidence Mr. O’Reilly has given; after having heard that 
evidence, do you deny that conversation which he has stated ? — I do, positively. 

At what time of the day was it when you were in the office?— I think it was 
between two and three o’clock; I did not go there till late in the day ; it was 
between two and three when the sheriff came in. J 

How long did the sheriff stay in the officer-I do not think the sheriff staid 
three minutes. 

Do you recollect Mr. O’Reilly being on the same side of the desk with you?— 
Y es, we were as close, as we are now near the fire. 

And only Mr. O’Reilly and you, with the sheriff, within the desk? —There was 
my young man, my apprentice, sitting I think, beyond me in the office, close to 
my elbow. 

Within the counter? — Yes. 

Then there were within the counter, you, Mr. O’Reilly, the sheriff, and your 
apprentice ? — Yes, there were several others. J 

Who were they?— There was Mr. Lodge within the counter, Mr. Hall within the 
counter, Mr. John Chagneau within the counter, and since I saw the report of the 
evidence, the clerks in the town clerk’s office stated to me, that they were in the 
office at the time ; their names are Jackson, Prout, and Hickson. 

, (Mr. O' Reilly.)— They were within the counter, but not on the same side of the 
desk that we were, near the fire. 

f7b Mr. Ward.)— Axe you alluding to the same spot within the desk 1— I am 
alluding to within the counter. 

Near the sheriff? Yes ; suppose there was a counter here, and another there 
and a desk, there was a fire place, and there were two seats for clerk’s here, and two 
on the other side; Mr. Lodge was sitting at one of the opposite desks, reading 
a newspaper, that I distinctly recollect. 6 

Wh° was nearest to you and Sheriff Thorp ?— I think, Mr. O’Reilly, Mr Chaa- 
neau, and Mr. Hall. ' 3 

You are convinced that the sheriff did not remain longer than three minutes?— 
l am quite satisfied he did not, three minutes was the outside of it 

th Jo&eTTwas ^ *° C ° me here W “ ori 6 inall y known t0 the persons in 

Mr. Terence O'Reilly , further Examined. 

YOU have heard the evidence of Mr. Ward; he states that the sheriff did not 
remain m the office more than about three minutes, and you have stated that the 
period he continued in the office was twenty minutes?— I said from fifteen to twenty 
minutes ; 1 cannot be accurate as to the time. J 

Does not it appear extraordinary that Mr. Ward should make the period three 
minutes, and you fifteen or twenty ; can you explain that?— The only thing that I 
can say is, that I speak to my recollection of the fact. 

Were you personally acquainted with any other individuals who were in the room 
at the time, except Mr. Macnamara ?— I was not, except Mr. Ward 

You knew the persons of some of the others?— No, I did not. 

Lr your former evidence your were asked this question, “ How soon after the 
sherrff had used those expressions did he go ?” to which you answered, “ Immediately 
after he had used those express, ons, he made the change of dress and went out” >— 
He made the change of Ins dress ; but after he used those expressions, as well as 
my recollection serves me, he had a conversation with Mr. Ward which occupied 
a short time ; 1 may be probably wrong as to the period of time. 

Are the Committee to understand that the conversation with Mr. Ward was after 
he had changed his dress ? — No, before. 

You state that immediately after he changed his dress, he left the room ?— Yes 
he did ; the last thing he did was to put on his surtout. 

Mr. William Ribtm Ward, further Examined. 
thnTml! *'?p e i eard "l 1111 J ? r ’ °’l iei ! 1 y has said about the sword and the surtout, is 
on “b„U cannot T ; * h6 P “* °" ** “ P r ° bable 1 M P ed hi “ 

3 ° 8 ’ What 
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subject have told me that my recollection upon the subject was correct. ^ 

Mi . Terence O Reilly , further Examined. 

Th™ A1 i' S ' 0 r, f Sigl1 any reason why il did not you with surprise that Sheriff 

- the -P-sion you LvesSw 7 p" n ?pen office 

^£7ej^tw^r on; and ii ™ 

Mr. William Ribtm Ward, further Examined. 

I. coTOsMnded^itlT 6 Z indWd “ als in * he office .‘hat told you, that their recollection 

j 11 P , yours, upon the subject of this conversation ? — Will the honour 

S „ 7 ,he ‘ 7 P ““i state > »« Thursday the 1st of May, for I went Lto the 
We to iooTf^th^f R |™ dlM m-square, told me he had been to my 
over to state that Mr Sheriff Ta ^ 7 : 77 “ the t0Wn derk ’ s office . had gone 

st&Seefr.r^ 

recollection Agreed ^ L °^ ’ h “ 

I “ T HiH P erha P s the sheri ff was in the inner room “ no ” said 
“IwLt into the office 80 ” 1 " l 6 ’ if S\ Went i n there ’ * must have been before 

mmmmm 

••■rfK * *- «w a a. 

e™ a, sj, of iL inJ i ,r v «iw% .» »i™ , ™, of 

worisTsyw?^ s ™ a opportunity of hearing the sheriff’s 

Were the „.h„t It y 1 have heard hlm > lf the y were used. 

^SS=ziL7WS=S?^-;-t;s 



Did 
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we ^ d thev reco,lect terms mum MiHikin being used ?-They did, perfectly 
They all four did?— Yes, all four. 

Mr. Terence O'Reilly, further Examined. 

have stated, that you were not surprized at the sheriff making use of the 
expression you have stated, in a public office with other persons present, on account 
ot public opinion; what do you mean by public opinion ?— That from the jurv ' 
returned, that they would not find the bills. J y 

Whose opinion ? — The public opinion ; and it was my opinion, 
with the shenff ^ ** public opinion ? ~ Ever Y bod .Y that differed in politics 

j^ mean ^ pubbc opinion, every body that differed in politics from the sheriff? 

Sir Robert Shaw, Bart, a Member of the House ; 

Examined in his place. 

DO you know Mr Ward ?— I am not personally acquainted with him. 

Do you know his character r— Yes ; I understand he is a very respectable man 
shin h ma ” W !'° bearS ‘ respectable character ?_Very much so, I know a partner- ^ 
ship he was in, as one of the partners, which is a very respectable house. 

John Atkinson called ; but did not answer. 

William Smith called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name ?— William Smith. 

Do you know John Atkinson ? — I do. 

h ™ h “ e this gening?— Yes; very near this house. 

nn mt ’ dld . h<S d °- seeln ? y0 “ Aa s00n “ he saw me > he immediately not into 
an entry just outside, seemingly as if to hide himself. y ® 

At^hnV? th ® lobb y hei J ? ~ No > 1 did not see him here, but outside. 

At what timer — About half-past five. 

Have you been summoned here as a witness? — I have. 

Seemingly^! SvT d ' hat Atki " S ° n “ PPeared desirous ° f conceali "g himself ?- 

Do you believe that he and his brother have beep exposed to a great deal of 

f^the e«eS^pvf 7 ^ e,iden ' :e “ P ° n ^ ,rial? ^ Not *°> 

thmighh false testimony^ CaUSe? ~ N °- ** ^ as we 

v„,?“r.T yVery wel ‘ su .PP° se 'hat Mr. Atkinson may have avoided meeting 
you without having any desire to avoid being produced here?— He seemingly 
avoided being seen by me and my friend coming alon«r ^ y 

Who is your friend P-Robert Fletcher; he immediately, as he saw us come 
ffTo n ct m ea b hiSr l ** '"to a passage on J 5 «L 3 “ 

Ro^rt^letcherP—^^not amf partmulaTreason. ^ ^ “ d 

Who is Robert Fletcher ? — He is a witness summoned here. 

Is he a son of a laceman?— No, he is not a son of a laceman. 
is lie a laceman himself? — He is not. 

d ° e . s he llve? ~ °n Essex-bridge, or rather, in Parliament-street. 

Is he not the master of the lodge 1612 ? He is. 

To what lodge do you belong? — 1612. 

You are in the same lodge? — I am. 

Do not you consider, that Atkinson might not wish to expose himself to the 
meeting with a master, and a member of the lodge i6.g?_N 0 ° I haT ee„ Mm 
contmually since that, and he did not seem to wish to avoid me 
He did not seem under any apprehension ?— Not the least 

by reSPeCt ,0 Atki “ US ^ 

308 - 3 E Xq 
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To what do you attribute Bis retiring, when he saw the master, and a member 
of that lodge ? — Maybe from a guilty conscience. 

Had there been no expression of dissatisfaction used by you, or the members of 
that lodge, from his giving false testimony? — Certainly not. 

Nor no displeasure? — Certainly not, because there was no conversation held. 

No displeasure expressed, in consequence of his giving false testimony? — There 
was no displeasure ; but there was no wish for further acquaintance with him. 

Had you any conversation with Mr. Robert Fletcher, in respect to the evidence 
he could give on this occasion ? — No, certainly not, not one word; nor with any 
other person. 

You are a member of an Orange lodge?— I am a member of an Orange lodge. 

Are there any portions of scripture read to the Orangemen, upon their admission 
to those lodges ? — Yes, there is, certainly. 

From what part of Scripture are those portions taken, from the Old Testament 
or the New? — Upon my word, I really cannot say, it is so long since. I have been 
these some years an Orangeman, and really I cannot now say ; it might have been 
from the Old. 

Can you take upon yourself to say, whether any passage out of Joshua is read? — 
Yes, there is. 

W hat is the nature ot that passage, w'hat are the terms of that passage ? — I really 
cannot say any thing about it. 

Do you recollect there is a passage out of the book of Joshua read ? — I have not 
a doubt but there is. 

Can you recollect, whether the passage out of Joshua, that refers to the rooting 
out the Amalekites out of the land ? — No, I do not think that there is that passage in 
it, as far as I can recollect. 

Will you take upon yourself to say, whether there is not a verse or verses read 
from the book of Joshua, which enjoined the Israelties to root out the Amalekites 
out of the land ? — Not as I can recollect, certainly not. 

Will you take upon yourself to say, that no such passage is read to the persons 
admitted into an Orange lodge? — I cannot take upon myself certainly to say, but 
as far as my recollection serves me, certainly not. 



Mr. Dillon Macnamara, again called in ; and Examined. 

D. Macnamara. VI’ is understood that you have expressed a wish to explain a passage in your 
^ / testimony, respecting Mr. Hall? — When I was asked the question, whether I had 

had any communication with Mr. Hall on the testimony I would give, I think my 
answer was, I had not ; that I had very little communication with that gentleman 
ever ; but, on recollection, I find that in going into one of the passages leading to the 
court, or the yard leading to the court in Dublin, I met a Mr. Butler there, after 
Mr. Rildall and another of the witnesses got the summons to attend the house, and 
I was speaking to Mr. Butler, and mentioning what I thought they were to be 
examined on ; Mr. Hall might have considered that a conversation with himself, but 
I had no conversation with him ; he was present, I recollect, at the time. That 
V'as what I wished to explain. 



A. B. King, Bart. 



Sir Abraham Bradley King, Bart, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your name? — Abraham Bradley King. 

Had you at any time put into your possession, a panel intended for either of 
the juries to be returned in reference to the trial of the rioters, either the grand or 
the petit jury? — Never. 

Do you know whether such a panel was put into the hands of Stoker your clerk? 
— I know nothing of the kind, nor do I believe it. 

It is understood that you are a member of one of the Orange lodges, grand 
master or deputy master of one of the Orange lodges ? — I am a member of an 
Orange institution, and have been since the year 1797. I was deputy grand 
master of the Orangemen in Ireland, and I do feel proud, in this honourable 
House, to acknowledge that I was so, looking upon the Orangemen to be the saviours 
of the country. 

You of course are well acquainted with all the rules of the institution ?— I believe 
pretty generally so ; not perhaps so well as some others. 

Are 
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Are there any portions of Scripture read to the Orangemen on their admission ? — sir 

There are ; and in order to put the House and this Committee into possession more B. King, Bart. 

particularly of the rules and orders of the society, I have brought with me one of the v vJ- * 

printed books, which I beg to hand in to the Committee, for their further information • Eighth Day. 
printed by myself. (May 23 .) 



[The Witness delivered in the Book: — vide the same, at the end of this day's Minutes .] 

Are there no portions of Scripture read to the Orangemen upon their admission? 
— Upon the opening of every lodge there is a prayer read, and at the closing of it. 

The question refers to the admission of persons who have not been Orangemen 
before, to become members of the institution ; are there any portions of Scripture 
read to them at the time of their admission? — Nothing more than the handing them 
the book for their instruction, to know whether they subscribe to that, or wish to 
become a member ; nothing more that I know of. 

Will you take upon yourself to say, that there are no portions of Scripture read at 
the time of their admission? — Not further than I have stated before; the book 
being put into their hands, and that they may object to any part which they please, 
or the whole. 

Are there any portions of Scripture inserted in that book ? — There are. 

Will you state what portions of Scripture are inserted?— I will read the prayer 
which I conceive to be the portion of Scripture that the honourable Member 
alludes to. 

Do you recollect whether any portion of the book of Joshua is read to the Orange- 
men at the time of their admission, or has been at any time read to them since 
you were a member of that institution? — That is part of the secrets of the Orange 
institution, which I cannot answer to; but I will say this, in explanation, if I am 
allowed, that there is nothing whatsoever in what the honourable Member alludes 
to, in my opinion, that at all interferes with what is right. I mean to say, there is 
nothing that I know of : I really feel myself so puzzled^, with respect to my feeling, 
as to developing and declaring any thing that I am bound by an obligation to with- 
hold, and a feeling of respect for this honourable Committee, that I do. trust I shall 
not be pressed to say that which might hereafter be considered as an evasion of 
my answer ; 'I wish to give the fullest and fairest answer to any question that can 
be given to every inquiry; I have come here for the sole object of declaring every 
thing I know upon the subject; I wish to withhold nothing on earth. 

Is the Committee to understand, that you are under an obligation on oath, not 
to divulge what passes in those meetings? — To a certain extent, lam under an 
obligation to hold secret the signs and words of the institution of the society. As I said 
before, there is every thing contained in this book, but the words and the signs that 
I am sworn to keep secret. 

Is there not read or was not there read to Orangemen, at the time of their admis- 
sion, at any time since you became a member of the institution, a verse of Joshua 
exhorting the Israelites to root out the Amalekites from the land, and exterminate 
them utterly? — No such thing that I recollect. 

Will you take upon you to say, that no such verse is or has been at any time read 
to the Orangemen on their admission, since you have been a member of the insti- 
tution ? — I say again, certainly not, that I recollect, to that effect, to that extent. 

Is there any thing read to the Orangemen respecting the Amalekites ? — As I said 
before, that certainly goes to a part of mv obligation. 

Is there, or is there not, any thing stated from the Scripture to the Orangemen 
respecting the Amalekites ? — Prior to their being sworn, certainly not. 

At any time, either at their admission or afterwards ? — As to what passes after 
they are sworn, I do conceive that I am not at liberty to divulge that. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw .] 

[The witness was again called *».] 

Is there, or is there not, any thing stated from the Scriptures to the Orangemen 
respecting the Amalekites ? — My answer to that question is, that I conceive, being 
sworn to secrecy, I cannot say any thing further upon that subject. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw .] 

[The witness was again called ira.] 

3°8- Chairman. 
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i r jr' r Chairman-. Sir Abraham Bradley King : You have objected to answer a question 
P , which was asked you, on the ground, that as a member of a certain society, you have 
• , . D taken an oa th, which, in your opinion, made it improper that you should give that 

™ answei : 1 he Committee have taken the question into consideration, and are of 

? 3 r> opinion that no oath taken in any private society can be offered as a plea, in bar of 

any answer required by a judicial inquiry, and still less any inquiry before this House ; 
they have therefore ordered me to direct you to answer the question. 

Is there, or is there not, any thing stated from the Scriptures, to the Orangemen, 
respecting the Amalekites? — I have turned in my thoughts, as much as I possibly 
could, since the question was first asked me, the nature of the question ; and I can- 
not take upon me exactly to state the words; but this much I will say, with great 
respect and deference to this Committee, that there is nothing whatsoever, in any 
words, or any part of the obligation, or any statement before or after, that goes to 
exterminate (if I may so call it, from the manner in which the question was put to 
me ;) any portion of His Majesty’s subjects whatsoever. 

Is there, or is there not, any thing stated, from the Scriptures, to the Orangemen, 
respecting the Amalekites ?■ — I have no particular recollection of the words ; but 
1 must again say, with great respect, that there are words connected with the obliga- 
tion I have taken, that I cannot nor the universe could not, make me disclose. 

Do you conceive that that obligation extends to prevent you from sayin<*, yes or 
no, to the question that was asked you last?— I stated before, that I have no recol- 
lection of the precise words ; that there are words that certainly do not bear at all 
the meaning of the honourable Member, who put the question : I sav, there is 
nothing whatsoever : I give it more generally, there is nothing whatsoever in the 
obligation, before we take or after we take it, or in the whole institution of the 
Urangemen, that goes to exterminate, or to justify the idea of the extermination, of 
any class whatever of His Majesty’s subjects. 

Do you conceive the obligation you have mentioned prevents your answering, 
yes or no, to the question which was put to you ? — I have stated already, that 
i do not recollect the precise words. 

Is there any thing, respecting the Amalekites, stated to an Orangeman > — If the 
words, that I have sworn to keep secret, at all refer to that, I cannot answer the 
question. 

You are asked, whether you conceive that the oath you have taken prevents your 
answering, yes or no, to that question ; does it, in your conception ?— Decidedly it 
does, it those make part of what I am sworn to conceal. 

Do those words make part of what you are sworn to conceal ? — I have stated 
belore that 1 do not recollect. 

I hen will you answer, or no, to the question, which has been put to you : — I do 
not recollect. J 

Do you mean to state to the Committee, that you do not recollect whether the 
word Amalekites, is stated to an Orangeman, in the way which the question 
implies?— 1 rather think not. H 

Will you take upon yourself positively to say, that it is not so ? — I cannot recol- 
leC w-ii " * am com P e ^ e( ^ t0 &* ve an answer upon my belief, I rather think not. 

I will mt™ take Up0 " y0urself P ositi ' ,el y to sa y that they are not ’—Certainly 

How long were you deputy grand master of the Orangemen of Ireland ’—Some 
years. 

Was it a part of your duty, as deputy grand master, to be present at the cere- 
monies which passed on the admission of Orangemen, or after their admission? — 
Sometimes it was ; sometimes I might be present, at other times 1 mi<dit not. 

In point of tact, have you been frequently present?— I have frequently seen 
Orangemen made. ^ J 

Have you been frequently present at ceremonies which have passed after the 
admission of Orangemen ?— Frequently before and after. 

Certahily 6re CCrta ' n Stated and fixed ceremonies, which do pass before and after?— 

Do you mean to say, that you have not a distinct recollection of what those cere- 
monies are ? — I do. ■ 

How long is it that you have ceased to he deputy grand master ? — I think it is 
nearly three years; better thgp two, 

You again say, that you cannot take upon yourself to recollect, whether any 

thing 
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thing is communicated to Orangemen, either before their admission or after, about 
the Amalekites? — I cannot take upon me to say that there is. 

You have ceased to be deputy grand master about two years? — Nearly 
three. 

Did you continue to do the duties during the whole time you held the office ? — 
Whatever duties there were, I performed to the best of my abilities. 

How long is it since you were present at the administration of any of those cere- 
monies to Orangemen ? —Certainly not for the last three years, I think. 

Is there any thing in the obligation of an Orangeman’s oath, that, under any 
circumstances whatsoever, would call upon him, or oblige him, or authorize him, to 
withhold testimony from any court of justice, of any transaction that took place in 
life, that he was called upon as a witness to give his evidence to, in that court of 
justice ? — Certainly not, with respect to the ordinary occurrences of life. 

Does the obligation of an Orangeman authorize him to withhold evidence, as to 
any crime inquired into by a court of justice, or with respect to property, the subject 
matter of discussion in a court of justice, before a judge and a jury? — Certainly 
not. 

Is it more the obligation of an Orangeman to maintain and support the law, and give 
effect to justice, than to withhold evidence, where it may be necessary to the eluci- 
dation of justice and truth? — We give the fullest and fairest testimony that is possi- 
ble ; every Orangeman is bound to do so ; with the exception, as I said before, of 
divulging the words and signs that he is sworn to keep secret ; and nothing else ; 
and that is only that we shall be known to each other ; and has no reference what- 
ever, to any thing whatsoever, more than that we shall make ourselves known in 
time of need and necessity. 

Is it any part of the obligation of an Orangeman, not to assist all classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects, as well those that are not Orangemen as those that are, in pre- 
serving them in the full possession of their rights, and doing them justice in any 
court where they may be called as witnesses ?— -There is nothing in the obligation to 
that effect ; but there is in the Declaration ; and for that purpose I brought the book 
here, and tendered it to the Committee for their further information. 

Does the Declaration contain all the rules and regulations of Orangemen ?— It 
does. 

And the oath? — The oath is there also. 

You do not understand the oath to be a secret? — Certainly not ; it is in that book 
I have given in. 

How long has that oath been used in Orange societies? — I think I took it in the 
year 1797. 

Has it never been altered since 1797? — Yes; there was a slight alteration in the 
oath in 1820. 

Do you recollect what that was? — I think I do; it was something very trivial; it 
was to make it more to correspond with the society in England. 

With that exception, has it continued the same since 1797 ?— Yes, precisely. 

Before 1797, it was a different oath? — There was none before 1797, I imagine ; 
1796 or 1797, I believe, was the institution of the Orangemen; it was prior to the 
rebellion in 1 798. 

Do you mean to say, there never was, at any time, an oath, binding the members 
of an Orange club, not to give evidence against a brother? — Never, that I 
know of. 

Not to give evidence, with the exception of treason and murder, and those left 
to their discretion ?• — Never, that I recollect; I do not think I could have forgotten, 
if there was. 

You do not recollect any other oath besides the present? — No; with the excep- 
tion of the slight alteration in 1 820, 1 know of no other. 

You say, you are not bound to conceal any thing, except the signs and the words ? 
— Exactly so. 

Do you include in the words, certain things that may be communicated to you 
upon your admission ? — Certainly. 

The oath binds you to conceal that, which is communicated to you upon your 
admission?— Certainly; like the Friendly Brothers, and the Freemasons, and any 
other society. 

Suppose a question should arise, in a court of justice, which should lead to this 
interrogatory being put, “ What were the words communicated to you upon your 
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• admission into such a lodge,” before a judge and a jury ? — I should not answer 

' / that. 

Duy You » before that question had been put to vou, having taken an oath in the 
- ’ court, formally administered to you, swearing before Almighty God and upon the 
2 3-) Gospels, to tell the truth, and the whole truth, how should you, after taking that 
oath without any qualification or reservation, conceal any answer to the question 
put ?— I do not think that that oath absolves me of the former one. 

\ ou are understood to say, that you have been present at the admission of several 
members to an Orange society, is that the case ?— I have. 

And that, within a period of about three years ago, not later ? — Yes. 

Is the administering of an oath a part of the ceremony of the admission ?— Certainly. 

You have been present at the administration of the oath, upon the occasions of 
which you are speaking, when you say you have been present at the admission ? — 
I have, and administered the oath myself. 

And that in many instances? — Several. 

As many as twenty ?■ — Oh, I daresay I might say more, considerably more. 

Forty or fifty ? — I cannot exactly say the number, but to a great many. 

Is the Committee to understand you to say, that you have no recollection, having 
been present that number of times, as to whether there is the phrase of Amalekites in 
the oath ?— Certainly not. 

In what is communicated after the oath?— I have no recollection that there is anv 
such phrase. } 

Do you mean to be doubtful whether there is such a one, or not?— I will not 
take upon myself to say positively ; but if l am to give my belief, I am rather inclined 
to believe, there is not. 

Do you recollect from what parts of Scripture those passages are taken ? — I must 
again decline to answer that question; that is part of the question that, with great 
respect, I must decline answering ; and I do trust the Committee will recollect, ^that 
lam under the solemn obligation of an oath ; the words and the signs are the only 
things that I am prevented from giving testimony of ; and I throw myself upon the 
Committee, I trust they will not press me upon a question of that kind. 

Have you any doubt but that, amongst those words, there are quotations from 
Scripture ? — Certainly there are. 

Do you object to state, if you remember them, from what part of Scripture those 
quotations are?— That, I conceive, comes to the point that I before stated that 
1 reel 1 cannot answer. 

The Committee is to understand, that you object to stating from what part of 
Scripture the quotations are? — The reason I feel myself obliged to object to 
answering that question is, that it might lead, if I told the part of Scripture, to a 
knowledge ol what those words were, which I am bound to keep secret. 

Chait'nian. Sir Abraham King: I have already informed you, that the Com- 
mittee has already decided, that the questions asked in the House must be answered • 
and that the objection you have made to answering them, is not valid ; you will 
consider well, before you refuse to answer the questions which this House has 
unanimously resoived ought to be answered ?— It is my most anxious wish to give the 
tuiiest and the fairest answer to every question that can be put to me ; but where I 
am asked to declare that, that I have sworn not to declare, I may hope and trust, 
the Committee will not press it upon me ; it is placing me in that situation that, let 
the 3 ” be wlmlthe y ma 5 '> the y must fell upon my head, and I must be 

1 f h f rman -—' Tim oa tt> you have taken is a voluntary oath ; it is not an oath acknow- 
ledged, or which can be acknowledged, as valid in any court of justice; if you were at 
this moment questioned in a court of justice, as a witness, you would then be put upon 
oath to answer the questions which were asked you; and you cannot possibly hesitate 
to be convinced, that a private oath you have voluntarily taken, could not possibly 
interfere with the oath you will solemnly take in a court of justice : now the authority 
ot this House, though you are not on oath, is considered as of greater authority, and 
o higher importance, than that of a court of justice; and, under these circumstances, 
it you will consider fora moment, you must have sufficient understanding and 
reflection to see, that the questions put must be answered?— I am quite aware of 
the responsible situation in which I am placed ; I feel every respect, and I know the 
situation in which I am at this moment placed, standing in the first assembly in the 
world : I do feel, and I do acknowledge, every power that this House possess, 

but 
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but that of stepping between me and God and my conscience: I cannot help the Si, A B K,, 
consaen™ 63 M “ S “ P °“ llC * d ; Severe “ the ? ma y be . 1 cannot give op my ‘ 

Do you refuse to answer the question, aye or no ?— Distinctly so. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw .] 

[The witness was again called in.] 

Chairman.— Sir Abraham Bradley King : lam now to ask you, whether, after the 
time you have had for reflecting upon the question which was asked you you are 
now willmg to answer the question ; do you object to state, if you remember them 
from what part of Scripture those quotations are?— I do; but I do think it would not 
be dealing with that candour, which I think every person, placed at this bar, is bound 

to pay to this House, to tell every thing he knows according to the questions asked, if 

I did not say, that I might generally refer you to the part of Scripture, but in doin» 

would e ,1* 7 uld sub J ect ™ *“ b = followed op by other questions, which 
would come in the end perhaps to the same thing. 

Chairman.— It will be quite time enough to object to any question which is objec- 
tionable when that question is asked ?-I will only say, that in the part of Scrip- 
ture alluded to, there is nothing whatsoever contained, more than the signs and 
Testament ^ ° rangemen know each other> and that is to be found in the Old 

Do you mean that the verse, or verses of Scripture, which are referred to are 
merely used as a symbol or token by which one member of the association can 
recognize another ?— Precisely so. 

Exclusively for that purpose ?— Exclusively for that purpose, and for no other. 

Is there expressly, or by implication, an obligation on any members of the asso- 
ciation, who make a reference to the Scripture in that way, to observe any maxim 
contained in that text of Scripture P— Not at all, there is nothing that I can recol- 
lect at this moment. 

In the book you have delivered in, it appears that what is called the Obligation 
ft i e -n ? r P em f n ’ * S m tbese terms “ I do solemnly and voluntarily swear, that 
tt 1 Wl11 keep the signs, words, and tokens of a Purpleman, from an Orangeman 

as we as from the ignorant ; unless authorized to communicate them by the 

proper authorities of the Orange institution ” have the words, which are referred 
to, any other force than the signs or tokens? — None. 



[The witness was directed to withdraw . ] 

[Tbe Chairman was directed to report Progress, and ask leave to sit again.] 
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The G. O. L. having assembled, pursuant to notice, on Monday, the loth Jan. 
1 820, — and having heard the detail of sundry proceedings, which took place in the 
counties of Cavan and Westmeath, read — came to the following resolutions : — That 
a change in the Orange system had been rendered necessary, and that a committee 
should be appointed to carry the same into effect; the committee thus appointed, 
consisted of the following gentlemen : 



Alderman A. B. 

Capt. Cottingh am, G. T. and G. M. 
Cavan. 

Capt. Norton, G. S. 

Capt. Fitzsimons, D. G. S. 

Col. Blacker, G. M. Armagh. 

Joseph Greer, Esq. G. M. Tyrone. 
Hon. Richard Westenra, D G. M. 
Monaghan. 

Matthew F. Johnson, Esq. Proxy, 
Co. Antrim. 



King, D. G. M. 

Counsellor Fitzsimons, Master, 1638. 
Joseph Thetfokd, Esq. G. S. County 
Monaghan. 

Robert Duncan, Esq. Proxy, Co. 
Down. 

Lord Viscount Mountmoreis I)e 
Montmorency, 1638. 

William Stoker, Esq. Master, 1640. 



Who having met on the Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday following, pro- 
ceeded, on the evening of the day last mentioned, to lay before the grand lodge the 
following report of their proceedings. 



The Committee appointed to carry into effect that change in the system of the 
association which circumstances have rendered necessary, beg leave to report, that 
they have given their most serious attention to the very important trust reposed in 
them, and have much gratification in thinking that they have fulfilled the duties laid 
upon them, in a manner which they conceive highly calculated to answer the ends 
in view, and to give the fullest satisfaction to the brethren of the Orange insti- 
tution. 

In making the change required, it has been their study to keep in view and to 
restore the sublime simplicity of the original Orange institution ; and to keep as 
widely as possible from approaching — (in the only thing in our institution which 
can be classed under the head or denomination of “ mystery,” viz, those signs, &c. 
whereby we are to guard ourselves and our association against the danger of hostile 
intrusion) the system of other recognized associations. 

In making the change requisite, they have not been unmindful of the inculcation 
of those principles which led our prototypes through the wilderness, — and the founders 
of the association through the dangers which called it into existence, and beset its 
infancy, viz. dependence on and confidence in that Power in whose hand alone are 
the issues of life, and the sure foundation of all prosperity. 

All human institutions are liable to error and corruption ; it cannot therefore be 
matter of surprise, however it may be of regret, that ours has suffered beneath the 
hand of time. But the committee rejoice to think that its dilapidations will now' be 
repaired, and that it will stand once more, and for long ages to come, firm and 
beautified in all the grandeur and simplicity of its original foundation ; and that the 
late efforts of our enemies, which were at first the cause of dismay and apprehension, 
have been, in fact, the cause of much real good, and productive of advantage rather 
than injury ; thus giving us a sure and certain evidence how frequently a protecting 
providence is really watching over the best interests of man, while to our limited 
vision, he appears to be wielding the rod of chastening affliction. 

The committee, from several circumstances arising out of the present inquiry, are 
led to observe, that various and jarring forms of admission and initiation have found 
their way into different lodges, together with ceremonies, &c. not only unknown to 
the original simplicity of the institution, but in many cases repugnant to common 
sense, to the religious feelings of many most worthy brethren, and even to common 
decency. In order to guard against the future recurrence of this crying evil, the 
committee have thought fit to institute a form of admission and initiation, which 
they consider fully adequate to the end in view, and which will be to combine with 
due brevity a proper degree of the solemnity, so necessary to be observed, at the impor- 
tant moment of a man’s dedicating himself by a voluntary obligation, taken in the 
face of his brethren, to the zealous discharge of his duties as a loyal protestant. And 
they trust that the enjoinment of strict and undeviating attention to this form alone, 
throughout all the ramifications of the institution, will form the safeguard of the 
. 308. 3 G association 
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association, from future injury, not only from enemies without, but from the indis- 
creet zeal of over anxious, though, doubtless, well-meaning brethren, within the 
pale of the Orange association. 

And here the committee might be supposed to have performed their duty to the 
extent of the powers specially vested in them, and might therefore consider them- 
selves as exempt from further labour : but they feel that they cannot conclude 
without pointing out some further improvements in the general system of the asso- 
ciation, which have grown out of the present investigation, and which they recom- 
mend to the adoption of the society,— and though they may, at first siabt, appear 
but of minor interest and consequence, they will be found, upon due examination, to 
be highly essential; and, like the out-worls of a great citadel, though small in 
comparison with the main edifice itself, are nevertheless most materially conducive 
to its strength and security. These consist in sundry alterations in the obli«ations 
governing system, general management and interior economy. 

In making these alterations, should the committee appear to have gone beyond 
the limits seemingly prescribed to them, it is to be attributed to the heartfelt interest 
they take 111 the real welfare of our glorious institution : Further emboldened by 
their proceedings to this effect, having the material sanction of the great Orange 
counties of Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Down, Monaghan and Tyrone, as expressed 
by their respective grand master, either personally or by due proxy, and also of the 
most worshipful the grand master of Ireland, as expressed by him through the deputy 
grand master. c v J 



GENERAL DECLARATION 

OF THE OBJECTS OF 

THE ORANGE INSTITUTION. 



mi, 1 n t ° f - °" r P°' vei ’ t0 sup P ort and defend His Majesty 
King George the Third, the constitution and laws of this country, and the succes- 
sion to the throne in His Majesty s illustrious house, being Protestants for the 
defence of our persons and properties, and to maintain the peace of the country ■ 
and for these purposes we will be at all times ready to assist the civil and military 

their <W- also associate in honorn 
of King Wilhain the Third, Prince of Orange, whose name we bear, as supporters 
of ha glorious memory, and the true religion by him completely established i„ 
these kingdoms; and in order to prove our gratitude and affection for his name 
we w,l annually celebrate his victory over James at the Boyne, on the first day of 
S ' T7 year ’ wh,ch da y shal1 be our g™d ®ra for ever. Y 

We further declare, that we are exclusively a Protestant Association ■ vet de 
testing as we do any intolerant spirit, we solemnly pledge ourselves to each other 
that we will not persecute, injure, or upbraid any person on account of bis rel°‘ious 
opinions, provided the same be not hostile to the state; but that we will, on T 
contrary, be aiding and assisting to every loyal subject, of every relivious des’crintinn 
in protecting him from violence and oppression. • n P » 

Qualifications requisite for an Orangeman. 

He should have a sincere love and veneration for his Almighty Maker nrodur 
tive of those lively and happy fruits, righteousness, and obedience to his com 
mands , a firm and stedfast taitl, in the Saviour of the world, convinced that he is the 
only mediator between a sinful creature and an offended Creator, without these fie 
cannot be a Christian ; of a humane and compassionate disposition, and a courteous 
and affable behaviour. He should be an utter enemy to savage brntelity an d “n 
Christian cruelty; a lover of society, and improving company ° and have a laudnHe' 
regard for the Protestant religion, and a sincere' 'detnreto^^te S, 
zea ons in promoting the honour, happiness, and prosperity of his k!ng and counTrv ! 
hear, dy desirous „f victory and success in those pursuits, yet convinced and assnS' 
hat God alone can grant them. He should have an hatred to cursing and swear 

a n g ’nnni! akl V g ° f G ? d 111 valn ’ ( a shameful practice) ; and he should use 

all opportumt.es ot discouraging it among his brethren Wisdom 2 ? 

should gu.de his actions ; honesty and integrity direct his conduct; and thelmnouS 

glory 
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glory of his king and country, be the motives of his endeavours. Lastly, he should 
pay the strictest attention to a religious observance of the Sabbath; and also to 
temperance and sobriety. 

OBLIGATION OF AN ORANGEMAN. 

I. A. B. do solemnly and voluntarily swear, that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to His Majesty King George the Third ; and that 1 will to the utmost of 
my power, support and maintain the laws and constitution of the United King- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland ; and the succession to the throne in His Majes- 
ty’s illustrious house, being Protestant. 

And I do swear that I am not, nor ever was a Roman Catholic or Papist. That 
I was not, am not. nor ever will be a member of the society called United Irishmen 
nor any other society or body of men, who are enemies to His Majesty, or the 
glorious constitution of these realms. And that I never took the oath of secrecy to 
that or any other treasonable society. 

I swear that I will as far as in my power lies assist the magistrates and civil 
authorities of these kingdoms, in the lawful execution of their official duties, when 
called on. That I will be true and faithful to every brother Orangeman in all just 
actions. That I will not wrong, or know him, to be wronged or injured, without 
giving due notice thereof, if in my power. And I solemnly swear, in the presence 
of Almighty God, that I will always conceal and never will reveal either part or 
parts of what is now to be privately communicated to me, unless to a brother 
Orangeman, knowing him to be so by strict trial and due examination, or from the 
word of a brother Orangeman ; or until I shall be authorized so to do by the proper 
authorities of the Orange institution.* That I will not write it, indite it, cut carve 
stain, stamp, or engrave it, or cause it to be done, lest any part thereof might be 
known. And lastly, I do swear that I have not to my knowledge or belief been 
proposed and rejected in, or expelled from any other Orange society. So help me 
God and keep me stedfast in this my Orangeman’s obligation. 

OBLIGATION OF A PURPLE MAN. 

I do solemnly and voluntarily swear, that I will keep the signs, words and tokens 
of a Purpleman from an Orangeman, as well as from the ignorant, unless authorized 
to communicate them by the proper authorities of the Orange Institution.* And 
that I will not make an Orangeman, or Purpleman, except only whilst I shall act as 
master of an Orange lodge. And that I will not make, nor assist at, or sanction the 
making of any member in any other order purporting to be part of the Orange 
system, than the Orange and Purple, which are the original orders of the Orange 
Institution. So help me God, and keep me stedfast in this my Purpleman’s obli- 
gation. 

GENERAL RULES FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF ORANGE LODGES. 

ist. That every member of the Orange Institution shall undergo a new election, 
whenever the grand lodge may think it expedient. 

2d. That each lodge then existing shall, on such occasion, elect by ballot five 
of its members ; that those five members shall then proceed to re-admit, or reject 
the remaining members of such lodge ; and that each member, as he shall be so re- 
admitted, shall become qualified to proceed with the said five original members to 
the further re-election of others ; but that, in the event of any person being discon- 
tinued as a member of his lodge, or wishing to become a member of another, he 
cannot be ballotted for in any other, without producing to the Committee of such 
lodge a certificate from his former lodge, specifying the cause of such change, and 
that he is a fit and proper person to be admitted, or continued an Orangeman. 

3d. That each lodge shall have a master and deputy master, a secretary and 
deputy secretary, a treasurer and five committee men : the master to be appointed 
by the lodge ; the deputy master, secretary, deputy secretary and treasurer, by the 
master, with the approbation of his own lodge ; and the first committee man by 
the master, the second by the first, and .so on, until the number of five be com- 
pleted. The election to each of those offices to take place at the first regular 
meeting in April, for one year, from the first day of July ensuing; which election, 

and 

* The proper authorities, from whom liberty to make such disclosure, must be obtained, is the 
Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, signified under their great seal. 

308. 
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and every other change or alteration, that may take place, shall be forthwith cer- 
tified to the grand master of the county or city, to be by him forwarded to the grand 
lodge to be there recorded. 

M.; D.M. ; S. ; D. S .; T.\ and C. Men. 

Each person, on his appointment, to make a declaration, on his obligation as an 
Orangeman, to the following purport, according to his office ; viz. 

Master, and Deputy Master. 

That I am not made a master, &c. for any private emolument, or advantage to 
myself. 

That I am not a publican, nor will I become a publican, or retailer of spirits, or 
malt liquors, whilst 1 remain in office in any lodge. 

That I will exert my authority to maintain sobriety and good behaviour in my 
lodge, and a strict observance of the rules for the government of Orangemen, as 
published by the grand lodge of Ireland. 

Secretary, and Deputy Secretary. 

That I will, to the utmost of my power, keep regular, and preserve the papers, 
books, seals, and other property ot the lodge, entrusted to my care ; having them 
at all times ready to produce to the proper or legal authority ; and that I will not 
lend the seal ot my lodge to any person w-hatever, nor affix it to any paper or 
instrument whatever, unless by the order of the lodge, regularly assembled. 

Treasurer. 

That I will fairly account for all monies which shall come to my hand on account 
of, or for the uses of the lodge, whenever the master and officers of my lodge shall 
require the same ; and hand in all balances, or sums of money in my hands to such 
person or persons as the master and officers shall order or direct. 

Committee Men. 

That whenever I shall fill the chair of my lodge, I will perform the duties of 
master, for the time, to the utmost of my ability ; and in all cases which shall 
come before me as a committee man, I will act with fidelity and impartiality, with- 
out favour or affection, or personal dislike to any man. 

4th. That the affairs of each lodge be conducted by the master, deputy master, 
secretary, deputy secretary, treasurer, and the five committee men. 

5th. That in the absence of the master, the deputy master shall preside ; and, 
in his absence, the senior committee man, who shall be present; but that no other 
person whatever shall have the power of making an Orangeman, unless authorized 
and permitted by the grand lodge so to do. 

6th. That each candidate for admission shall in future be certified to be 1 8 years 
of age, and that he shall be proposed by one, and seconded by another member at 
one meeting, and admitted or rejected at a subsequent one ; no election can take 
place, unless the person proposing or seconding be present. 

7th. That one negative shall exclude. 

8th. That any person wishing to become an Orangeman, must be admitted into 
the lodge nearest his place of abode (except in cities and great towns), or have a re- 
commendation from that lodge, that he is a proper person, before any other lodge 
can accept him ; to which masters of lodges are directed to pay particular attention. 

9th. That the names of persons w ithdrawn and rejected in, or expelled from any 
lodge, shall be forthwith sent by the master or secretary to the district master, with 
the objections to such persons, in order that the district master may communicate 
the same to other lodges ; as those who are unfit for one lodge must be so for 
every other. 

10th. That each member, on admission, shall pay such sum of money (not less 
than five shillings) as shall be established by the rules of the lodge. 

11th. That masters of lodges do make returns to their district masters of the 
numbers, names, and places of abode, of the members of their respective lodges, 
every six months. 

1 2th. That in order to establish a fund to defray the various and necessary ex- 
penses of the grand lodge and county grand lodges, all members are in future to pay 

the 
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the sum of three pence anntially, in the month of April, to the treasurer of their 
respective lodges, who shall hand over the amount to the district master, at the dis- 
trict meeting in May, to be by him paid to the grand treasurer of the county ; out of 
■which sum one-third is to remain in the hands of the said county treasurer, for the 
necessary expenses of the county grand lodge; the other two-thirds to be by him 
transmitted to the grand treasurer of Ireland. But in case their shall be neither 
grand or district master in the county or city in which the lodge or lodges shall be 
held, in such case the treasurer of such lodge or lodges, shall transmit the annual 
payments of his lodge to the treasurer of the grand lodge of Ireland, or his deputy, 
in such manner as shall be most convenient to him. 

13th. That as regiments are considered as districts, the masters of all regimental 
lodges do make yearly returns of the number, names, and rank, of the members of 
their lodges to the secretary of the grand lodge ; but that they shall not make an 
Orangeman, except the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of their 
respective regiments ; and that they do remit to the grand treasurer of Ireland, the 
yearly subscription, on every 1st day of May in each year. 

14th. That no visitor shall be admitted into any lodge, unless introduced- by 
members; and that new members shall not be initiated in the presence of any 
visitor, who shall not be personally known and vouched for by some member of 
the lodge then present, to be of the order into which the new member is about to 
be initiated. 

1.5th. That no master shall initiate any Orangeman into the Purple order,- who 
does not belong to his lodge, without a certificate from the lodge to which such 
Orangeman may belong ; and that no member can, on any account, be raised to 
the dignity of the Purple order, who has not been an Orangeman for twelve months 
at least, and has attended eight monthly meetings during that period ; save in the 
instance of a member who has been elected to the office of master, deputy master, 
Secretary, deputy secretary, treasurer, or committee-man. 

1 6th. All members to be subordinate to the master, or person presiding for 
him, who shall have full power of fining all disorderly persons to any amount not 
exceeding 

1 7th. Any dispute arising, not provided for by the rules, is to be decided by the 
officers of the lodge ; and the parties must abide by their decision, on pain of expul- 
sion ; saving the right of appeal in all such cases, in the first instance, to the district 
lodge, composed of the district master and the masters of the several lodges in the 
district, in which is situated the lodge from whence the appeal is brought ; and in 
the event of either of the parties concerned in such appeal, thinking themselves 
aggrieved by the decision which such district lodge shall come to thereon, a further 
appeal shall be allowed to the grand lodge of the county duly assembled ; and again 
from the decision of the county grand lodge to the grand lodge of Ireland, whose 
determination must be final and conclusive in all cases. 

1 8th. That in all cases of complaint against any member, and also in all cases of 
appeal, the lodge before which such complaint or appeal shall be brought, shall take 
down in writing the complaint, and the defence, and the evidence given on each side, 
and preserve the same amongst the records of the lodge, either for the purpose of future 
reference, or in case of appeal, for transmittal to the lodge before which such appeal 
shall be brought. 

1 9th. That no election or other business do take place, unless ten members at 
least be present, provided the lodge consist of so many ; if it do not, then two- 
thirds of the members must be present. 

20th. That no member of this institution shall wear, in an Orange lodge room, 
any colours except orange and purple. 

21st. That no lodge business shall be transacted, except during the time in 
which the lodge shall be open, and that dinner, supper, or drink, shall not be 
introduced during that period. 

22d. As the laws of religion, as w-ell as of morality, should be observed with pecu- 
liar attention by all Orangemen, it is forbidden, under pain of being fined, that any 
person shall, on any account, be guilty of profane swearing or cursing in their lodge 
room, or appear there in a state of intoxication, the amount of the fine to be imposed 
for a breach of this regulation, to be at the discretion of the person presiding at such 
lodge ; and the person intoxicated shall be inadmissible to sit in such lodge, at the 
meeting then held. 

23d. The secretary is to read out, before the books are closed, the names of 
persons proposed for the next night. 

308. ; 3 II 24th. 
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24th. A tyler is to stand on the outside of the door,- while business is goin» on ; 
to be nominated by the master, or whoever may preside at the time b ° 

25th That no Orange lodge shall be held without the authority of a warrant 
from the grand lodge of Ireland, signed by three of its officers (the grand master or 
deputy grand master, being one of the three), countersigned by the grand master 
or deputy of the county, and sealed with the seals of the |rand lodge of Ireland and 
of the grand lodge of the county in which such lodge shall be held b 

26th. That all applications for warrants shall be made through the district 
lodge, to the county grand lodges, to be thence forwarded to tile Srand lodge of 
IreJand under their respective seals, transmitting therewith the sum of one guinea 
™ Orange warrant shall be exchanged, bought, sold or taken from 
the district for which it was originally granted, to any other in the same county 
without the approbation of the masters of both districts sanctioned by the countv 
grand master, or from one county to another, without the approbation of both 
county masters, the change m every case to be reported to the grand lodge of Ireland 
Ihe parties to whom such warrant may be transferred, are on no account whatever' 
t° pay a greater sum for it, than the price of a new warrant. ’ 

Order of business for each Meeting. 

1st. Lodge to open with a prayer. (Members standing.) 2 d, General rules 
read. 3d, Members proposed. 4th, Report from committee. 5th Names of 
members called over. 6th, Members elected. 761, Members made ’ 8th Lri- 
to close with a prayer, (members standing.) ’ ^oage 

Rules for the formation of Districts, &c. 

1st. That masters of counties and cities do divide their respective connties and 
ernes, nto dismels, according to local circumstances; not ,n« 

the number™ ° ^ *° C °" St,t “ te a dlstrIct > tulles8 “>■? ™y see reason to extend 

tbe The T aSter j°f l0dgeS S ° formin g “ district, to elect a master for that district 
the master a deputy master, secretary, and treasurer, all subject to the aoorovai 

'£ n th . e ° f 1,10 count y or shouid ‘ho choice of a district master 

deputy district master, secretary, or treasurer, fall on any private member of 
a Mge within the district, that then such persons shall cease to be a private mem- 
ber of that lodge, so long as lie shall continue in such office. P 

2d. I hat during the absence, suspension, or non-election of a district master 
he semor master ,,, the district shall act for the time ; the seniority to be diSd 
by the number of the lodge to which the master may belonu. 3 “ 

„ Jif jFjJ. 1 the elect| on to the office of district master shall lake place in the first 
w eek of May, for one year from the first day of July. F St 

4tb. 1 hat each district lodge shall meet four times in each war. 

. 3 | tl ' That district; masters shall make returns of the number, names, and places 
of abode, pf the members of the different lodges within their respective districts 

Iiverl fT* ““If ° f t J he ‘ r “""‘y m cit yi a year ; and that they do hail 
over to the county grand treasurer, at the county meeting to be held m the first 
week of June, die yearly subscriptions due bv such lodges to the maud lodge 

SefSin’ the year? d “" ^ lhe re3 P e “ re * their dil 

Regulations for the appointment of grand lodges of counties and cities. 

1st. That a grand lodge shall be formed in each county, to be composed of the 
county officers and district masters, with seven brethren of known^eal talent 
and respectability, to be chosen annually by the grand master, with the'annro 
bation of the county grand lodge, all of 11 horn must be of the Purple order ** 

•2d. lbat a grand master for each county and citv, shall be chosen bv the district 
masters of such county or city, and a deputy grand master, secretary treasurer 

ofirla^i " aobM ” aSt f ri aU S , UbjeCt to the a PP roval of «>?grand lodge 

ot Ireland. Should tlie choice of a grand master, deputy grand master secretarv 

or treasurer of a county or city, fall on a private , number of aTSe (eS{ 
the grand master s lodge in Dublin,) that then such person shall cease to b^'anriSe 
member of that lodge, so long as he shaU cOntinne in such office. P 

l ' r; 3d. That 
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3d. That tile grand piasters, deputy grand masters, secretaries and treasurers 
of counties and cities, shall be elected in the first week of June for one year, from 
the first day of July. J 

4th. That many county or city, in which there shall be less than three districts, 
the senior district master, shall, with the approbation of the grand lodge act as 
grand master for that county or city. 

5th. That during the absence, suspension or non-election of a grand master of a 
county or city, the deputy grand master or any of the county or city grand officers shall 
act; and that no county or city grand lodge shall be held without the presence 
ot one grand officer, except for the purpose of electing the county or city grand 

6th. 1 hat the grand masters of counties and cities do forward to the secretary 
of the grand lodge, every twelve months, such returns, as shall be made to them 

their district masters, of the number, names, and places of abode of the members 
of the different lodges within their respective counties and cities ; and that they do 
forthwith remit to the grand treasurer of Ireland the yearly subcription from such 
lodges, as soon as possible after the county meeting, to be held for the election of 
officers in the first week of June. 

7th. That each county grand master shall have an appropriate seal, with the head 
of King William, and the name of the county engraved thereon. 

Rules for the Formation of the Grand Lodge. 

tst. That the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, shall consist of the grand officers 
of the different county and city grand lodges, viz. the county grand master, his 
de P ut Y> g rand treasurer, grand secretary, grand chaplain, and proxy, and twenty- 
one brethren of known zeal, talents, and respectability, to be chosen annually by the 
grand lodge, by ballot from the Purple order, one negative to exclude ; by these 
shall be chosen a grand master, a deputy grand master, a grand treasurer, a grand 
secretary, a grand chaplain, and deputy grand secretary ; and further, ’ a deputy 
grand treasurer shall be nominated by the grand treasurer, to be approved of bv 
the grand lodge. J 

2d. That all authority necessary for the advancement and welfare of the Orange 
Institution, shall be vested in the grand lodge. 

3d. That the grand lodge shall meet in the metropolis twice in every year for the 
government of the Orange Institution ; to wit, on the first Monday in August, and 
the first Monday in February, at the hour of one in the afternoon, and that a com- 
mittee of eleven shall be appointed at each half-yearly meeting, to regulate such 
proceedings as may be necessary during the time intervening before the next meet- 
ing, such committee, in no case, to continue longer than from one meeting to the 
following, unless elected anew ; and that all elections in the grand lodge shall take 
place on the first Monday in August in every year. 

4th. That every county grand master shall have the power, with the approbation 
of the county grand lodge, of appointing a proxy, or correspondent in Dublin, to 
transact the business of the county, and to have a vote in the grand lodge of Ireland, 
such appointment to be certified under the seal of the county. 

5th. That in order to insure regularity in attending the grand lodge of Ireland, 
every county master shall be fined one guinea, if there shall not be present at any 
regular meeting of the grand lodge, either one of the grand officers, or the proxy 
of that county. . 

6th. That no meeting of the grand lodge can be held without the presence of at 
least one grand officer of Ireland to preside, and thirteen members. 

7th. That five of the committee of the grand lodge shall be a quorum, but that no 
business shall be transacted by the committee, without the presence of a grand 
officer. The committee shall have the power of calling an extraordinary meeting 
of the grand lodge, giving one month’s notice thereof. 

8th. 1 hat the grand officers of the grand lodge in England are members of the 
grand lodge in Ireland, being properly certified. 

9th. That in cases of resignation, decease, or removal of any of the grand officers, 
notice thereof, and of a new election, shall be, as soon as possible, transmitted to 
all the county or city grand lodges in Ireland, and such new election shall take 
place at the next general half-yearly meeting. 

10th. That the grand officers shall have the power of introducing as visitors, at 
308. 3 H 2 any 
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any meeting of the grand lodge, such brethren of respectability and talents of the 
purple order, as they may think desirable. 

nth. That the deputy grand treasurer and deputy grand secretary shall at every 
half yearly meeting, lay their accounts and papers before the grand lodge. 

• u 2t n” t * ie ? rand l° d g e of Ireland shall communicate yearly or half-yearly 
with all the lodges in Ireland, but that no communication shall be made to any 
private lodge, unless through the medium of the county grand lodge in which such 
pm ate lodge shall be situated, when there is a county grand lodge. 

Prayer for opening the Lodge. 

Gracious and Almighty God, who, in all ages, hast shown thy mighty 
power, in protecting righteous Kings and States; we yield thee hearty thanks, for 
so miraculously bringing to light, and frustrating the secret and horrible designs of 
oui enemies, plotted and intended to have been executed against our gracious King 
our happy constitution, and the true religion established by our glorious deliverer’ 
King William III, Prince of Orange. 

Vouchsafe, O Lord ! to continue unto us thine Almighty protection ; grant to 
our pious King, long life, health, and prosperity. Let thy providence ever guard 
our happy constitution, and enable us to transmit it to our latest posterity, unim- 
paired and improved by our holy religion. 

Bless, we beseech thee, every Member of the Orange Institution, with charity, 
brotherly love, and loyalty. Make us truly respectable here on earth, and eternally 
happy hereafter. These, and all other blessings, we beg in the name, and through 
the mediation of J esus Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

Or this, 

Almighty God, and Heavenly Father, who, in all ages, hast shown thy power 
and mercy, in graciously and miraculously delivering thy Church, and in protecting 
righteous and re hgious Kings and States, from the wicked conspiracies and malicious 
practices of all the enemies thereof; we yield thee hearty thanks for so wonderfully 
discovering and confounding the horrible and wicked designs of our enemies, plotted 
and intended to have been executed against our most Gracious Sovereign Lord 
King George, and the whole estates of the realm, for the subversion of the govern- 
ment and the established religion. 6 

• th ,° U ’. Lord ’ sti11 our mi ghty protector, and scatter our enemies that delight 

in blood ; infatuate and defeat their counsels ; abate their pride ; assuage their 
malice ; and confound their devices. Strengthen the hands of our Gracioul Sove- 
leign, and all that are in authority under him, with judgment and justice to suppress 
and punish all such workers of iniquity, as turn religion into rebellion, and faith 
into action, that they may never prevail to the ruin of thy Church amongst us ; 
but that our Gracious Sovereign, and his realms, being preserved in thy, true religion 
and by thy merciful goodness, protected in the same, we may all duly serve thee 
w ith praise and thanksgiving. And we beseech thee to protect the King, Prince. 
Kegent, and Royal Family, from all treasons and conspiracies ; preserve them in 
thy taith, tear, and love ; make the King’s reign long, prosperous, and happy here 
on eai th, and crown him hereafter with everlasting glory. 

Accept also, most gracious God, our unfeigned thanks, for filling our hearts with 
joy and gladness, by sending thy servant, the late King William, for the deliver- 
ance ot these nations from tyranny and arbitrary power. 

Let truth and justice, devotion and piety, concord and unity, brotherly kindness 

f. nd ciur?' T h 0t - he1 ' christian virtues > so flourish amongst us, that they may be 
the stability of our times, and make this, our association, a praise here on earth. 

t M " 8 " e c mo . st hum % beg, in the name, and for the sake of Jesus Christ, our 
■Lord and baviour. Amen. 

Form of Prayer to be used at closing. 

O Almighty God ! who art a strong tower of defence unto thy servants, against 
ie J ace °J then- enemies ; we yield thee thanks for our deliverance from those great 
and apparent dangers wherewith we were encompassed: We acknowledge thy goodness, 

J , Ta ' mre TWt 0Ver as a P re y unt0 them > beseeching thee still to continue 

■ \ y n ff rcies towards us, that all the world may know thou art our Saviour and 

mighty deliverer, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The 
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The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Thkssalonians. 

CHAP. III. 

1 3. But ye, Brethren, be not weary in well doing. 

14. And if any man obey not our word by this epistle, note that man, and have 
no company with him, that he may be ashamed. 

> 5 . Yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother. 

16. Now the Lord of peace himself give you peace always by all means. The 
Ix>rd be with you all. 

j 8. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen. 
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House of Commons. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 

Appointed to inquire into the Conduct of the Sheriff of 
Tile City of Dublin. 



Lunw, 26° die Mail, 1823. 



Sir Robert Heron, Baronet, in the Chair. 



Sir ABRAHAM BRADLEY KING, Baronet, 
called in ; and further Examined. 

O N a former night you stated, that you were an Orangeman prior to the 
adoption of the new system of 1820? — I did. 

Did you take the oath under the old system? — I did. 

Will you state whether the oath under the old system was not in these words, 
“ I do solemnly and sincerely swear, of my own free will and accord, that I will, 
“ to the utmost of my power, support and defend the present King George the 
“ Third, His heirs and successors, so long as he or they support the protestant 
“ ascendancy, the constitutions and laws of these kingdoms ; and that I will ever 
“ hold sacred the name of our glorious deliverer William the Third, Prince of 
“ Orange; and I do further swear, that I am not, nor ever was a Roman catholic 
“ or Papist; that I was not, am not, nor ever will be a United Irishman; and 
“ that I never took the oath of secrecy, to that or any other treasonable society ; 
“ and I do further swear, in the presence of Almighty God, that I will always 
“ conceal and never reveal either part or parts of what is now to be privately 
“ communicated to me, until I shall be authorized so to do by the proper 
“ authorities of the Orange institution ; that I will neither write it, nor indict it, 
“ stamp, stain or engrave it, nor cause it so to be done on paper, parchment, lead, 
“ brick, stick, stone, or any thing, so that it may be known ; and I do further 
“ swear, that I have not to my knowledge or belief, been proposed and rejected in 
“ or expelled from any other Orange lodge, and that 1 now become an Orangeman 
“ without fear, bribery or corruption: So help me God.”? — I cannot take upon 
me to say, that all the words that the Right honourable Member has read from that 
paper, was in the oath I took, but I think substantially they are the same. 

In that oath it is stated that you would always conceal and never would reveal 
any part or parts of what was then to be privately communicated; were these the 
secret articles so communicated, “ that we will bear true allegiance to His Majesty 
“ King George the Third, His heirs and successors, so long as he or they support 
“ the protestant ascendancy, and that we will faithfully support and maintain the 
“ laws and constitution of these kingdoms ;” was that one of the articles ? — No, 
not one of the secret articles, that was public. 

308. 3 I Was 



A. B . Jtmg. ^ 

Ninth Day. 
(May 16.) 
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A. B. King. 

V_ _ 

Nintli Day. 
(May q6.) 



J 12 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE taken at tiie JBar of THE HOUSE, 
oat^medTn ™7tb - tf ™ ^TofZ D «a? ted J °“ ? ~ That is our P»Ni« 

“ seeing him wronge^too^lmowledg" ^ihout'a™ 9 ’ ?®. ther " ron « ill g one 
™ ‘ h *! a " y 7 0f - T0 “ r - WW-T& was no^Tfr&hg^- ’ 

^.aration I handed in 

of the declaration of the^Ormi^society 6 iTifnoTart t"*- . ? T Xt is P art 

honourable Baronet asked me upon. 7 P 1 * * crct artlc,e that the 

a, 

“ -Ig fom w‘o™ S! fo omir Sr 7 f one „ or 

you enter into any such engagement I have staged Su ‘ Pg h ’T thereof i” did 

Unload .he Right honourable Barone, 

Have yon entered into that engagement, aye or no ?-Un q uestionably 

recollection of any thing of the kind. In & ^ P oss| ble r — I have no 

“ a b ^ h " U ^ bri «g 

Can you say that it was not part?— I will nor t«±k« “ 

suler myself here now delivering tpstimon 1 take p me t0 s "’ ear . for I con- 
myself to say that it ™ not 8 “ y “ S °" ° atl1 ’ and 1 wi >‘ »ot take upon 

:-eZr P t\ o “° ** nr™ 

mto any such engagement ? -Never, nor beard oHlf before e " e “' y J d “ y °“ Chter 
Is that any part of what you handed in before ?-Not at all. 

: 7s required ’ 

with a lawful summons from the master > oth«r ’ and tlla t we are served 

“ tbi " k P ro P€f” ? — No such ™ *"* * the 

1 1 rtch xet «»■> - i* 

without being proposed into a lodge or admitted i Ciangeman cannot be made 
mously admitted. % ’ adraitted "'to a lodge ; he must be unani- 

io.o7 y Nl e 7atTln y rS f 10 “* ,here " 00 * ttat kind entered 

No Roman catholic can be admitted on an, acconntP-Certainly not 
yea^SSt' ha ™ g P™ ted gratuitously for distribution, any paper in the 

societies' revS^correc^M^dooted 1 '^ 5 *th Res “]“?° n8 !ot tllI! “»« of Orange 
assembled at Dublin, in January i8 ?™ B * e lod l! e of Ireland, 

menttoned in i, ; it is exactly what I delivered in bar of™, his 

obhgmfom i- separate 
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In the obligation of a Purpleman, it is stated that he does solemnly and volun- 
tarily swear, that he will keep the signs, words, and tokens of a Purpleman from 
an Orangeman, as well as from the ignorant, unless authorized to communicate 
them by the proper authorities of the Orange institution ; is it not meant by that, 
that there are separate characteristics by which a Purpleman is distinguished from 
an Orangeman ? — It is. 

In what books, chapters, and verses of the Old Testament, are the passages to 
be found which are read to an Orangeman ? — 

[ The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[The witness was again called in.] 

Are the following words, or any part thereof, put to any Orangeman, either at 
his admission or after; “ And stay ye not, but pursue after your enemies, and 
“ smite the hindermost of them, suffer them not to enter into their cities, for the 
“ Lord your God hath delivered them into your hands”? — Not one word of it to 
the best of my recollection. 

Are any words read to that effect? — None that I know of. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[The witness was again called in.] 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[The witness was again called in.] 

Do you consider yourself bound by your oath to keep secret all that passes in 
the lodge? — No, I do not. 

Are you bound by your oath to keep secret any part of what passes in the lodge ? 
—Nothing ; but what passes with respect to the making of an Orangeman, the 
signs and w ords. 

With the exception of the words and signs, may every thing be revealed that 
passes in an Orange lodge ? — I think so. 

Is there any thing in the rules of the institution which would militate against 
that ? — I rather think not. 

In what then consist the proceedings of lodges, besides the making of Orange- 
men, the signs, the tokens, and the symbols? — There is a variety of business to be 
done, it is impossible to say exactly what it is, a variety of business may or may 
not be before the lodge. 

Gan you mention any part of the business, or the general nature of the business ? 

I declare, I cannot ; the lodge is opened, as I mentioned before, according to 
the rules and regulations that are on the minutes, there is a form of prayer read 
at the opening the lodge, and at the closing the lodge ; during the time the lodge 
is sitting it is according to the business that comes before them, what that business 
is, may consist of a variety of things, but I do not conceive there is any thing that 
a man attending in that lodge, would be bound to keep secret, save and except the 
signs and words. 

Is there any thing takes place in those lodges, hostile to any class of His 
Majesty s subjects r — Certainly not; I never knew' it, nor I do not believe it. 

What office did you hold? — I w r as deputy grand master of the Orangemen of 
Ireland. 

Is that an annual office ? — It is an office that the person is elected to annually. 

Is it an annual office ? — It is an annual office, he may be displaced, the officers are 
elected annually, and he is one of them. 

Do you at present hold that situation ? — I do not. 

Were you dismissed from the situation, or did you retire? — I retired. 

Have you any objection to say why you retired ? — I have not. 

3 I a State 




Sir 

J. B. King. 

Ninth Day. 
(May 16.) 
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State then why you retired ?— About three years ago, I think, there was a question 
occurred, the grand lodge were called upon that question, they were of opinion with 
me that a certain act was not prudent or necessary to be done at that time • how- 
ever it was done afterwards, and I did conceive that I ought not to be at the head 
of a society, that at that time disregarded the instructions that they received from 
the grand lodge, and I retired. 

What was that question ? — It was relative to the dressing of the statue. 
«h^tu:r«i:“ mente “ P ° n ftat “ i'toP-^nno dress 

,J- that at the time of the Ki "g’ s ™t to Ireland ? — It was prior to the King's 

Was it at the time when he was expected?-* was sometime before he came • 
it was just about the time of the King’s coronation. 

Are there any political discussions take place in the lodges f— Unless that is 
called a political discussion ; I do not know of any. 

In any part of the Orange institutions, symbols, dr any thing else, is there any thing 
directly or indirectly hostile to any class of His Majesty'; subjects?— Decidedly 

Is there anything in the oath of an Orangeman, or in the mode of his admis- 
sion into a lodge, which in your opinion, would induce him to swerve from the 
principles of justice, either with regard to Protestants or Roman catholics, if he 
were upon a jury of his country ? — -Decidedly . not. 

Are you acquainted with Sheriff Thorp?— I am. 

Is he an Orangeman ? — Not to my knowledge. 

Is there any thing offensive to any class of His Majesty’s subjects passes in the 
Orange lodges ?— Nothing that I know of; latterly the Roman catholics have taken 
offence at the Orangemen and their practices, latterly I have heard of it, bift only ‘ 

oSicT y ^ kD ° W ° f n0thm§ ^ paSSGS ' n 80 ° range lodge that oa § ht to g iv e 

{The witness was directed to withdraw.'] 

It was moved that the Chairman be directed, on the witness being again 
called in, to put to him 'the following. 

V ou have stated in your former evidence, that there are certain passages of the 
tread when an Orangeman is made; do you recollect what is the 
purport of those passages of Scripture ? — 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[ The witness was again called in!] 

Is there any thing in that part of the Old Testament which is read at the 
initiation of an Orangeman, or at any time after, which expresses sentiments of 
hostility on the part of the Israelites towards any other nation? — I do not think 
there is. 

Are you sure that there are not any such sentiments ? — I am. 

Are those passages of Scripture such as preach peace and good will to men in 
general ?— 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[The Chairman was directed to report progress, and a& leave to sit again. 
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House of Commons. 




MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 



TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 



Appointed to inquire into the Conduct of the Sheriff of 
The City of Dublin. 




Marti s, 27° die Mali , 1823. 




Sir Robert Heron, Baronet, in the Chair. 

The Right honourable WILLIAM CONYNGHAM PLUNKET, 
a Member of the House ; Examined in his place. 

T S it the practice for the law officers of the crown, in Ireland, to order magistrates Right km. 

^ to commit in any particular form-? — I never heard of such a practice, and W.C. Plwktt. 
I should suppose no such practice can exist. x 

In the case of Forbes, did the law officers of the crown order Major Sirr to Tenth Day. 

commit capitally? — Certainly not ; the law officers of the crown, in the case of (May 27.) 

Forbes, gave their opinion to the magistrates that it would be right to commit 
capitally, but I am sure that in that case no order, or any thing equivalent to an 
order, was given by them to the magistrates; it is a judicial act on the part of the 
magistrate ; he must exercise his own discretion, and rest upon his own responsi- 
bility ; I conceive it would be a great violation of duty in him to relinquish his own 
judgment to that of any other person ; and I conceive it would be a very improper 
thing, on the part of any other person, to give him a direction. 

Are you to be understood, that the law officers of the crown merely expressed 
their opinion upon the evidence ? — Merely so. 

Would j'ou think a magistrate acted properly in committing on the opinion of 
the law officers of the crown, on evidence taken before them, without himself ex- 
amining that evidence and having it regularly sworn and reduced into the form of 
informations before him ? — I should think that he acted very irregularly and im- 
properly in so doing. 

Did Major Sirr state any opinion contrary to that of the law officers of the 
crown, or against the capital commitment? — I never heard that he did, unless at 
the Bar here (if he did so then ) ; I never had the slightest intimation that he at all 
differed in opinion from the law officers of the crown. 

Were several minutes of examinations, or informations, taken in the absence of 
the magistrates, before the law officers of the crown ? — There were several ex- 
aminations taken in the absence of the magistrates ; after the witnesses had been 
sworn, in several instances the magistrates were absent during the procedure of the 
examinations. 

Have you any recollection of the magistrates having been desired to withdraw? — 

I do not recollect that being the case. 

One of the magistrates has stated, that he swore the witness and then withdrew ; 
was it the practice that the witness was introduced into the room with the law 

308. 3 K officers, 
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Rl -I t kon officers of the crown and sworn by the magistrate ; that the magistrate then with- 

IV. c. Pluniet. drew ; that then the witness was examined, and a memorandum made of his depo- 

v , j sition, and that before those deposition? were sent to the magistrate, the magistrate 

Teuth Day. wa s called upon to commit? — That statement involves a great number of par- 

(May 27). ticulars; I do not know whether the Right honourable Member means to put that 

as a question. 

Mr. Graves, in his evidence, states, “ I was desired to swear a witness; I did 
swear the witness, and then withdrew, and the notes of the examinations were then 
taken : they did not take the shape of an information sworn before a magistrate, but 
several days before the commission, and the bills being sent up to the grand jury, 
they were sent down to us, and we were desired to bring the persons before us, and 
to swear them to them, they being put into the shape of informations, and to bind 
them over to appear on the trial, which we did then in another answer, he says, 

“ when these notes of informations came before the magistrates to swear, we had 
of course the witness before us ; w r e interrogated him again ; he swore to the infor- 
mations, and, in many instances, in doing so, he altered the notes of examinations, 
as before taken ; in several instances he altered them considerably. It never was 
proposed to us to swear those informations at all until subsequently to the commitals, 
when we had the witnesses before us, and when we were directed to have the wit- 
nesses before us in the first instance.” When the commitals were made, were all 
the informations that were taken in the absenee of the magistrates, laid before the 
magistrates ? — From the answer which has been read to me, as given by Mr. Graves, 
it should seem that they were not; hut the answer given by Mr. Graves is the first 
intimation of that fact I have received, to the best of my recollection. 

You were understood, in reply to a question before put, to have said that there 
were no orders given to the magistrates ; were the magistrates advised by the law 
officers of the crpwn to commit the prisoners capitally ? — According to my recollec- 
tion, I expressed to Major Sirr, who was the only magistrate with w hom I had any 
communication upon the subject of the committals, my opinion, and that of the law 
officers of the crown, that the committal should be for a conspiracy to murder. It 
is necessary I should explain a former answer, to which the Right honourable Mem- 
ber has alluded, referring to the circumstance of the depositions being taken from 
the witnesses after the magistrates had withdrawn ; I think it necessary to mention 
that that happened in some instances, in ’others the magistrate was present; in 
many others the informations were regularly taken before the magistrate. In the 
instances in which the examination was pursued in the absence of a magistrate, that 
was an examination conducted, as I consider, for the purpose of giving information 
to the law officers of the crown, in order to enable them to form their opinion as to 
the circumstances of the case, and the mode of prosecution, but certainly was not 
intended by them as the depositions upon which the magistrate was to act when he 
came to commit. I conceive that it was the duty of the magistrate, before he com- 
mitted, to examine those depositions, to have them reduced to the regular form of 
informations, and to have a security taken from the parties who made them, to pro- 
secute. In the case of the two committals for the capital charge, which were made 
by Mr.Gabbett, I believe that was done; in the case of the committal made by 
Major Sirr, I now learn that that was not done ; but I conceive that the doing that 
was the business of Major Sirr, and a matter in which I had no kind of concern. 

What was the use of filling up the notes of informations afterwards, if that exa- 
mination was only intended for the purpose of giving information to the law officers 
of the crown ? — I cannot say what was Major Sirr’s object in doing it, after he 
had made out the committal ; it could be neither a justification for the committal, 
nor could it answer any good purpose, but that was done without any communi- 
cation with me ; I had no communication with Major Sirr, but one in which I gave 
him my opinion as to the nature of the offence. 

Were the magistrates desired to remain in the room during the examination of 
the witnesses, or did they withdraw ?— I have no recollection of their being desired 
to withdraw, nor have I a recollection of their being desired to remain ; I cannot 
tax my memory upon the subject. 

Did Major Sirr represent to you at that time, that he did not think the charge 
made out as for a capital offence ? — Never ; at that or at any time. 

Are you aware that George Graham, was at any time committed only for a misr 
demeanor? — I rather believe so, I think that appears by the committals which are 
on the table. 

Are you aware, that George Graham, as appears by the committals, was after- 
wards 
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wards committed for conspiring with divers other persons to kill and murder his night hrm. 
Excellency Richard Marquis Wellesley ? — I believe he was, by Mr. Gabbett. ?fr - G VlUnket. 

Are you aware, that both those committals were by Mr. Gabbett? — I think so. v - * 

The first committal was on the 15th of December 1822, and the second on the Tenth Day. 

23d of December 1822; had you had any communication with respect to the ('May ay.) 
committal of George Graham, with Mr. Gabbett in that interval ? — It may be so, 
but I have no distinct recollection on the subject. 

Can you inform the Committee, how it happened that that second committal was 
made ? — My recollection is not so distinct as to enable me to state, but I think it 
appears from Mr. Gabbett’s evidence, that the opinion of the law officers of the 
crown was given, that those persons should be capitally committed. 

Did you as one of the law officers of the crown give that opinion ? — I did as a law 
officer of the crown, give that opinion as to those three persons ; I do not -recollect 
communicating it to Mr. Gabbett personally. 

Do you recollect what passed with Major Sirr upon the subject of those com- 
mittals?— No, I cannot distinctly trace it; I think Major Sirr came into die 
secretary’s room at the castle, the solicitor general, Mr. Townsend, Mr. Goulburn 
and myself being -present, on the Saturday evening, the committals were not made out 
until the Monday, I think ; on the Saturday evening about five or six o’clock, he 
came, and that at that time the opinion was communicated to him ; I cannot tax 
my memory, whether on the Monday following I saw Major Sirr, or not, but 1 have 
a strong recollection that on the Saturday evening that opinion was communicated 
to him. 

Did you see Major Sirr more than once in those proceedings ? — If I were to speak 
in my own recollection I should say only once, but I have been talking to Mr. 

Goulburn, who says, I saw him twice in his presence ; my recollection is only 
negative, and Mr. Goulburn’s is positive, therefore I think his is right. 

You were understood to say, that the opinion of the law officers of the crown was 
communicated to Major Sirr upon a particular day, from which an inferenceis drawn 
that a previous conversation had taken place, is that inference correct, or was the 
whole one transaction What I mean to say is, that on the Saturday evening the 
opinion was communicated to Major Sirr, and I believe by me ; I believe also by 
the solicitor general, but what conversation passed I cannot say. 

Had any consultation taken place between the law officers of the crown, in respect 
of any opinion to be given to Major Sirr ? — 'Conversation took place between the 
law officers of the crown upon the opinion to be given ; but whether it was with 
reference to its being given to Major Sirr, or to any other magistrate, I cannot par- 
ticularly say. I believe Major Sirr happened to be the person to whom it was 
communicated, because he resided in the castle, and was therefore on the spot. 

Had Major Sirr applied for the opinion of the law officers of the crown upon the 
subject? — I understood that the magistrates had applied to government on the 
subject of the mode in which they were to act; I do not recollect Major Sirr per- 
sonally having applied. 

Did the magistrates at the same time that they applied to government, lay before 
the government the informations they had received? — I am not competent to say ; 
according to the best of my recollection, the informations that had been taken be- 
fore the police magistrates, were communicated to the law officers of the crown. 

Were there any other informations in the possession of the law officers of the 
crown, that were not in the possession of the magistrates? — None but those that 
have been already alluded to, if they can be said not to have been communicated. 

Was the opinion given by the law officers of the crown, given upon those infor- 
mations which were in the possession of the magistrates as well as upon those 
informations of which you have spoken, and which probably were not in their 
possession ? — The opinions of the law officers of the crown were founded upon 
the whole of the evidence, as well as the informations taken before the magistrates, as 
the evidence laid before them in the way already stated, in the absence of the 
magistrates. 

Did you inform the magistrates with whom you communicated, that you advised 
them upon more information than they themselves possessed? — I certainly did not 
communicate it to them in terms; but Major Sirr was perfectly aware of those 
examinations, he himself was present at some of them; he had sworn the witnesses 
in others ; and there was no holding back any part of the information we possessed.; 
and I considered that Major Sirr was entitled to have access to the whole of it, and 
308. "ould 
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•flight hm. would have access to the whole of it before he signed his committal ; in compliance 
W. C. IHuvhd. with my advice, as the whole of the evidence before us was in the hands of the 
— J crown solicitor, I considered that he would, acting with proper discretion, inform 

'tenth Day. himself of the whole of the case, and have it regularly reduced to the shape of in- 
(M»j *7-) formations, as was done by Mr. Gabbett ; for in the case in which Mr. Gabbett com- 
mitted, the evidence on which he acted was reduced to the form of informations, and 
the parties were bound over to prosecute in the usual way. 

Was the opinion of the law officers of the crown as communicated to the magis- 
trates, entirely an opinion upon law, or an opinion upon their discretion ? — The 
opinion that was communicated to the magistrates, was on the point of law, that 
we thought the evidence in point of law would warrant a committal for a capital 
offence. 

Are you aware that Forbes had been held to bail on the night of the riot ?— 
I am not quite sure at this moment, whether he was held to bail; he was appre- 
hended on the night of the riot by Mr. Graves; I believe he was discharged on 
that night ; I am not quite sure whether bail had been given. 

Are you aware that he was committed for feloniously conspiring to kill and 
murder the Marquis Wellesley, on the 23d December 1822?— Yes, that was the 
final committal. 

Were any instructions given to the magistrates, with respect to that committal ?— 
No direction; no instruction further than the giving the opinion I have already 
stated. J 

Was that opinion founded upon the evidence that was given at the trial by Mr. 
Iroy and Mr. Farley ? — I do not think I ought to answer any question, as to what 
were the particular informations on which I gave my opinion, I am in the judgment 
of the Committee whether I ought to answer that or not, I have personally no 
objection. ■ 

Were there any evidences examined upon that subject, at the trial of Ilandwich, 
Forbes and others, for the conspiracy? — Upon what subject. 

With respect to Forbes? — Oh! yes; a great many witnesses were examined; 
a report of the trial w as published. 

Is that copy of the trial tolerably authentic ?— Indeed I should think so. 

Was Mr. Farley, the attorney, examined upon that occasion ?— Yes. 

Was Mr. Troy examined upon that occasion ? — Yes. 

Were there any other witnesses examined upon that occasion to the point of what 
happened after the play r— I believe there were ; but really I submit to the honour- 
able Member, whether it is of any use examining me to those points, which will 
appear upon the printed report of the trial. 

Will you permit the Committee to assume, that this report is sufficiently accu- 
rate to reason upon at a future time ?• — I have no power to give such a permission ; 
1 have already said, I believe it to be a very fair report of the trial. 

. Were the prisoners tried on both indictments at the same time?— They were not 
indictments, they were informations ; they were given in charge on both the infor- 
mations at the same time ; 1 should mention with respect to that, that the practice 
in this country and in Ireland is different ; the custom in the courts in this country, 
is to include in the same information offences, which we in Ireland include in dis- 
tinct informations, the consequence is that the practice in the two countries is 
. different; here parties I believe, are not permitted to be charged at the same time 
on separate informations, but that is because they are really distinct offences ; but 
in Ireland, where they split into two informations, offences of one and the same 
nature which are in fact one, they do allow the parties to be charged with the two 
informations at one and the same time. 

Do not the magistrates under the police, hold their offices at the pleasure of the 
crown?— I believe some of them do, and some of them do not ; some are appoint- 
ed by the crown, some by the city ; I believe Major Sirr does uot hold at the plea- 
sure of the crown, but under the city. 

Does Mr. Graves ?— Mr. Graves I believe does, but Major Sirr, the magistrate 
w ho committed Forbes, I believe does not, I cannot speak positively to that but 
I believe so. J y 

Is Mr. Gabbett removable by the crown ? — Mr. Gabbett, L believe, is removable 
.at the pleasure of the crown. 

Major Sin’s is a patent place is it?— No, I believe not; but I really am speak- 
■r'S without having any accurate knowledge upon the subject ; I believe under the 

Police 
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Police Act, there arc city magistrates and persons named by the crown, and that Mtfa &*■ 
those police magistrates who are appointed by the city, cannot be removed by W- C. Plurket 

^Vou'have said that you believe all the informations were before Mr. Gabbett Tenth 
previous to his making out his committal?— I rather believe so. 07 May.) 

Mr. Gabbett was asked, “ Had you been left to your own discretion would you 
“ have committed for the capital offence?” to which he replied, “ It is impossible 
“ for me to answer directly that question otherwise than thus, that I certainly, if 
“ it had been left entirely to myself, should have required the whole of the infor- 
“ mations to be laid before me to exercise my judgment upon them ?” — It certainly 
would appear from that, that the whole had not been— my impression was, that the 
whole had been— that impression was created partly by my having looked at a brief, 
which by accident is here and now in my possession, in which the dates of informa- 
tions taken before Mr, Gabbett are stated, and by which it appears that Mr. Gabbett 
had all the informations reduced to regular form before the day of committal, that 
answer would make it appear as if he had not, I have not seen Mr. Gabbett’s 
evidence since he gave it. . 

Were the examinations, which were taken by the law officers of the crown in the 
absence of the magistrates, sworn before the same magistrates? — I cannot be 
certain of that; I should think they were sworn before more than one magistrate; 

I think different magistrates came in, from time to time, as they happened to be 
on the spot; the taking of the examinations continued for six or seven days; what- 
ever magistrate happened to be on the spot when a witness was examined swore 
the witness. . 

Is it the practice of the crown officers, in Ireland, to have witnesses sworn before 
any magistrates who may accidentally be present, those magistrates not afterwards 
taking cognizance of the case?— I cannot say that it is, but in this case the whole 
of the matter was before the police magistrates, and no magistrate who was not 
a police magistrate swore any witness. 

In the case of Mr. Gabbett, were those examinations, which you state were 
reduced into regular informations, re-sworn? — I should rather think so; but 
I should inform the Honourable Member, that I can only speatc as lo conjecture 
and belief, for I had no share whatever in the reducing them into informations, 
and know nothing upon the subject. 

In point of fact, did the magistrates reduce the examinations taken before the 
•law officers of the crown into the regular form of informations ?— On my knowledge 
1 can say nothing upon the subject ; it was the business of the magistrates ; it was 
their duty, with which I had no concern ; they exposed themselves to the action 
of the party if they committed him without a regular information, and the party 
was entitled to be discharged by a judge, if he was committed without a regular 
information ; I should take for granted that the magistrates, who are experienced 
persons, would do that which was right ; what they did I have learned principally 
in the course of the present investigation. . 

Have you ever had any application from any country magistrates for your opinion, 
as to the committals of parties or the amount of bail which they should take r 
I have had applications at times from magistrates in the country, in cases where 
I had no acquaintance with the transaction, but where they applied to me merely 
as attorney geueral, and my uniform answer has been, that I did not feel it my duty 
to interfere, and I declined giving any advice. 

Did you learn from those who made those applications, or the manner in which 
they were made, whether it had been the former practice to make applications, of 
that nature? — I should rather decline answering that question ; I think I ought not 
to answer it. .... . 

Did you give any opinion . as to the amount in which those persons whose case is 
now under inquiry, should be bailed ? — Certainly not. 

Or the refusal of bail ?— I gave an opinion which implied a refusal of any bad ; 
if it was a capital charge, of course, there could be no bail taken, unless before 

Vhe question refers to the time subsequent to the abandonment of the capital 
charge ; the capital charge was abandoned at the commission ; after that was aban- 
doned, did you give any opinion as to the amount of bail to be demanded from 
Forbes?— No, I did not ; I have a distinct recollection that the bail given for Forbes 
was on his own offer ; he stated that he would give bail to the amount of i,ooo/. 
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fjftf’'- which I certainly should never have thought of requiring, nor I never mentioned the 
iv. t. Plmket. sum; it was taken by the judge. 

— — ' Did you consider, from the manner in which those applications, which have been 
, ' referred to were made to you from the country, with respect to advising on the 

' l a .v 27-.. amount ot bail to be taken, or on the nature of the committal to be made by the 

magistrates, that they had been in the habit of making similar applications before?— 
I here is one instance only to which I could give any answ er, and it really is not 
material to the present inquiry. A magistrate in the country had apprehended 
a person for an offence, which in its nature was not bailable, and he wrote to me to 
know whether I would give him authority to let out the party without bail. I cer- 
tainly declined giving any opinion u'pon the subject, stating that it was not a duty 
that belonged to me. - 

It appears that some of these parties were first committed for a minor offence 
and were afterwards committed for the capital offence ? — Two of them. 

Was there any information received in the interim between the two committals 
on which the capital committal was founded? — I consider that there must have 
been ; the capital committal did not take place until the 23d, I think, of December • 
the examinations had been closed on the 21st of December; and I think material 
information had been received in the course of that last day’s examination, which 
went to affect not only Forbes, but the two other persons who were capitally 
committed. 

Are you certain that you are correct as to the magistrates not being removable 
at the pleasure ot the crown? — I perceive the answer I gave to a former question, 
has been in error; the magistrates named by the city are, 1 am informed, removable 
at the pleasure ot the crown. 

Were any of the prisoners against whom bills of indictment were preferred, and 
ignored by the grand jury afterwards, held to bail to answer an information to be 
hied by the attorney general ?— They were held to bail bv the court for that 
purpose. 

Do you feel that the attorney general of Ireland has a right to call on anv person 
to enter into bail, to answer an information to be preferred at a future period?— 
1 he short answer to that is, that it w'as not my act, but the act of the court and on 
the offer of the party. 

Did any other ol the parties, except Forbes, make that.offer ? — I believe they all 
did. J 

In point of fact, were any of the defendants kept in prison for two davs after the 
ignoring of the bills, in consequence of not being able to get bail?— I do not know 
that fact. 

Do you feel, as attorney general, that you had a right to call on the defendants to 
find bail to answer to an information which was not then filed ?— That is a question 
ot law which it is not necessary to answer, as it was the act of the court, and on 
their own offer. 

Do you know whether any of those parties who were committed on the capital 
charge, made any application to a judge in order to obtain their release ?-^I never 
heard that they did; I believe it would have been competent to any of them to make 
such an application ; and if there was no information, or an insufficient information 
they must have been discharged. 

Was it at your suggestion, or that of any of the law officers of the crown, that 
those persons were held to bail by the court ?— The parties came in, not waiting for 
the end of the commission, and they applied to be forthwith discharged. I <mt up 
lor the purpose of saying, that they were not then entitled to be discharged without 
giving bail ; after I made that, observation, they made an application to be dis- 
charged on giving hail; and it was quite unnecessary to enter into any argument 
upon the amount ; the bail was fixed between them and the court : that (it should 
be observed) was an application before the termination of the commission ; had it 
been at the termination of the commission, that would have altered the case. 

[The Chairman was directed to report the Evidence to the House, 
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